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Laden with seaweed from the rocks. 



"Ever drifting, drifting, drifting. 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main. 
Till in sheltered coves and reaches 

Of sandy beaches. 
All have found repose again. 

" Ever drifting, drifting, drifting. 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart, 
Till at length in books recorded. 

They like hoarded 
Household words no more depart." 
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^evhn end o( %oim. 



&HE slLOpocracy in autumn is in a state of 
t suspended animation. The a^istant rests 
: his weary limbs, and longs for Spring, or 
\ Sunday, or any casaalty, from a big fire to 
a murder, to remove the dulness and the 
deadness of the shop. Exeter Hall is a 
pyramidal tomb. No eloquent voices 
echo under its roof in defence of claims 
co-extensive with the boimdaries of the world, and deep 
as the wants of human hearts. No pattering of feet, 
no sweet sounds of shillings and half-crowns let loose 
from their imprisonment, no voice of song, no waving 
of official nods, no white neckcloths crowning M.B. 
waistcoats are heard or seen in that beehive. The po- 
pular preachers have left their pulpits in charge of their 
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2 LONDON OUT OF TOWN. 

curates, and, crowned with billy-hats "and wide-awakes, 
they are laying in a stock of oxygen for the labours of 
the great year of the Exhibition. Even Mr. Spurgeon^s 
chapel, whose hearers are not generally of that class that 
journey out of town, begins to look too large for its 
audiences, like the coat and trousers of a consumptive 
patient. The great evening demonstrations at St. 
Paulas and Westminster Abbey have ceased ; the Vic- 
toria is silent on Sundays. The very Houses of Parlia- 
ment crop up bleak and bare like rocks at Hastings or 
Dover, from which the sea of life has ebbed away. 
The only pitiable dynasty in London at this season is 
that of the newspaper Press. The staff must be at its 
post, producing the tale of bricks by night and by day. 
But what adds to the troubles of an editor is the utter 
absence of all those discussions, collisions, and scenes 
which crowded like candidates for admission to his co- 
lumns in the spring tide, and made him feel his columns 
too short and too few to enable him to chronicle the 
works and ways of London at home. He is therefore 
driven to draw on obsolete resources, and to repeat mar- 
Tellous stories, which have frequently done duty in former 
days, and now re-appear like old familiar faces. The sea- 
serpent, a prodigious turnip, four children at a birth 
aeroUtes, lunar rainbows, &c., &c., which are entire 
strangers in the season, now make their debut , as if 
compassionating the Press, and determined, after bid- 
ding farewell, to make one last appearance in the in- 
terest of suffering mankind. The American war is a 
lucky turn up at the slack season, and deserves the 
thanks of the whole newspaper Press by the lips of its 
archiepiscopal representative in Printing House Square. 
Had the great fire at London Bridge adjourned itself 
to the month of September, it would have been a most 
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happy arrangement; or had the gorilla controversy 
broken out a little later, the ebb tide of London ha 
not been so bad. Were Napoleon to send one of his iron- 
sides into Portsmouth Harbour, or to land a few Zouaves 
at Dover, he would confer a very great favour on that 
Press which he is usually so fond of snubbing. News 
is the food of the Press. It cannot live without it. It 
can digest any kind, and of any amount ; but it cannot 
exist on air and emptiness. At this slack period even 
the advertisements have about them a famished aspect 
truly distressing. During the season human wants and 
necessities, and appeals, crowd the long columns, in the 
form of advertisements, displaying, like beggars in the 
Piazza of Rome, their aches, and wounds, and halting 
limbs, without shame. But this indulgence is at a dis- 
count in September, and London hides its wants and 
buries its sorrows when out of town. Some people prefer 
to live in London in autumn, because they have all the 
advantages of country air combined with their domestic 
comforts. Belgravia has all the silence of the desert. 
Bloomsbury Square barely throbs with a pulse of life. 
Were the omnibus to be taken ill. Regent Street, without 
any great stretch of the imagination, might be set down 
as the Steine at Brighton; and Hyde Park, without in- 
dulging extravagant pretensions, might call itself Tun- 
bridge Wells common. A resident in London alive to 
these advantages might justly pity poor Margate, and 
dirty Ramsgate, and crowded Dover, and overwrought 
Brighton, and be thankful that London was out of 
town, and that he had firesh air, and silence, and soli- 
tude imparted to him free of expense, instead of paying 
heavily, and travelling far, and suffering terribly, in 
order to breathe the same element not a whit purer or 
better. 

B 2 




f aamtiifi %ram&tims. 




NE good trait there is in the character 
i^f : 'i'f'S of France. Every time she is about to 
'" ^ perpetrate an ugly piece of busineas, she 
I scatters on the vinds beforehand a few 
prophetic sybil leaves, giving dim and yet 
sufficiently intelligible notice of her pur- 
poses. She makes her earliest oracular 
intimation in some remote provincial 
print, which receives a warning for meddling with 
matters fsw high for it. The rumour is taken up in 
some second-rate Parisian paper, which takes care to 
state how unauthorized is the on dit, and how unlikely, 
hut at the same time, if the thing could be amicably 
arranged, how expedient and desirable it would be. A 
semi-official rejection of the whole thing comes out, but 
such ngectioQ as a lady flings at a wooer she means to 
accept. 

The Revue Conlemporaine is a highly respectable 
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quarterly, published in Paris, and conducted by a 
naturalized Frenchman, an Englishman by birth. It 
devotes a good deal of attention to English aflfairs. In 
a series of papers remarkable for brilliancy it has taken 
of the character and eloquence and distinguishing 
opinions of our popular preachers. It has vindicated 
for itself a high position in Parisian literature. It is 
not official, but it is friendly to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and never rash or indiscreet in its writing. In 
a recent number it stated : — 

" We had hoped to possess some day the island of 
Sardinia, which would be so useful to us as a station on 
the voyage to Algeria, which would provide us with such 
excellent timber for our navy, and with such convenient 
harbours for our ships. The Island of Sardinia is a 
continuation of the island of Corsica ; it is more French 
than ItaliaD; its population loves France, and knows 
that on France her happiness depends; it would vote 
the annexation with enthusiasm should chance or 
necessity ever release it from its allegiance to the 
Italian kingdom. And yet here is M. Bicasoli dis- 
pelling with one breath our patriotic dreams, and 
depriving us of a hope similar to that which he himself 
entertains with regard to Venetia. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that circumstances may arise, which 
may induce the Italian Government to modify its 
programme, and open its eyes to the very great diflfer- 
ence which exists between Italian and Sardinian 
territory, two things which in reality are very distinct. 
The Italians will perhaps act prudently if they accustom 
themselves to the idea of the possibility of the annexation 
of Sardinia to France, whatever M. Ricasoli may say to 
the contrary. We do not believe that the Emperor's 
Government will ever claim by threats or a resort to 
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arms this second Corsica, essential though it be for the 
keeping of the first, in the event of a conflict in the 
Mediterranean, but he would assuredly not refuse it 
were it to be courteously offered to us, and especially if 
the population, on being consulted, answered, like that 
of Nice and Savoy, by an almost unanimous vote. To 
retain possession of the island of Sardinia, which n3 
more belongs to Italy than Corsica belonged to Genoa, 
the Italians must take care not to oflfer it to us — that is 
their own affair/^ 

Here we have an epitome of the whole case — a 
resume, it is obvious, of elaborate discussions in high 
places — justifying to the letter what has been often 
advanced as alike the passion and the purpose of 
the Emperor. The grounds of this annexation, like 
those for that of Nice and Savoy, are partly geographical, 
partly the adjustment of an otherwise disturbed balance, 
and partly the condition of France helping Italy in more 
than one of her highest aspirations. France, with a 

■ 

reticence of which she boasts, will not demand or make 
good by force of arms the cession of Sardinia, but she 
gives a hint, as strong and eloquent as a hint can be, 
that the courteous offer of Sardinia by Italy to her great 
and good friend the Emperor would be very acceptable 
to him, and eminently conducive to the accomplishment 
of the great objects which complete the area, and crown 
the victories of the Kingdom of Italy. The attainmen t 
of Venetia is associated with the cession of Sardinia 
and thus the price of France as an ally in lately driving 
the Austrian out of Venice is clearly laid down. But 
this is not all. This bit of French ambition explains the 
mystery that hangs over the French occupation of Rome. 
It has always appeared inscrutable that the Imperial 
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advocate of non-intervention should stand before 
Europe the greatest intervener of all^ and persist in an 
occupation which he confesses to be abnormal. The 
secret is out. He waits for the Italian Premier cour- 
teously to offer Sardinia to France, and France, of all 
nations the most courteous, will with exemplary cour- 
tesy withdraw her troops from Rome. 

So far Italy and France may adjust themselves. But 
will England look on in silence ? — or will she be satisfied 
with another protest against another, and, as far as 
concerns her, a very serious, change in the attitude, we 
might add the aggressive movement, of France ? The 
instant this transfer takes place the Emperor^s navy will 
have magnificent harbours, an unfailing supply of timber, 
and a central position in the Mediterranean, which will 
inaugurate the fulfilment of the prophecy, that the 
Mediterranean will one day be a French lake. We do 
not pretend to offer advice. But our Cabinet must be 
incompetent indeed if it does not take warning. A 
word now may postpone if it cannot prevent. Of this 
we may be assured, that free-trade now accepted by the 
French, wiU not avail to put off the consummation of a 
policy which has been ripening for years. It may draw 
off the scent and blind the Ministers of the Queen ; it 
may conceal the schemes of Imperial policy ; but it will 
not weaken the resolution of Napoleon. The only 
effective treatment is plain and outspoken protest, firm 
and uncompromising enunciation of what must be 
involved in the contemplated annexation, and respectful 
but earnest entreaty not to waken into life the smoulder- 
ing embers of war by perpetrating a deed which must be 
construed as a menace, if not held to be actually a 
casus belli. There are many and plain symptoms of the 
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Imperial desire, if not design, to carry into practical 
development the Ideis NapolienneSy which no wise 
statesman in this country would be justified in dis- 
regarding. 




Pan ^ossmmis. 




^ HE Pope it eeems promised a sort of re- 
I form in the use of both swords when he 
r was hard pressed by the victorious Ehlest 
' Son of the Church in Italy. The Em- 
peror was in this instance weak enough, 
or charitable enough, to believe the 
Pope's word, and to announce in varioua 
shapes, and on different occasions, the 
certainty of a reformation in Rome. The Pope beard 
the other day of this startling prophecy &om the Impe- 
rial hps, and forthwith gave notice that it was aSi moon- 
shine, and that he had no intention of instituting a 
reform, which would be practically starting a revolu- 
tion. It is matter of surprise that so sagacious a ruler 
ae the Emperor of the French should imagine that the 
Pcqw either will, or can, attempt a reform. His only 
policy is stem resistance to the most infinitesimal 
quantity of any such element. He must continue as 
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he is, or he must begin to pack up his traps and 
retire. 

With great consistency, Pio Nono has issued a para- 
graph that he means to retain all that is ancient and 
acquired — all the accumulated layers of evil and 
error, and tyranny, and intolerance — and to hand 
down the sacred deposit to his successors undiluted 
and unimpaired. This is rather uncomfortable news,^ 
and it is no doubt meant to be so. But every 
person acquainted with the patrimony of St. Peter, 
the laws of the Papacy and the foundations on which 
it rests, knew that it must be so. Martin Luther 
made Pope, or Dr. M^Neile consecrated a Car- 
dinal, or Canon Stowell made Bishop of Salford, would 
not be so extravagant anticipations as a reform in the 
Papacy. The very law of its existence and continuity 
is addition, and never subtraction — accumulation, not 
diminution. Infallibility adds new dogmas, but never 
repents of or repeals old ones. The Papacy is the 
sedimentary product of a thousand years, each depo- 
sition fixed and unalterable, because pronounced divine 
by an infallible authority. It must, therefore, stand or 
fall as a whole. It must flourish over all empires as an 
inspiration firom Heaven, and be held as the everlast- 
ing incorporation of righteousness and truth, and love and 
peace ; or it must go down as a millstone sinks into the 
sea, and disappear amid the winds and waves of the last 
storm of retribution. You cannot eliminate or improve 
or reform it. For the Pope to attempt to do so would be 
suicide. The only hope of Italian life and freedom, 
and entire r agenesis, lies in the destruction of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope. Till this is accomplished 
Italy can have no brilliant future. The Papal system 
is powerful enough and bad enough as an ecclesiastical 
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polity. But when to the mitre and the tiara are added 
civil power — ^legislative functions and the sword of 
Caesar — and the priest is made a prince — we may write of 
it what Dante has written of a. place only a degree worse, 
^' Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch'intrate/^ 




Iflpf's petta ta ^t. 



^ , VERY lucid and ai^umentative letter 

; \ ' addressed to the Pope by the late la- 

■? ^ jfcV mented Italian Minister sounded like a 
fe>^>?i^fe notice to quit. It was evidently the ex- 
pression of feelings that at length had 
become irrepressible. It was a risumd of 
facts that are undeniable, clothed in lan- 
j^^^" guage worthy of one who would spare 

the feelings of an aged and obstinate priest, and yet 
dare not withhold the unpalatable truths which faith- 
fulness to his country and still unquenched devotion to 
the Romish faith require him to repeat. There ia some 
reason for believing that the exposition of the states- 
mtm baa received the approbation of the Emperor. 
This was inferred from the circuitous route of the docu- 
ment, and from the mode of its presentation. If this 
be true, the crisis may be nearer than many anticipate. 
Perhaps the Emperor's financial difficulties may render 
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the solution more necessary and rapid. This, however, is 
plain to our minds. The Pope will not consent to any 
such arrangement as that proposed. He feels that 
practically it denudes him of his sovereignty, degrades 
him as a ruler, and leaves him the pensioner of Europe 
instead of being the brother of its Sovereigns. He 
will clutch the tiara while he has life, and perish in the 
convulsion or be swept away on the hurricane, imable 
any longer to remain in that capital with which all he 
is — if he be, as is usually thought, the Antichrist of 
the Apocalypse — is intimately connected. The whole 
prestige of the Papacy arises from Rome being, as 
alleged by it, the See of St. Peter, and the chair being 
traditionally the throne of the apostle. Heretics who 
reason know that St. Peter never was at Rome, or pre- 
tended to be Bishop of Rome, — or even dreamed, as far 
as we may judge from his writings, of becoming su- 
preme Pontiff of Christendom. The chair which 
tradition pronoimces to have been his throne has been 
proved to be an old Mahometan chair in which some 
sensual Moslem enjoyed his repose, or, if tobacco was 
then used, smoked his chibouque. But the Church has 
decided against history and evidence, and has transub- 
stantiated Peter into Pope, and the Moslem seat into an 
apostolic throne. This is the capital on which she 
draws for the support of her lofty claims and insolent 
pretensions ; and the removal of the Pope from the 
sight and objects of so inveterate traditions would dim 
his glory in a fearfiil degree, and reduce the " seven 
thunders^' that used to hurtle over Europe into the 
mimic soimds of a provincial playhouse. 

Should he consent to remain in Rome on the terms 
proposed by Italy, his conscious degradation will be 
intolerable. The Archbishop of Canterbury reduced to 
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the rank of a third-rate Nonconformist minister, would 
be nothing to the administrator of empires, the sove- 
reign of a capital with the most ancient and bnlliant 
traditions, the regal head and fountain of law, reduced 
to the condition of a stipendiary priest, retaining, in 
fact, his spiritualities, but stripped of the power of 
compelling their effects. Such a measure carried into 
law — and we hope it will speedily be so— cripples the 
Papacy just where its power is dearest and most vital. 
As long as the Pope retains civil and political jurisdic- 
tion, he can consign his victims to the dens of St. 
Angelo, the guardianship of sbirri and jailors, and 
chastise vigorously every heretic that comes within the 
sweep of his arm. This is the power that the Court of 
E/Ome feels is essential to its independence. The loss 
of the States of the Church and the subjection of Rome 
as the capital of Italy to a constitutional king, is the 
loss of historic glory, and so far the Pope mourns over 
this as a calamity. But the real loss is the utter in- 
ability under which he will lie of inflicting penal retribu- 
tions for spiritual offences. His thunders may be 
heard, but the bolts that shattered, and the lightning 
that scathed will be no more. On the banks of the 
Tiber, and under the shadow of St. Peter, priests may 
renounce his supremacy, and yet be exposed to neither 
imprisonment nor torture. Heretics from England may 
preach there, and distribute bibles and tracts, and laugh 
at the excommunications of an impotent old priest. 
Gravazzi may then speak in Italy as in England, and 
challenge the Pope, now that he can no longer bum 
him by way of answering his arguments. Even young 
Mortara will kick up his heels. The gist of the Vati- 
can's fears and obstinacy lies here. A spiritual oflScer 
can inflict spiritual censures only, and wield spiritual 
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weapons only. This, as applied to the Pope, is neither 
more nor less than the removal of his faggots, the de- 
struction of his lucifers, the opening of his prison-doors, 
and the breaking of his best sword; and, what is 
worse, the development of liberty of conscience, and 
freedom of speech and writing. The system rests on 
base material things. It cannot long survive their ex- 
tinction. Free discussion in Rome is death to the Papacy. 
It lives by its repression — it dies without it. We pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man, but we would rejoice 
at his removal on behalf of religion, humanity, and 
truth. Protestantism, on the contrary, courts discus- 
sion — it asks for an open field and fair play. Strong in 
its convictions, confident in its origin, and sure of its 
success, it spurns the fire, and the prison, and the police, 
as means of maintaining or spreading its tenets. Bribes 
and bayonets are not found in its arsenal. Prisons and 
gibbets are not its weapons. It will not call on the 
civil power to punish those that desert its fold, or 
compel the unconvinced to enter it. Conviction cannot 
be produced by force. An ally so procured is weakness 
not strength, and is far more dangerous than an open 
foe. But this is not the judgment of Antonelli, and 
the College of Cardinals, or of Pius IX., and his 
Ultramontane advisers. As Romanists they are per- 
fectly right in this persuasion. Their religion, con- 
demned in the New Testament in the clearest terms, 
and proved in the lapse of many years, and on the most 
undisturbed field for the experiment, not only a failure 
but a calamity, requires pomp and splendour to conceal 
its inherent corruption, and force and fraud to uphold 
its tremendous pretensions. Its heads, therefore, 
tremble for the safety of the Church, when these but- 
tresses are removed. They cannot afford to lose them. 
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They will not let them go unless by the appliance of 
a force they cannot resist^ or in the throes of an earth- 
quake^ from which they will seek to escape for their 
lives. It is only a question of time, not of doubtful 
issue. 

"Pope, thy doom hath been for ages 
Bead by every eye but thine, 
Flashing lurid from the pages 
Of a prophecy divine. 

"Now the hand of judgment writes it 
On the old Mosaic wall, 
And each Eoman clearly reads it 
On thy gates, Quirinal !" 




'§mis\ $^t^sals. 




V>^E do not know aa inatitutioii that more 
' richly deserves success, or that more 
' eamestlj and prudently stiiTefl to attain 
r it, than the Protestant Alliance. Its 
monthly letters are models of uaeM 
and interesting information on the 
Frotestant and Boman Catholic contro- 
versy — at least, in ite social and political 
Its letter for November ia a valuable statisti- 
' cal paper. It shows that our Protestant Govemmeait 
has been contributing to the instruction of Roman 
Catholic children in Transubatantiation, the Maes, and 
the worship of the Vi]^ Mary, from 1859 to 1860, 
£180,672, and in 1860to 1861, £31,941 ; and that the 
accotmts of the disbursements of these sums are any- 
thing but satisfactory even to the Roman Catholic In- 
spector. In his remarks on this point, he states his 
"that no fictitious entries should be made;" 
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that a cash-book should be regularly kept /' " that the 
board in St. Leonards is extravagantly high; ^^the 
salaries^ excepting <£80 paid to the chaplain^ represent 
the estimated value of accommodation and services 
given gratuitously, and are balanced by the entry /?er 
contra of an equal amount supposed to be received in 
subscription.^^ 

The produpt of this great expenditure is thus stated 
by him : — *^The failures among twenty candidates will 
be observed to stand at thirteen, or sixty-five per cent. 
A repulse so disgraceful is to be deplored. Surely the 
managers and masters of schools will exert themselves 
to prevent the recurrence of such an event.^^ Much 
has been written and spoken condemnatory of Mr. 
Lowers arrest of the mode of disbursement of grants by 
the Committee of Council. But surely, in this case, he 
ought to be blamed for not having interfered sooner. 
It is a shameful waste of the public money demanding 
immediate investigation. Apart from the huge incon- 
sistency of helping to promote with one hand what we 
try and help to destroy with the other, we find our con- 
tributions to Bomish schools seized by Roman Catholics 
and spent at their own discretion on we know not whom, 
and for we know not what. K it be too late to revoke 
these grants, it is not too late to regulate and restrain 
them. If we are doomed to continue our support of 
Popish schools, let us, at least, see that the money 
voted is not expended on the Popish hierarchy and on 
the maintenance of Stoneyhurst and its affiliated sisters. 
Unless such Protestant representatives as still speak out 
in the House of Commons call attention to this very 
question, we shall soon discover that Privy Council 
grants to Roman Catholic schools are merely stipends 
to Roman Catholic priests and endowments of Dr. 
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Wiseman^s hierarchy. Mr. Miall and his coadjutors 
in the Liberation Society incessantly clamour against 
Church-rates and a Protestant Establishment. Why 
are they so silent on these increasing contributions to 
the spread of Roman Catholic error ? JDo they hate 
the endowments of Protestant truth more than they 
hate Roman Catholic doctrines ? Would they rather 
that Cardinal Wiseman should flourish at the expense 
of the State, than that Evangelical Christianity should 
be promoted by ancient endowments which the State 
protects rather than suppUes? 



c2 




%{(( Itnimsl Crisis. 




[jHERE is a popular impression at the 
^ present hour that the financial embar- 
z, rassments of Napoleon render a French 
ttsion not only improbable, but impoa- 
mble. Were the Emperor to take the 
advice of the Father Confessor he has 
selected for the reception of his confession 
of bis financial sins ; to disband a oon- 
aiderahle proportion of his army, and suspend the 
construction of additional Gloires, we might augur 
favourably of his designs towards " perfidious Albion." 
But even then it would not be our duty to relax in the 
least degree in prosecuting those defensive measures, the 
progress of which has done more towards- the mainten- 
ance of peace than all the schemes of the " Peace 
Society." It is not right nor patriotic that we should 
be left in so defenceless a state that the future increase 
of a foreign navy should either create a panic or drive 
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US into extemporaneous, and therefore imperfect or 
wasteful, preparations. Preparedness is not incom- 
patible with economy, and it is most conducive to peace. 
The mistress of the seas, the mother of so many colo- 
nies, the mart of so extensive traffic, cannot afibrd to 
lie drfenceless. It would be immoral to tempt aggres- 
sion by the exposure of an imdefended seaboard. It 
would be folly such as Messrs. Bright and Cobden only 
are guilty of to rest our national security a single week 
on commercial treaties. 

But will the Emperor reduce his vast army ? Will 
M. Fould counsel him to do so ? Dare either attempt 
it? How disastrous would it appear to the friends and 
foes of the Imperial regime! Would it not mightily 
destroy, as it would at least greatly dim, \hQ prestige of 
Napoleon ? Is it certain that it would not create in 
the army itself a sense of humiliation approaching to a 
feeling of defeat— a contingency which the Emperor 
mnst at all hazards avert ? Yet it is in the barracks 
and dockyards that he has squandered the wealth of 
IVa^qe and brought his dynasty face to face with 
national bankruptcy. All savings and reductions, 
therefore, that do not touch the expenditure in this 
direction will be utterly worthless. 

There is one way of saving his credit — ^if not perma- 
nentlv, at least for the nonce,— an invasion of or war 
with England. This, it is believed, would rally roimd 
his thyone all classes. The priests would forgive his 
past, the Jesuits would Uess his arms, the Orleanists 
would rush to his help, for all would feel and believe 
that such an enterprise would not only damage the 
Prot^tantism and humble the pride of England, but 
also turn away &om Rome for a season those hostile 
assaults which are thickening and multiplying every 
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day. It is, if we may use the expression, his last and 
most promising card which he has all along reserved 
for a crisis such as that which has just overtaken him. 
We therefore look on the possibility of war with France 
as far nearer now than at any former period, and the 
duty of being ready to repel every hostile menace as 
more instant and obligatory than ever. We are not 
alarmists. We are persuaded, on the contrary, thai 
Old England will emerge victorious from the hottest 
conflict, although it may be that she will suflFer much. 
Her mission is not yet finished, and, therefore, it be- 
comes her to use the means entrusted to her hand. 
She is not to bear the sword in vain, but to be a terror 
to evil-doers as well as a praise to them that do well. 
The great deposit of the faith is with her. The ark of 
Protestantism is in this highly favoured land, and its 
absolute safety is her relative defence. The precious- 
ness of her trust, however, should be her inducement 
to the most strenuous exertion, not the reason of a blind 
and injurious fatalism. If, then, the present financial 
crisis in Paris be the very condition of things out of 
which a war with this country might be expected to 
arise ; if Napoleonic ideas point in this direction, and a 
sudden and startling stroke, in desperate circumstances, 
be characteristically Napoleonic, it would not surprise 
us to hear soon the first mutterings of the storm. We 
sincerely hope for more assuring events, for the Em- 
peror^s sake as well as our own. We earnestly desire 
that he may learn wisdom and economy from the pre- 
sent shock, and take in good part advice which our 
press has tendered, and court more heartily the alliance 
which is his own best security. But our duties remain, 
and about the discharge of these we hope there will be 
no faltering in the Cabinet or throughout the coimtry. 
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Storm-clouds are overspreading the European sky. Evil 
threatenings rise like birds of ill -omen from every point 
of the horizon. That coimtry whose trust is on the 
Bock of Ages may, in the midst of the world's fiercest 
storm, sing, as Martin Luther did in the heart of his 
sorest troubles, '^ God is our refiige and our strength, — 
a very present help in time of trouble. Therefore will 
we not fear though the earth be removed and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea ; 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof." 
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fIR ROBERT PEEL, if lie cmi only 
. contrive to keep himBelf irithm certain 
prudential restraints, is just tlie man 
for the Irish. He is full of enthnsiasm 
and dash, by no means a stranger to 
common sense, and only dangerous to 
his party or injurious to himself when 
the temptation to say something prodi- 
giously indiscreet becomes intenser than he can restrain. 
He is in many respects a " chip of the old block," and 
in one respect superior, for he overflows with an enthu- 
siasm that sometimes rises into eloquence — but in 
another respect inferior, for he occasionally conunits 
himself. The best thing that has befallen Sir Robert 
was the necessity of his travelling in Spain. He dis- 
covered there the tremendous price that freedom of 
worship had to pay for its existence, and the cruel penal- 
ties to which liberty of conscience was subjected for its 
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^exercise. With a generous and manly heart he openly 
sympathized with the victims of unrelenting cruelty, 
wd felt md powerfully expressed his indignation at 
Spanish ardiie[»scopal intolerance, such as he thought 
was obsolete or dormant in the musty volumes of Canon 
Law. On lus return to England he set about exposing 
the unchristian treatment with which the ecclesiastical 
ami civil laws of Spain still visit the Protestants of that 
^jountry. His sketches were painfully interesting. His 
iippeals were eloquent, manly, and argumentative. 
Jjord Palmerston, with that singularly appreciative eye 
which marks the " <dd man eloquent,^^ picked him up 
for his Irish Secretaryship, and it is now admitted, or 
at least expected, that he has put the right man in the 
Tight place. 

Sir Robert has gained a sort of ubiquitous popularity 
with the Irish. The Protestants like him because he is 
free in his speech, enthusiastic in his attachma:it to to- 
leration, and sarcastic and irrepresi^bly indignant in his 
protestations against ecclesiastical bigotry and Pontifical 
pretensions. They recdOiect the dressing be gave the 
^oUdiscmt Bishop of Liverpool in the Music Hall of that 
town; the castigation he administered to Cardiaal 
Wiseman in St. Jameses Hall, London; and the de- 
zumciations he Eliminated in both places against 
the ojqpressors of It^ly. 

The Protestant feeling is strong in Londonderry and 
Belfast, and accordingly, when he addressed the pec^le 
in these towns, the mercury rose till it stood within 
an inch of Orangeism, and the Cabinet began to 
fear that instead of a discreet statesman they had 
;iaent to the Castle in Dublin a wild Orangeman who 
wa3 sure to throw Ireland into a ferment, and Sir 
George Bowyer iato paroxysms of wrath. There was. 
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however, in his severest philippics a redeeming trait that 
indicated tact. He did not touch theological contro- 
versies or distinctive religious differences, however vital; 
His theme was the iniquity of intolerance, the glory of 
freedom, conscience, and truth. He advocated the en^ 
lightenment of the people in all that elevates and fiti 
man for his duties on earth and his destiny beyond it^ 
and denounced with unsparing vigour every attempt to 
intercept the descending sunlight, or to fling back the 
advancing tides of life. The Protestants, as might be 
expected, cheered to the echo. The Romanists dared 
not condemn what they had professed to uphold, and 
some of them ventured to praise the new Chief-Secre- 
tary for Ireland. 

In a lucky hour, too, Archbishop Cullen fd^minated 
a pastoral inlaid with extracts from '^ Hansird,^' and 
strongly denoimcing Sir Robert. The Archbishop, like 
the craftsmen of Ephesus, was alarmed at the growing 
popularity of the stranger, and the apparently waning 
attractions of his own craft. Nrunbers of his craftsmen 
were swelling the procession of the heretic, and accord- 
ing him acclamations uninspired previously by sacer- 
dotal breath. The good Archbishop could not bum 
Sir Robert, for even the liberality of Dublin Castle 
would not connive at this. He could not shut his 
mouth, or cast him into prison, or put him in a 
penitent^s sack. In despair he gave up drawing in this 
case on Canon Law, Dominus Dens, or devout Al- 
phonso; and, however irregular it may seem, lie had 
recourse to '^ Hansard,^' and selecting from that reposi- 
tory of polemics certain impetuous speeches of Sir 
Robert, he flung them in the hon. baronet^s face in 
the shape of a roaring archiepiscopal pastoral or bull. 
Wherever the member for Tamworth travelled, what- 
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ever town he visited, the ai-ehiepiscopal wallflowers ap- 
peared on every hoarding, reminding him of his de- 
merits, and warning him of his doom. Voices whis- 
pered it, peasants avoided him as an infected person, 
and the seat of Chief-Secretary threatened to be a 
thorny one. But Sir Robert has a great store of Irish 
pugnacity in his English nature, and no people on 
earth relish a good stand-up fight like the Irish. He 
knew himself and he understood the people, and there- 
fore he determined to take the bull by the horns. The 
Irish Roman Catholics were electrified at the sight of a 
hearty set-to between the Pope^s Legate and the Pre- 
mier's Secretary. A Protestant fighting Cardinal 
"Wiseman on English ground was nothing to Sir Robert 
Peel tackling Archbishop Cullen on Irish groimd. The 
Roman Catholics preferred a fight to their faith. Priests 
left their breviaries, and people their missals, and 
women '^ assisting ^^ at mass in order to assist at the 
encounter. There was much excitement, and we suspect 
there was some betting, and we are sure there was a 
great amount of fim at the Legate's expense. Sir Ro- 
bert's eye detected the weak joints in the archiepiscopal 
harness. Leaving imtouched with great tact the theology 
of the question, and seizing on the intolerance of the 
man, he exposed the bitter unscrupulous political par- 
tizan under the folds of the cassock and the covert of 
the pallium, and convinced the Irish peasants that 
instead of a meek prelate they had really a fiery bigot, 
and that what they thought was zeal for the flock was 
pure and unmixed hatred of any effort to raise them out 
of the pigstye and place them on the floor of decency 
and beneath the sheltering roof of society and civilized 
Ufe. The effect of this duel has been most damaging 
to the fierce Ultramontane assailant. It was thought by 
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his people that no mortal man would dare to grapple 
with 80 sacred and redoubtable a combatant. Dr. 
Cullen himself believed that no official of the Govern- 
ment would risk such a battle. The Roman Catholics^ 
however^ on witnessing the mSUe, merged their creed in 
their Irish partialities for fightings and, at the expense 
of their Archbishop's character, and prestige, and 
power, backed the English baronet, who, it is needless 
to add, has gained no small amount of political capital 
for the Government, and won golden opinions for him- 
self. 
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&HE Roman correspondent of the Temps, 
I French newspaper, has lately been supply. 
: ing authentic annals and descriptionB of 
) the renowned sons of Ignatius Loyola, 
having their head-quartere in Rome. His 
source of information are the proof-sheets 
of a work passing through the press, and 
written by three ex-members of the Order, 
entitled " The Court of Rome and the Jesuits." The 
house of the General of the Order at Rome, with a 
magoificent church attached to it, is called the Cassa 
Professa. To the Order belongs the college near the 
Corso, and the college of nobles, at which the sons of 
the Roman aristocracy are educated, and corrupted too. 
The German College, ruled by Germans and Hunga- 
rians, is also theirs. The Jesuit noviciate, where the 
exercises of St. Ignatius are learned and practised, is in 
the Quiiinal. The fathers also possess a splendid 
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country house at Tivoli, to which they retire for the 
recovery of health expended in their mission. The 
Civiia Cattolica newspaper is inspired, and written, and 
printed hy them at their own establishment. Padre 
Sterck, the General of the Order, is a Belgian. The 
Pope is his puppet. Even Antonelli dare not ostensibly 
resist a personage wlio has all the power, while he dele- 
gates to Pio Nono all the pomp, of the Bomish Church. 
He is the centre of countless ramifications extending 
into every capital, cabinet, and confessional of Europe. 
He is informed of every occurrence bearing on the in- 
terests of the Papacy, of every loss or gain to his order, 
of every weak point in the character of a ruler, every 
strong point in the constitution of a monarchy, and 
every channel of access for corrupting or affecting 
those whose alliance may prove useful to the Holy 
Church. From him directions are transmitted in un- 
ceasing currents to every quarter of the earth. In 
every capital of Europe he has a lieutenant-general — 
ecclesiastically an " assistant.^^ These assistants are 
dangerous men. They assume Protean shapes — mingle 
in all circles, court literary relations, and make use of 
such organs of public opinion as they can command for 
the benefit of the Papacy. The " assistants " introduce 
their faithful allies into situations. Among them are 
editors, reporters, money-lenders, and agents of various 
sorts, who, with a skill and unity of interest perfectly 
diabolic, watch their opportunity and work unceasingly 
to turn it to accoimt. They are rationalist, or sceptic, 
or ^^ above religious prejudices,^^ or devotees, as the 
exigency of the situation requires. The truth is, all 
those new associations of Redemptorists, and Passionists, 
and St. Vincent de Paulites, and Liguorians, are pure 
affiliations of the great central order of Rome. Works 
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of charity^ such as are entrusted to different sisters^ are 
practised^ in their origin and design^ whatever they 
may be in the administration of individual agents^ in 
order to carry out the great purposes of the order of 
Ignatius Loyola. These " skilfiil rowers of the Bark of 
St. Peter ^' are at present pulling with more than their 
ancient enei^. Stormy seas, and ungovernable tem- 
pests, and unprecedented complications, ree&, and 
q^uicksands, they feel are all around them. Yet they 
do not despair. We feel persuaded, however, that they 
will not succeed, for tides flow such as they have no 
experience of, and Protestants are not now so ignorant 
of their devices as they once were. 

The correspondent of Le Temps gives an account of 
their preaching in the church of Caservita at Rome. 
The very best and most exciting preachers of the Order 
occupy its pulpit. Their theme is usually penance : — 

" They preach so well, or, at least, their discourse 
tells so well upon their hearers, that the enthusiasm 
probably assumed in the pulpit never fails to communi- 
cate itself to the audience. Two lay brothers then go 
about the congregation, distributing to all a kind of 
small cat-o^ -nine-tails, with which they mutually lay on 
each other with hearty goodwill.^^ In fact, the scene, 
according to the correspondent of the Temps, is at the 
present day precisely what it was a century ago, when 
described and ridiculed by Casti (himself a Churchman, 
but no great credit to the Church.) It has all the 
characteristics and the most obnoxious features of a 
Romish revival. After finding vent for their pent-up 
feelings in flagellations, the devout congregation leaves 
the Church, howling Ave Marias and confiteors at the 
top of their voices. 

This religious zeal is never wanting in Jesuit 
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preachers. It serves to coyer their intrigued^ lends 
them the odour of sauctitj^ and takes maryellousl7 with 
that class which believes that earnestness is truths and 
outward passion the irrefragable seal of inward purity. 
It is a great pity that these penitent fanatics limit the 
sacred lash to lay shoulders. Were they to ext^id 
their y^rore^ and bestow a dozen or two spare stripes oil 
the backs of the Jesuit fathers^ the exercise would be as 
useful as it is well deserved. But the cunning fftth^rs 
take to themselves the easier province of preachings 
while they assign to the laity the less comfortable duty 
of mutual scourgings. What relation a whip has to 
penitence^ or what text can be quoted for its conseeratioUj 
we know not. But as it has been applied with great 
advantage to rogues and vagabonds^ and is regarded as 
appropriate by universal consent^ we would suggest the 
extension of the usage to the General of the Jesuits and 
his ghostly assistants, than whom greater enemies of 
society do not exist in Italy. 

A quarter of a century ago it was the fashion to 
speak of this ubiquitous fraternity as the friend of 
progress and freedom, but the majority of Liberals are 
now obliged to admit that the Jesuit organization is no 
common brotherhood for evil. It is Protean in its shapes 
and Briarean in its energies. It has worn the dress of 
Mandarin and Brahmin, professed the religion of China 
and India, and spoken every language and dialect with 
the ease of a native. It lectures in our halls, officiates 
as tutors in our colleges, and as teachers in our schools. 
It besieges thrones, enjoys the entrSe of courts, and, 
although apparently attentive only to the courtesies and 
amusements of life, is laying up available capital for its 
General at Home. Its track may be seen where no 
Protestant missionary has been heard of, and every- 
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where has it left traces of its want of honesty and sound 
Christian principle. From Madrid to Delhi and Pekin 
its influence has been felt. From Rome to the Western 
Isles and Orkneys it has laboured, and with no mean 
success. There are private tutors, governesses, clergy- 
men, and Dissenting ministers holding relations to this 
Order. They are in our army, our navy, our foundries, 
and our dockyards, — subordinating every influence they 
can purchase or acquire to the great objects ever kept 
clearly and steadily in view. Restrained by no conscien- 
tious regards, and ready for any work and any means 
that promise exaltation to the Order, or glory to the 
Church, they are found in every place and always at 
their work. 

Would that Protestants, with a pure faith and a 
sublime hope, were as zealous, active,^ and indefatigable 
in promoting the cause of civil and religious freedom, 
as their inveterate enemies display in the cause of 
spiritual despotism ! 
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protestantism in l^omc. 



''>l^-^j!jr;E are not about to enter on controveisy. 
vAV/^''' This province we reserve for other op- 



portunities. We prefer at present 

f- excavate, being persuaded of the fact 
' that luider the Church of Rome there 
* has long existed, depressed, paralyzed, 
or dead, a Church at Rome. Centunes 
ago there were writers in Italy who 
would be set down as ultra-Protestants in the yetir 
1863. Dante and PetrMch were among the most con- 
spicuous of the list, both in fervour. Protestantism, aaid 
poetry. In these, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, Father 
Passaglia, and, we may perhaps add, the Emperor 
Napoleon, will discern very shining precedents for 
their antipathy to the secularities of the Papacy, and 
our Protestant champions may find some instances of 
protests perfectly stirring. 

Dante, in his 106th sonnet, thus depicts the Church 
of Rome : — 
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^'Avaricious Babylon has filled up her vessel with 
the Divine wrath, and with impious and wicked vices, 
to bursting. She has made her gods, not Jove and 
Minerva, but Venus and Bacchus. Her idols shall be 
scattered on the ground, with her proud temples 
opposed to heaven, and their defenders within and 
without shall be burned. Souls beautiftd and friendly 
to virtue shall possess the world, and then shall we 
behold it all gold and fiill of works as of old.^' 

Hardouin asserts that the great work of Dante was the 
production of a follower of John Wycliflfe. One of his 
translators, a Roman Catholic, alleges that " Dante^s 
orthodoxy is pregnant with the Reformation.^' 

Petrarch was not inferior to Dante, either in his 
poetry or his Protestantism. Let his 107th sonnet bear 
witness. Addressing Rome, he writes : — 

'' Fountain of grief, abode of wrath, school of errors, 
and temple of heresy, once Rome, now false and im- 
pious Babylon — source of so many tears and sighs — 
a workshop of deceptions — a cruel prison, wherein all 
good dies, and evil is bom and bred — Hell of the living 
— ^it will be a great wonder if Christ be not angry with 
thee at last. Foimded in chaste and lowly poverty, 
thou hast lifked up thy horns against thy founders. 
Oh ! shameless woman ! where is thy hope ? In thine 
adulteries and ill-gotten riches ?" 

Even a cardinal, the celebrated Cardinal Bembo, 
compiled a Latin couplet, which would bring him under 
the censure of his friend in Westminster : — 

" Vivere qui sancti vultis discedite Roma ; 
Omnia hie esse licent : non licet esse probus." * 

* *' Ye who wish to be holy quit Rome : all things are lawful here 
with the exception of goodness." 

j>2 
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Another memorable exhibition of Protestantism at 
Rome is Vasari's picture of the ^^ Massacre of the 
Huguenots *' in the Sala Re^a. In one compartment 
the wounded Admiral Coligny is borne wounded and 
dying to his home. In another^ armed men are en- 
gaged massacring defenceless Protestant men^ women, 
and children. In the thirds Charles IX. is represented 
holding a naked sword^ and ordering the massacre. 
The inscriptions, however, originally placed below each 
compartment, have been very recently effaced. These 
inscriptions were : — 

'' Gaspardus Colignius, accepto vulnere domum re- 
fertur. 2. Csedes Colignii et sociorum ejus. 3. Rex 
Colignii necem probat.^^ 

But lest there should be any mistake about the 
Pontifical approval of the massacre, a medal was struck 
by the Papal authorities, one of which we purchased in 
Rome. On the one side is the picture of an angel, with 
a sword in one hand and a cross in the other, slaugh- 
tering the Protestants. On the other is a head of 
Gregory XIII., who returned thanks to God in public 
for this achievement of Charles IX. 

The most interesting memorials of Protestantism at 
Rome are found in the Catacombs. On these cold, 
damp, and rocky walls are the rude engravings and 
inscriptions of the Christian martyrs and confessors in 
the first and second centuries of the Christian era. 
Nowhere does the Virgin appear with the infant Jesus. 
Nowhere have we any representation of the crucifixion, 
or a hint of purgatory. But we have, in relation to the 
departed, repeated inscriptions to the effect that such a 
departed one is "Happy with Christ,'^ '^ Sleeps in 
Jesus,'' " Rests in the Lord." A very clear and full 
report of the ancient Church of Rome emerges from these 
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subterranean quarries to which the modem church would 
do well to take heed. The Catacombs clearly prove the 
old religion to have been Protestantism^ and by contrast 
the new religion to be that of Pio Nono. Romanism 
is an amalgam of Christianity and Paganism. The 
former will be disengaged, and cover the wide world 
with its imperishable beauty. The latter must be cast 
into the fire for destruction. What we lament is the 
spectacle of millions who hold fast Pagan worship 
and practices under a Christian nomenclature. The 
heathen statue of Jupiter Tonans is still worshipped as 
before, but under the name of St. Peter. The Pontifex 
Maximus still lives in the succession of the popes. The 
vestiges of primitive Christianity are graven on the 
rocks of the Catacombs beneath the streets of Rome, 
and under the feet of her luxurious cardinals, while 
above, on the Appian Way, and in St. Peter^s, and in 
the Vatican, Paganism vastly preponderates. It is a 
melancholy thought in one aspect, but a comforting 
one in another, that there is not a prison, or a dungeon, 
or a catacomb in Rome in which the voice of Protes- 
tants has not been heard, nor a year in the lapse of 
centuries of the darkest moral oppression, in which 
Protestants have not lifted up their testimony. Grains 
of gold, and precious stones, and beams of light, if care- 
fully looked for, can be discovered in that huge petre- 
faction of error and wickedDCss. Their elimination, 
which is at hand, will be followed by her destruction. 
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SSURED we mayvrell be that matters aie 

A becoming desperate when an Abbe vho 
lias always been regarded as Ultramon- 
tane in his orthodoxy joins irith the 
pohcy of Victor Emmanuel and advo- 
cates denndmg the Pope of the estates 
of the Church Passaglia was the 
champion of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and IS still a believer in the Divine origin and 
sanction of the Roman hierarchy He is no Protestant 
m any sense He subscribes, to. animo, the canons of 
the Council of Trent He claims for the priest and 
the Pope the very highest attributes, and for their doc- 
trines absolute infallibility. What is he, then? He is 
essentially a free Churchman of the Roman type. He 
regards the Church of Rome as crippled and weakened, 
and on its way to ruin by reason of its holding fast cer- 
tain earthly temporalities ; and for its greater glory, not 
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from any superior sympathy with Italy, he advocates 
what he calls a " Free Church in a Free State/^ The 
Abbe is the farthest possible from Protestantism. He 
is zealous for the Papacy. He thinks the powers in- 
herent in the Church are repressed, and her glory tar- 
nished by her being mixed up with temporal estates — 
secular functions and earthly cares. He therefore pro- 
poses the last and only likely stroke for the existence 
of the Church — ^that she should at once disentangle 
herself from the cares of property, and that her priests 
should cease to " invade the limits of other men, and to 
put their sickles to harvests not their own *' — ^that they 
confine their power to sins, not to temporal possessions, 
seeing it is on account of sins and not for the sake of 
temporalities that they have received the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven to shut out, not lawful owners from 
their lands, but obstinate sinners from heaven. 

His sketch of the moral ruin of the whole Church in 
Italy gives plain evidence that the " Lady of King- 
doms '' has fallen, and that the hour of retribution has 
overtaken her : — 

^^ But now let me ask what is the appearance of 
Christian congregations in most districts of Italy ? Do 
they show forth, in fact, the spectacle of ^ people united 
to their priests, of flocks adhering to their pastors V 
And how can this happy issue ever take place if the 
priests and the pastors grow day by day more severed 
from their flocks ? . . . What are we to think of 
the churches of Italy? Shall we regard them as 
nothing but shadows of things that once have been, 
mere phantom outlines which probably will perish step 
by step, unless the bishops and pastors set theii* feet as 
soon as possible on the path of concord ? And that,^^ he 
adds, ^^they will do forthwith, if they call to mind that 
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they are the representatives of Him who came to save 
that which was lost, and who laid down his life for his 
sheep." 

While he thus delineates the progress of the plough- 
share among the flocks of Pio Nono all over Italy, he 
states and enumerates the naked facts which Pio Nono 
seems resolved to wage war with, as with inveterate 
heretics. All Italy is for Victor Emmanuel. The 
priests are shouting their vivas in harmony with the 
people. Italy will be one United Kingdcm with or 
without the Pope. He may at present elect to remain 
spiritual chief, but if he hold out in his obstinacy this 
choice will cease, and he will have to pack up his goods 
and set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or London, 
or any other place disposed to tolerate him. At present 
the Papacy is at war with facts — accomplished facts. In 
vain, however, do they thunder in his hearing. It says 
they are myths, and if facts ^' non possumus/' we cannot 
accept them. Passaglia implores him to admit for once 
the evidences of the senses, or face the certaintv of 
perishing in his delusions : — 

" For, from the provinces, which lie at the foot of 
the Alps down to the parts about Sicily, the name of 
Victor Emmanuel is now the one only sound that 
strikes the ear; all provinces, cities, and tillages are 
ruled beneath his united sway ; almost all the Italian 
race is represented in the National Assembly, and 
passes laws for the public benefit ; there is one adminis- 
tration to which alone all taxes are paid ; everywhere 
it is the united prayer of all men that Italy may flourish 
in its new political unity, and may grow independent, 
and gather strength thereby. If (he adds) you imitate 
the wisdom of Christ, and ask ^^ whose is the image and 
superscription " on every coin in Italy, there will be 
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but one answer from all — namely, that the money is 
stamped with the image of Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Italy; you will find that there is one united army, 
which looks to the internal tranquiUity and to the ex. 
teroal defence of the realm ; and, finally, that England, 
Erance, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, America, and 
other noble and powerftd nations, already treat the 
kingdom of Italy as a new and fortunate star, auguring 
for her a bright and happy future, associating with her 
on the terms of diplomatic intercourse, and allying 
themselves with Italy by those ordinary bonds which 
the use and law of nations have rendered venerable and 
sacred. Either, then," he concludes, ^^ nothing in the 
world is certain, or else it is more than certain that the 
kingdom of Italy is no longer a visionary and distant 
scheme to be longed for and desired, but an actual and 
inexorable fact." 

These are inexorable facts. The Pope, however, is 
an inexorable unbeliever in them. These things, he 
9,lleges, ought not to be, and therefore I will not believe 
that they are. I would kill them, but as this is im- 
possible, I will disown and deny them and treat them 
as nonentities. He is infallible in his doctrinal 
decisions. He claims to be infallible in his de- 
cisions of what are facts and what are not facts. He 
thus exposes his lofty pretensions to an ordeal which 
the most illiterate peasant can appreciate, and pre- 
cipitates a ruin which the most enthusiastic Protestant 
must rejoice in, but never ventured to anticipate so 
soon. Earnestly and sincerely does the Abbe implore 
the Pope to mend his manners and save the Church: — 
. " But what," he continues in paragraph 73, " is the 
nature of this rule, that comes to us propped up by 
such an amount of Papal authority ? In which di- 
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rection does it look ? What meaning does it disclose? 
In what terms is it couched? Setting aside all circum- 
locution, I answer, in plain, simple terms, the rule is 
this : — That the interests of the Church, the salvation 
of souls, and the duty imposed upon all pastors from 
Heaven, demands that, setting aside all questions of 
political controversy, and leaving to their own sphere 
all debated questions of human law and right, peace 
shall be made by the Church with those kingdoms 
which exist de facto, and which are flourishing in 
actual possession ; and farther, that to such kingdoms 
nothing shall be refused which tends to promote 
Christian communion and intercourse/' 

This is too good sense to be tolerated in the Vatican. 
It is the very last thing we Protestants want the Pope 
to do. Were he to listen to it, the Papal imposture 
might renew its lease, prolong its power, and give the 
Protestant Alliance new trouble. The Pope seems to 
have made up his mind to flourish in all the glory of 
Hildebrand, or to go down like a ship in full sail. 
This last is no doubt his fate. The sure word of 
prophecy, as accepted by all interpreters, predicts it, 
and, therefore, steadily the drama proceeds to its 
last act. 

The Abbe sums up the requirements of the age and 
the duties of the Pontifl^ in these eloquent words : — 

'^ Forsooth, if ever exigencies of times and seasons, 
and of civil society, appeared to demand that a temporal 
headship should be joined on to the office of the Supreme 
Pontifl^, the face of all things in Europe, both public 
and private, is now so thoroughly changed, that nothing 
can be more to be desired, even for the Pope himself, 
than that his sceptre should be severed from his keys, 
aud the episcopal mitre from his kingly crown. This 
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separation is loudly and unanimously demanded by all 
those who are reluctantly and unwittingly kept by 
foreign arms in subjection to the Pontifical kingdom ; 
it is demanded^ as with one voice, by the entire people 
of Italy, who vow tibat they can no longer endure that 
their newly- founded kingdom shall be deprived of Rome 
as its metropolis and ancient head. And their de- 
mands are seconded by all the most polished nations 
of Europe, who are thoroughly convinced that nothing 
but the greatest misfortunes redound to the Papacy and 
to the cause of religion itself from this temporal su- 
premacy ; and, finally, these requests are more strongly 
urged by the dangers which hang over the Church 
and civil society at large — dangers which caimot be 
averted unless the Pope will choose to turn his mind to 
the counsels of peace, unity, and concord. And, further, 
the abandonment of the temporal headship is demanded 
by the duty of the supreme pastor of the Church 
himself, whose duty extends to the advantage and profit 
of his whole flock. It is demanded, in fine, by human 
and Divine laws.^* 

The present result is that the Abbe is threatened 
with excommunication, and subjected to showers of 
Pontifical curses, and that 10,000 priests petition the 
Pope to divest himself of his temporalities and to be- 
come a spiritual officer. The Cardinals may burn him, 
but his words are lighting a fire in which the Bark of 
St. Peter, now high and dry on the beach, will be 
burned to ashes. 




lilanriagc mitb a iEcraseii miU's JJtster. 



fi]>^'^:x^jHE most precious things are most easily 

Tvj injured. A touch injures the most beau- 
.' ' ' tiful flower. A baaty pull destroys the 
y finest and most exquisite lace. Contro- 
versy on some topics is fruitful of good ; 
on others it exerts unmitigated mischief. 
A good fight between a Protestant clergy- 
man and a BrOmiBh priest may clear up 
difficulties and do good. The storm purifies the air. 
Bievolution sometimes leads to reformation. But a di>- 
cussion that touches the fair fame of a woman, even in 
its least exceptionable action, creates nothing but mis- 
chief. Viudicated, she is yet injured. Next to woman 
in sacredness and delicacy is that institution which gives 
to woman her noblest function and divinest relation. It 
always sutfers from inquiries that penetrate to its foun- 
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dation^ not because they are weak, but because the dis- 
cussion renders it liable to be controverted in some types 
of mind, whether it rests on divine or merely human 
sanctions, — ^whether its life be a mere conventional policy 
or a high and holy principle. Like a delicate aromatic 
perfume exposed to the air, its charm evaporates in 
Parliamentary debates or polemical newspaper articles. 
As soon as you drag it down from the region of ever- 
lasting sanction, and lay it on the arena on which the 
convenience or the licence or the passions of men wrangle> 
you drag it through the mire, and defile its otherwise 
virgin purity, and loosen its obligations, and originate 
doubts about the morality or immorality of certain indul- 
gences and prohibitions. You unsettle what it is not so 
easy to reconstruct. ^^ Marriage with a deceased wife^s 
sister ^^ is altogether an inexpedient subject of advertise- 
ments and discussions in Parliament. Surely two or 
three dozen widowers who have availed themselves of the 
facilities of Continental law, and married their deceased 
wives^ sisters, augmented by a dozen more who want to 
do so, is no just reason for having exegetical disquisitions 
in the House of Commons on texts in Leviticus, which 
are pure only in the place where inspiration leaves them, 
— -not to speak of all the smart eloquence which is sure 
to fall from the lips of certain senators who enjoy any- 
thing ^'nice and nasty .'^ No great social interest is 
imperilled by letting the subject alone. The choice of 
widowers is wide and ample in area and in objects. 
There are ten thousand trees the fruit of which they 
may gather without meddling with this forbidden one. 
The lovelier sex is still in excess of the rougher. If 
foreign countries choose to allow this liberty or licence, 
it is no reason for our copying their example. They 
recognize nuns and monks and other sorts of monastic 
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celibacy, and, excluding them from the married state, 
they may find it necessary to balance accounts by inclu- 
dins: others. This is their own affair. But it is neither 
our necessity nor need it be our choice. Why then this 
annual and offensive disturbance of what has long ago 
been wisely settled ? 

It is said the religious world is divided in opinion. 
This is no doubt true. The Dissenters, as a body, are 
in favour of the licence. But the Church of England 
and the Church of Scotland are against it. It would 
surely, then, be a most inconvenient, not to say destruc- 
tive measure, which would compel clergymen to celebrate 
marriages for doing which they would incur ecclesiastical 
censure or degradation. A war between Church and 
State would inevitably occur, the disruptive effects of 
which it is impossible to calculate. The laws of the 
Established Church of Scotland on this subject are so 
definite that in that country such marriages would be 
impossible. To meet this difficulty the advocates of the 
injured widowers propose to exempt Scotland and Ireland 
from the operation of the Bill. But this attempt to stave 
off one difficulty creates another and a worse. It would 
legalize on the south side of the Tweed what is illegal 
on the other. The widower's second wife would be a 
^^ respectable " woman in the latitude of London, and 
something we don't care to pronounce in that of Edin- 
burgh. Before she could be received in Her Majesty's 
drawing-room it would be necessary to ascertain her 
birthplace, and the parish in which she was married. 
She would be a Duchess or a Countess at St. Jameses, 
and a kept mistress or a plain Miss at Holyrood. It is 
far better that widowers should put a restraint on their 
preferences than that these unpleasant discussions should 
annually spring up in our political debates. Success or 
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defeat are equally disastrous. The Divine '' salt " that 
preserves our national purity equally loses '' its savour.*^ 
"We have now had enough of the subject. It is wise and 
expedient to let it die out. 




f fssons frim % Saltan's ^u)Ueh 




VERY day the Turkish empire— if em- 
pire it can be called— becomes more 
FlT^i effSte. Financially, physically, and po- 
litically, it dies out. The moat splendid 
property in Europe, set in the midst of 
the most precious provinces of Asia, is 
unable to maintain the race that barely 
vegetates on its siirface. The whole 
dynasty of the Moslem, explain it as we may, seems to 
lie under a sentence of doom, against which they feel it 
hopeless to struggle any longer, "Turkey," in the 
words of Lamartine, " is dying from want of Turks." 
The deaths outnumber the births in consequence of the 
universal indulgence in opium, and sensuality, and 
plague — the last generated in the habits, and unresisted 
by the fatalistic apathy of the people. Their delicious 
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climate is to them a serious calamity. The fertile and 
inexhaustible soil is their misfortune^ because a source 
of their universal laziness. Those bays^ and creeks^ and 
harbours^ of a sea that woo innumerable keels to their 
bosoms^ are of no service to this miserable race,, alike 
unable and unwilling to value them. 

The authority of the Porte is practically gone in 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia. Candia, Egypt, and 
Syria begin to heave with disruptive elements, and very 
soon the area over which the Crescent rules, will be little 
larger than that of an English parish. The Turkish 
army is unpaid; loans are all but impossible; the guar- 
dians of the Koran, meanwhile, are burning with iU- 
suppressed fanaticism at the spectacle of decadence 
originated, as they think, in the departure of the rulers 
from the strict laws and distinctive habits of the ancient 
Osmanli. The doom of the Moslem is written as by a 
mysterious finger on the plaster of every mosque, and 
the pashas read it and understand its meaning, while 
they act as if no such fate were impending or possible. 
Strange, too, is the fact that every effort and sacrifice 
made by other nations to arrest the ruin, have only 
precipitated it. The brave Englishmen that sleep in 
their gory shrouds by the Bosphorus and in the Crimea, 
put back for a year or two the advance of Russia, but 
they helped on, rather than stayed the decay of the 
empire of the Sultan. 

But what is to be the issue ? When the Euphratean 
flood nearly dried up has receded to its eastern and 
ancient channels, who is to have the magnificent land 
thus let go or deserted by a people encamped rather 
than domesticated on it for four hundred years ? Who 
will be residuary legatee ? We will quote as our reply 

VOL. II. E 
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the words of Napoleon I. at St. Helena^ words that 
prove how nearly the thoughts of great genius touch 
the oracles of the inspired prophet. He said : — " In 
the natural course of things in a few years Turkey must 
fall to Russia. The Powers it would injure and who 
will oppose it are England, France, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria. Now, as to Austria, it will be very easy for Russia 
to engage her assistance by giving her Servia and other 
provinces bordering upon the Austrian dominions. The 
only hypothesis that France and England may ever be 
allied with sincerity will be in order to prevent this. 
But even this alliance will not avail. Once mistress of 
Constantinople, Russia gets all the commerce of the 
Mediterranean, becomes a great naval power, and God 
only knows what may happen. Russia quarrels with 
England, marches off to India an army of 70,000 good 
soldiers, which to Russia is nothing, and 100,000 
canaille, Cossacks, and others, and England loses India. 
I see into futurity further than others, and I wanted to 
establish a barrier against those barbarians by re-esta- 
blishing the kingdom of Poland, but your imbeciles 
would not consent. A hundred years hence I shall be 
praised, and Europe, especially England, will lament 
that I did not succeed.'^ 

These warning words are now being actualized and 
verified. But Napoleon did not see that his nephew 
would find it his policy, after acting with England in 
the defence of Turkey against the invasion of the 
northern autocrat, to renew his relations to that Power, 
and to arrange for the partition of the goods of the Sick 
Man as soon as the breath is out of his body. Yet this 
is literal fact, and France, as if sure of her share, has 
taken what we may call armed possession of the richest 
and materially most lovely pro\dnce of the empire of 
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the Sultan. The partition settled^ and soon to be 
carried out, is in all likelihood Constantinople for the 
Czar, Syria for the Emperor, the Danubian Provinces 
to their restored chiefs. England may be offered Egypt 
— which she will not accept — on condition that she will 
stand aloof, and let these Powers peaceftdly divide the 
spoil. The vast naval preparations of France are made 
in prospect of the war which will break out over the 
tomb of the sick man. The invasion of England is the 
hazy menace which he secretly wishes England to infer; 
but the conflict for which he is making preparation so 
formidable and so uninterrupted will be toward the 
sunrise. Cherbourg will necessitate our having a 
powerftd Channel fleet ; but it will not contain the vast 
armament which is daily developed and undoubtedly 
designed to be the means of a stroke for the possession 
of an empire and not the revenge of an ancient quarrel. 
Napoleon will let us alone as long as we let him alone, 
while he adds Syria to France. He is not inspired with 
childish spite, but with a burning ambition. He will 
pardon Waterloo if we will only let him quietly annex 
Palestine, and Russia will forgive Sebastopol if she may 
without opposition raise the cross on St. Sophia, and 
shake out the folds of her flag on the waters of the 
Bosphoms. 

If the words of the great Napoleon, uttered on the 
rock of St. Helena, be so near their fulfilment, and 
these be the approaching complications of Europe, we 
trust and believe that the mean and mercenary and 
profitless policy of the John Bright school will be 
treated with all the contempt it deserves, and that the 
manly common sense and profound sagacity of Lord 
Palmerston will meet with an enthusiastic response in 
the heart of his countrv. We shall have work for a 

£ 2 
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fleet double what we have^ and the economy that spares 
now will create the very worst extravagance by-and-by. 
The network of railway that overspreads the earth, and 
the paddle-wheels that beat white the waters of every 
sea, have opened up such facilities for the rapid transit 
of troops, that we may expect the next war to descend 
with a lightning-like stroke to which there has been no 
parallel. The war-clouds already rise up like birds of 
ill-omen from every point of the European horizon, and 
the incidental flashes lighten, but do not exhaust them 
of their charge. '^ Wars and rumours of wars " are 
calls to England to be ready to meet the exigencies of 
her position and the obligations of her mission. Hers 
is too precious a deposit, too sublime a heritage, too 
magnificent a domain, to permit her to remain a single 
day unprepared. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, one of the 
master-spirits of his age, remarks, in his ^^ Modem 
History : '^ — 

" Modem history appears not only a step in advance 
of ancient history, but the last step ; it appears to bear 
marks of the fulness of the time as if there would be no 
future history beyond it. But without any presump- 
tuous confidence, if there be any signs, however uncer- 
tain, that we are living in the latest period of the world^s 
history, that no other races remain behind to perform 
what we have neglected, or to restore what we have 
ruined, then indeed its interest in modem history be- 
comes intense.^' 

We may add, then indeed the duty of England to be 
ready for all contingencies, and to fulfil the duties im- 
posed upon her by her antecedents and place among 
the nations, becomes instant and paramoimt to every 
other interest. • 

If our country learn this last lesson from the Sultanas 
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sick-bed, the dying schoolmaster abroad will prove a 
more successfiil and usefiil teacher than the ta.11ciT>g 
school-master at home. 




^sttrratiun of t^c |£tos. 



MOST interesting proposition has been 
made in a recent work, in relation to the 
Jews, and the settlement or solution of 
T^^i f'Jb the Syrian difficulty. It is, that England 
should take steps, as soon as the incubus 
of the " Sick Man," or the Sultan, is 
lifted off Palestine, to inaugurate what 
the writer asserts is her divine mission, — 
the return of the Jews as a nation to Syria. Be this 
proposal feasible or otherwise, it suggests for our con- 
templation a most interesting theme. 

Palestine, in the day of its glory, was the richest and 
loveliest of lauds, "a good land." The valley now 
containing the Dead Sea waved with the most luxariant 
fniits and flowers. Wine, com, and cattle were abun- 
dant. Terraces lined the sides of its mountains, and 
were covered with gardens in which ripened the fruits 
of every climate. The influences of Eden seem to iiave 
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lingered longest in that land, as if reluctant to bid fare- 
well to earth, now under the curse. But a vast change 
has passed on Palestine. Its rain is become " powder 
and dustj^^ its sky '^ as brass, and its soil as iron.^^ 
Its gardens have disappeared ; its teeming harvests exist 
only in history ; its valleys are torn by cataracts, and 
its hills laid bare by the storms ; and " the plagues of 
the land^^ are endless. The teeming population of 
ancient days, like the waters of the sea, have ebbed 
away. The owl and the bat and the jackall are the 
only inhabitants of its ruined palaces. The marauding 
Bedouin and the fiery Arab are its rulers. The harvests 
barely support the thin population that sow little and 
expect to reap less. The Druse, the Maronite, and the 
Moslem live by plunder; and the terrible scenes of 
rapine and bloodshed which occur at intervals seem to 
show that man cannot govern what God has cursed. 
Chateaubriand remarks : — " Every local name retains 
within it some mystery ; every cavern speaks of futurity ; 
each rocky height reverberates the accents of some 
prophecy. The wasted rivers, the cloven rocks, the 
yawning tombs attest this prodigy. We perceived 
Jerusalem through an opening in the mountains. I did 
not at first know what it was, as I believed it to be only 
a mass of shattered rocks. The sudden apparition of 
this city of desolations in the midst of such wasted 
solitudes had something about it altogether fearful. 
She was there indeed the ' Queen of the Desert.^ '' 

Speaking of the Valley of the Jordan, the same 
writer remarks : — '^ Through the body of the valley a 
discoloured river flows and moves slowly and with 
painful regret toward that pestiferous lake in which it 
is lost. Its course is alone distinguished in the midst of 
the sand by the reeds and willows which grow on its 
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margin^ while the Arab conceals himself among these 
reeds to attack the traveller and plimder the pilgrim. 
Such is the river Jordan. And this lake is the Dead 
Sea. It appears to sparkle^ but the guilty towns con- 
cealed in its bosom have poisoned its waters. Places 
held sacred by both Jews and Mahometans are now the 
resorts of wild beasts and robbers. Pear attends the 
traveller^ and he marches through them in haste and 
trepidation, with his fire-arms loaded and his life in his 
hand.'' 

No man can doubt the inspiration of the Old 
Testament Scriptures who compares their predictions 
upwards of three thousand years ago with the existing 
state of Palestine. But various recent movements have 
led reflecting minds to the conclusion that this long 
desolated land is on the eve of great if not glorious 
changes. There is a very general belief among divines 
that '^ the Jews shall be brought out from among the 
people and gathered from the countries;'' that God 
will make with them a covenant of peace, and will 
cause the evil beasts to cease out of the land/' and that 
" fi^m all countries whither Grod has driven them, they 
shall come and dwell in their own land." 

Jerusalem, they think, will probably be rebuilt, and 
the Shechinah or glory descend and bum between the 
cherubim, and Palestine be the beauty and Jerusalem 
the glory of the earth. The sands of time as they rush 
along seem to sparkle with the first rays of such issues. 
Suddenly Syria has emerged .fix>m its obscurity aad 
roused the sympathy and interest of Jew and Gentile. 
The fleets of Europe are on her seaboard ; the tramp of 
the legions of France is echoing on her streets. Cabinets 
are inquiring into the reasons out of which the recent 
atrocities broke, as well as judging the criminals by 
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whom they were perpetrated. It seems to be the uni- 
versal belief that the cause of all lies in the utter help- 
lessness of the Moslem authorities and the dying con- 
dition of the Sick Man of Constantinople. It appears 
also to be generally accepted that no punishment, how- 
ever severe, will prevent the recurrence of similar tra- 
gedies, and that either in Providence, or by some 
direct action, or some attempt at an annexation, the 
Euphratean waters will ebb from Jerusalem to Constan- 
tinople. Let us weigh well the vast issues folded in the 
present crisis. Whoever gets possession of Palestine, 
holds the gateway and the key of India and the East. 
Russia has long and wistfully turned her eyes eastward. 
Constantinople is her path to Jerusalem, and route to 
India. France has the vanguard of her eagles already 
among the mountains of Lebanon. Between France 
and Russia there is a perfect understanding in relation 
to the East. Their Eastern policy is one. The dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman empire, one slice for the Czar 
and another for the Emperor, Count de Momy and 
Prince GortschakoflF arranged not many months ago. 
England never will consent to the annexation of Syria 
to either of these great Powers. She wiU not at- 
tempt to annex Syria to herself, and she will not suffer 
it to be attached to France or Russia. A war of which 
Syria will be the resonant centre seems to loom in the 
horizon with an area broad as Europe, and accompanied 
by calamities and sufferings no man can think of with- 
out dismay. What is the solution of this complication ? 
The suggestion of the writer we have referred to is, the 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine by the agency of 
England. 

The Jews are the rightful heirs of Palestine. Theirs 
are its title-deeds. Insulated from the nations of the 
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earth, yet mingled with them all, they are providentially 
reserved for some such issue. Holy Scripture assures 
us in endless variety of figures that they are destined to 
repossess the land, — that the withered stems of Judah 
shall leaf and blossom into everlasting beauty, — that a 
lovelier light than ever shone on earth since Eden 
perished shall shine on the roofs and streets of Jeru- 
salem, and, smitten by its rays, "the mountains and 
hills shall break forth into singing, and all the trees of 
the fields shall clap their hands/' 

Should England restore the Jews to Palestine, a na- 
tion will be planted in the East geographically and po- 
litically like Belgium in the West, — a neutral Power, 
friendly to England, the instrument of its restoration, 
and affording a clear pathway to her Eastern possessions. 




% l^tirtng jffsson. 




/ OME is regarded by her children as the 
centre of Christendom, the Jerusalem of 
Europe, and the Mecca of the world, 
;" There the dust of St. Peter and St. Paul 
is traditionally said to rest. There, too. 
Pope has succeeded Pope for a thousand 
years as the Vicars of the Prince of 
Peace, the fountains of truth, the mirrors 
and the models of a subhme Episcopate. In that 
venerable city there are upwards of 365 churches, and a 
priest for every seventy persons. On the western base 
of the Piucian Hill are the buildings of the Propaganda, 
from which missionary priests, speaking aU languages, 
go forth to all the ends of the earth under the auspices 
of that powerful brotherhood, the Jesuits. There have 
lived Mai, and above all, Mezzofanti, described by Lord 
Byron as " a prodigy of language, a Briareus of the 
parts of speech, a walking library, who ought to have 
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lived at the time of the Tower of Babel as universal 
interpreter/' In Rome is the Cathedr^ Petri. In its 
churches are innumerable relics — Madonnas and sacred 
paintings of the highest artistic beauty, and statues of 
saints, the admiration of the world and the idolatry of 
her subjects. No heretical teachers are suflfered to 
hold forth within its sacred walls. A Protestant chapel 
is not lawful ; a Mormon's would as soon be tolerated. 
The dissemination of tracts, or Bibles, or sermons in 
the Italian language is a crime. No poachers may 
enter on that hallowed preserve. Never since the 
Apostles preached has a religious system enjoyed so 
ample, uninterrupted, and splendid a field on which to 
bring forth to maturity its essential and fairest firuits. 
If the system has failed, the fault does not lie in the 
conditions of the experiment, or in the inadequate 
number of its teachers and churches. What, then, is 
the result ? 

We ask any honest traveller of any creed to answer 
the question. There is but one unvarying testimony. 
Rome is the resort of brigands and beggars, and the 
scene of filth, vermin, and decay — ^the sacred seat of 
sensual profligacy, and sacerdotal crimes. Let ub 
ignore the past, and let recent events be heard. The 
Pope's temporalities are at present placed in jeopardy. 
He assures his subjects, who are his beloved children, 
that the preservation of these is essential to his inde- 
pendence as Pontiff, and to the free exercise of his 
spiritual functions as the Vicar of Christ. He asks^ 
and entreats those who have lived through whole gene- 
rations amid the influences of that system of which he 
is the representative and head, to rally round his throne 
in this crisis, and save the tiara and the mitre from the 
clutches of Garibaldi. If religion be the spring of 
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loyalty — ^if blessings generate gratitude in their re- 
cipients — ^if Romanism be the nursing-mother of all the 
social virtues, as its patrons say, his people wiU surely 
surround the sacred heritage with walls and ramparts 
of brave hearts and strong arms, and thus attest to 
Christendom that the Papacy has been a shower of 
blessings to all beneath its shadow, and that they feel 
it, and are thankful. But, hear it, cross-bearer 
Bowyer ! — ^hear it, ye recent converts to Pio Nono — 
scarcely a thousand champions could be collected out of 
Borne as reliable defenders of the throne of St. Peter. 
The Pope was forced, by the desertion of his sheep 
and subjects, to hire an Algerine general, more illus- 
trious for cruel razzias than for military genius, and to 
bribe to enlist under the Pontifical banner, for the de- 
fence of religion, the ofiscourings of Vienna, Naples, 
and Tipperary, in order to save the Papacy from perish- 
ing in the hurricane of its people's passions. 

Let us contrast with this our own most recent national 
experience. It was believed, on grounds that convinced 
the Premier, that Napoleon meditated an aggression on 
England, to avenge Waterloo. The Queen asked her 
people to stand by her, ready for the worst. At once, 
and^'at their own expense, upwards of two hundred thou- 
sand of the gentlemen, and merchants, and lawyers, and 
commercial men of England and Scotland rallied round 
the Throne, ready, if needs be, to repel the invader, or 
perish in the attempt. Protestant Christianity, inade- 
quately famished with teachers, as it still is in this 
^d, and assailed on every side ^ by Jesuits, to whom 
our toleration gives fiill scope, has transformed a crowd 
into a church, and a mob into a people, and inspired a 
loyalty that glows with love, and created law without 
tyranny, and liberty without licence, and a devotion to 
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our Constitution that neither fails nor falters in the 
severest trials. 

Borne has been for a thousand years the arena of the 
most terrible crimes. Assassination by poison and the 
dagger has been no rare or incidental occurrence. The 
violation of the sanctities of domestic life has been 
intimately connected with the celibacy of the clergy. 
The Borgia family has not been an exceptional case. 
Bomish historians are our witnesses. But wherever 
the shadow of this central power has spread, the same 
fruits appear with a fulness and frequency that indicate 
the action and connection of cause and effect. Let the 
Protestant States of Germany be contrasted with 
Austria the realm of the Concordat, or the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland — Basle, Berne, and Greneva — 
with Lucerne, Frieburg, and Uri, or Scotland with 
beland, and even the Protestant parts of the latter 
with its Papal, and one result invariably turns up. 
Why is Spain, with its splendid climate, morally, poli- 
tically, and intellectually so inferior to Holland, a 
swamp reclaimed from the waves ? Why are the clergj' 
of Austria so inferior to those of Prussia ? 

There is one vital difference. The prosperous places 
vary in geographical position, in climate and soil ; but 
they are Protestant. The lazy, the filthy, the im- 
poverished, the retrograde, vary in latitude, in language, 
in clime ; but they are all Boman CathoUc. This is 
the lesson of history, easily read, and always and 
everywhere the same. Leaving Europe, let us turn to 
newly populated lands, where the experiment has 
everything in its favour. Let any one compare the 
population of Lower and Upper Canada or Mexico with 
the United States, or the effects of Protestant missions 
among the South Sea Islands, with the effects of 
Bomish missions. 
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One field of experiment deserves particular attention. 
Cortes undertook the conquest of Mexico as a crusade 
against Paganism. For three hundred years this 
country has been under the absolute domination of the 
Roman Catholic Church. What are the fruits? It 
has left noble edifices of stone, Madonnas of gold and 
silver enriched with precious jewels, shrines and altars, 
indulgences and absolutions, but a debased people, an 
illiterate priesthood, and a languishing commerce. 
What a contrast between Mexico and Massachusetts ! 
The first settlers in Mexico were Spain's noblest and 
best in the age of Cervantes, Cortes, Ximenes, and 
Isabella. The first settlers in Massachusetts were 
pilgrims, who had nothing but their Protestant faith 
and their Bibles. Mexico has a soil and climate of 
surpassing excellence; Massachusetts a cold climate 
and a barren soil. But the latter teems with enterprize 
and energy, and excels in literature and morals. 

The former is the reproduction of Rome, — dark, 
superstitious, indolent, wretched. The lesson, we re- 
peat, is plain. How can statesmen foster a system so 
debasing, or advocate special aid and access to work- 
houses and prisons of the representatives of a faith 
which creates a pandemonium out of a paradise, and 
gives birth to nothing but thorns and thistles and 
poisonous weeds. Unhappily they look no deeper than 
the surface either in their own religion or in that of the 
Pope — outwardly and to vulgar eyes the Romish system 
must carry the day. Its apostles are statuaries and 
painters; its dii minores Francis Xavier, Ignatius 
Loyola, and Alphonso Liguori; its sacraments are 
necromancy, its rites talismans ; its priests martinets 
gorgeously clad ; its worship mystery and magic ; and 
its most active and strenuous agents a body of men 
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who acknowledge no law or gospel superior to allegiance 
to the Pope or obedience to their Vicar-General. The 
illumination of sacred candles, the glitter of golden 
crucifixes, the rainbow colours of ecclesiastical robeSj 
vast pretensions, splendid pantomime, and the solemnity 
of outer ceremonial, create deep impressions on 
common minds in favour of Romanism^ and against 
Protestant Christianity. We ask men in power to 
apply the test of common sense — the test of Sacred 
Writ— '^ By their fruits ye shall know them.^^ Leave 
the Scriptures. Turn to history. If you will not hear 
the heavens, listen to the earth. Gro to any quarter of 
the globe, any country in Europe, and if facts have 
any weight, if history has any speech, or experience 
any value, we shall all come to one verdict. Bomanism 
is a calamity to a nation, colossal as its area, and deep in 
proportion to the length of time it has been in action. 




C^e fiara mit t^c Siabem. 




^^f^i^HESE two have been placed on the 
/ heads of the Popes of Rome &om the 
r eighth century down to the age of Pius 
SIX. Prior to this union on one head, 
the Bishops of Rome were hy no means 
poorly provided for. By reason of the 
muniiicence of princes and the donations 
of the people, the Pontiffs had risen to a 
state of regal splendour. Their chariots and entertain- 
ments and retinue surjjassed those of the proudest de- 
scendant of the Csesars ; and all this took place within 
fifty years after the establishment of the Church hy the 
State, But even this did not satisfy the ambition of 
the Bishop of Rome. He had tasted the sweets of lux- 
ury and the stimulants of rank, and he longed to pos- 
sess inexhaustible and intransferrable sources of supply. 
An incident led to the success he coveted, Astolf, King 
of Lombardy, ha\-ing made himself master of the pro- 
vinces subject to the sceptre of the Ex-Arch of Ravenna, 
VOL. n. r 
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resolved to add to hia conquest not only Rome itself, 
but the greater portion of Italy also. He therefore 
summoned the Imperial city to surrender, threatening 
her destruction unless his orders were immediately 
obeyed. The people of Rome appealed to Pepin, the 
French King, and implored him to save them from the 
grasp of the Lombard. Delighted at the opportunity 
of gaining glory to his troops, and, as he supposed, 
grace to himself, he crossed the Alps and appeared on 
the plains of Italy with a numerous and well-disciplined 
army, defeated the Lombards in a pitched battle, and 
forced their King to surrender Ravenna, the Roman 
dukedom, and what are now the States of the Church, 
and to make them over by treaty to the Pope of Rome 
and his successors. No sooner, however, had the French 
retired, than Astolf repudiated the treaty and its obli- 
gations. Pope Stephen, in great terror, appealed to 
Pepin for assistance, and, in order to stimulate the 
French King's obedience, he assured him that angels 
and martyrs, and the blessed Virgin, had appeared to 
him in shining troops, and had backed his appeal with 
their heavenly eloquence. He also offered to use the 
keys he had received from St. Peter in opening heaven 
to his French Majesty, and to the souls of all who 
might be slain in the sacred crusade. Such reasons in 
that age were ftdl of eloquence, and rarely failed of 
eflFect. Si vous voulez sauver vos dmes et vos corps du 
feu eternel was an irresistible appeal to a superstitious 
prince. Pepin accordingly crossed the Alps a second 
time, compelled the Lombard King to execute the 
treaty, and left it to his son Carolus to confirm the 
grant of his royal father ; and thus Ancona, Ravenna, 
and Spoleto became the property and formed the States 
of the Church. Satan offered to the Prince of Peace 
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the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, but 
they were spumed at once. He offered Ancona, Ra- 
venna, and Spoleto to His professed Vicar on earth, 
and he accepted them, and has held them to this day. 
From that century to the present the Popes have gained 
in wealth and power and material greatness, but they 
have lost in moral prestige, in purity, in lowUness, and 
in all the attributes that become and elevate a Christian 
bishop. The diadem now trembles on his brow, and 
threatens in its fall to bring down the mitre also. At 
length the great crisis has come. Father PassagiU's 
appeal to the Roman bishops indicates too plainly to be 
pleasant that the hour for the divorce of the diadem 
from the tiara has arrived. He says truly : — 

'' If, in other times, the conditions of human society 
might have suggested the necessity of combining a civil 
principality with the Supreme Pontificate, the form of 
public and private institutions is now so greatly changed 
that the Pontiff can wish for nothing better than to see 
the sceptre separated from the keys, the tiara of the 
priest from the diadem of the king. This separation 
may indeed meet with opposition from those who are 
absolutely dependent on the Papal Government, but it 
is invoked with one voice by the whole Italian people, 
who cannot any longer tolerate that the reconstituted 
nation should be left without its capital. It is unani- 
mously invoked by the most cultivated peoples of Eu- 
rope, who clearly perceive that the most serious injury 
accrues to religion and to the Supreme Pontificate from 
the responsibilities of civil monarchy. This separation 
is invoked by the dangers, from which it will be im- 
possible to save the Church and civilized society if the 
Pontiff will not attemper his mind to councils of con- 
cord and of peadfe ; it is recommended Iby the office of 

f2 
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supreme pastor, which should take into account only 
the advantage of the flock ; it is called for, lastly, by 
all the Divine and human rights which urge us to ad- 
dress to Pius IX. the very words that the Bishops of 
Africa spoke to Pope Innocent I. : — ^ Seeing that God, 
by His mercy, has placed thee in the apostolical chair, 
and hast made thee hold such a post in these our tinies, 
when it would be a greater fault in us to keep silent 
respecting whatever must be suggested for the welfare 
of the Church than for thee to hear with reluctance and 
negligence our words, we implore thee to direct thy 
pastoral care to the great dangers menacing the weak 
members of the Church of Christ/ ^^ 

But the remarkable coincidence appears in the fact, 
that a French King gave the Pope his temporalities, and 
a French ruler at this moment is the arbiter of their 
destiny. The Emperor may revoke what his predecessor 
on the throne of France bestowed. He retains the right. 
He may defend them as he now does by the presence of 
twenty thousand French soldiers, or he may recal his 
troops and refuse to imitate Pepin in recrossing the 
Alps, and returning to prevent Victor from proclaiming 
Rome the capital of United Italy. He may be told by 
the Pope in words which will be pressed on his atten- 
tion by the Empress that the Virgin and the saints and 
martyrs have appeared in the Vatican, as they appeared 
to Stephen, and that they have guaranteed Paradise 
with all its treasures to Napoleon, if he will retain his 
soldiers at Rome ; but we suspect so transcendental an 
argument will have little weight with so secular a ruler. 
Or he may be warned, on the same sublime authority, 
that his surrender of the diadem and States of the 
Church to Victor Emmanuel, Mill be followed by his 
being sent to purgatory, and perhaps further still. The 
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words addressed to Pepin may be again addressed to 
him : — Si vous voulez sauver voire dme et voire corps du 
feu eternel, defend the temporalities of the Pope. But 
we suspect the threat implied in this conditional expor- 
tation will have less weight with the present ruler of 
France than with his predecessor. Other and weightier 
voices, however, are sounding in his ears. The cries of 
the oppressed peoples that have groaned so long under 
the most execrable despotism on earth, the lamentations 
of the victims of cruelty and plunder and brigandage, 
and louder and more impressive still the appeals of 
free nations in every part of Europe, are swelling into 
thunder as- they ask him who gave the Pope his tempo- 
ralities, to withdraw his donatives, because scandalously 
perverted to the injury of the people and the dishonour 
of the Church. It is Napoleon^s right, and his real, . 
though to him not apparent, interest to let go his hold 
of Rome, and thus suffer a free people to have the ca- 
pital that is geographically and naturally theirs. A 
Church that cannot live without the presence of protect- 
ing armies is surely not that Divine institution which 
*^ is not of this world.'^ Among the legacies left the 
Church by her sovereign lord, bayonets and Enfield 
rifles are not named or included. A diadem does not 
become the head of him who professes to be the suc- 
cessor and vicar of the Man of Sorrows, the Wearer of 
the Crown of Thorns. This condition and contrast have 
forced themselves on the notice of the Italians, and have 
found expression in the just and eloquent words of 
Father Passaglia : — 

'^ Now, in what manner do our (Italian) fathers, pas- 
tors, and masters in Christ demean themselves ? The 
truth is too evident to admit of exaggeration. While all 
Italy raises the voice of rejoicing, her bishops are loudly 
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bewailing their own ruin. The people are offering up a 
tribute of thanksgiving to God ; the bishops vociferate 
that the wrath of Heaven must be appeased and the Di- 
vine indignation averted. The multitude flocks to the 
temples, and is repulsed at the threshold by the bishops. 
The priests are prohibited from the exercise of their 
sacred functions. In short, there is nothing that the 
populations of Italy earnestly desire which is not also 
vehemently deprecated by their bishops.^^ 

"Which appears to you/^ says Father Passaglia, 
quoting St. Bernard, " the nobler dignity, to remit sins, 
or to divide estates ? There is no comparison. These 
vulgar earthly interests have their own judges, the kings 
and princes of the earth. Why trespass overyourneigh- 
bour^s landmarks? W^hy thrust your sickle into his 
harvest ?*^ 

The time has come for Napoleon to put an end to 
his anomalous and abnormal Italian policy, and for the 
Pope, having already received notice to quit, to make 
ready to remove. Whether this will strengthen his ec- 
clesiastical power or bring it down altogether is a pro- 
blem we do not attempt to solve. To the poor old 
priest who occupies the Papal throne we wish nothing 
but peace. To the system of which he is the exponent 
and the head, because proved to be a calamity to Chris- 
tendom and an incubus on Italy, we wish what we may 
safely dare to predict — speedy destruction. 




^Ugion anir $i)UtUs. 




y VERT mischievous notion has become 
R current, if not popular, of late, to the 
'i effect that religion has nothing to do with 
> i^politics, and that politics have nothing to 
do with religion, and that these two are 
to be kept wholly separate. We do not 
know a more unscriptural opiidon, or one 
that deals in practice more destructively 
against the highest interests of man. We appeal to 
every sound and ripe judgment for an answer. Has not 
politics divorced from Cliristianity been invariably the 
ascendency of corruption, and the supremacy of the 
very worst of men ? When conscience is removed from 
political action, when Divine motives and laws cease to 
regulate, politics become the conflict of sordid and 
selfish passions, — fierce, unscrupulous, and unrelieved 
by a single light of goodness or greatness. When reli- 
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gion stands aloof from political action — ^when, in one 
word, it refiises to tone and limit every-day life in the 
family, the market, and the senate, it evaporates into a 
sentiment, and ceases to be that plastic force, that rege- 
nerative power which came down from heaven to win 
the world back to its lost orbit. Religion that does not 
inspire and control is fire that does not bum, salt that 
has no savour, light that does not shine. It is no reli- 
gion at all. It neither binds, nor restrains, nor rules. 
Let us fairly and impartially weigh the aphorism, that 
" religion has nothing to do with politics.^^ We owe to 
the State a virtuous life. Such a life is not a mere 
personal concern ; it is a State concern also. No man 
lives for himself even if he would. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he acts on others. Every man must of ne- 
cessity be a blot or a blessing ; he cannot be a blank* 
A bad man is necessarily an injury; he affects other 
men. The dry-rot in a single timber will soon destroy 
the ship; a bad apple in a basketful will injure the 
whole. Individual life, therefore, aflPects the State ; and 
if all outer life be the definite product of religious or 
irreligious convictions, religion has much to do with 
politics. 

The laws that govern must be founded on religious 
principles. Their force lies in the conscience of the 
people, and their equity must be tested and inspired by 
those everlasting ethics which are taught in the Word 
of God. 

If the principles of the Christian faith be the purest 
and noblest, and best, every Christian must desire to 
see their ascendency in every phase of social life, and 
strive, if he would be consistent, to press them into 
every opening. His votes, his prayers, his labours, 
ought all to be enlisted in order to assimilate the king- 
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dom of Caesar as closely as possible to the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Suppose every Christian in England retires from all 
interference in political life, will not our senators and 
judges be the creations of the worst of men ? Will not 
Parliament be the exponent of corruption? Will 
not our laws be the product of sordid minds and of 
vicious principles? And will not all this re-act on 
Christians, and eventually end in the ruin of Church 
and State, altar and throne ? Every Christian in Eng- 
land ought to regard his possession of a vote as a solemn 
and responsible trust, and ought to give it at the hust- 
ings with a sense of conscientious and sacred obligation, 
as if the safety of his country hung on it alone. We 
must say Christians are inexcusably remiss in this 
matter. While every fierce democrat scrupulously votes, 
the advocates of a Constitutional and Christian govern- 
ment culpably keep back, under the most erroneous and 
injurious belief that their vote is of no consequence, 
and that it is more Christian to remain passive. It is 
not the battle of a party that is to be fought at the 
hustings, but the battle of Christianity so far as it 
aflPects the social condition of our country. 

Does religion become purer and more intense by 
being insulated from politics ? It does not. Ceasing 
to go forth in outward influence and power, it becomes 
a mere sentiment and abstraction — frequently morbid, 
crochetty, and querulous. It cannot remain healthy 
unless it be operative* Keys rust that are never used, 
and a religion dies that has no exercise. God is present 
in all the aflfairs of time. Religion is designed to give 
its inspiration and its colouring to all the interests of 
earth, and only does it flourish in vigour and in health 
when it seeks to subdue all things to Him who is King 
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of Nations, and to leaven all interests with its beneficent 
truths. Of this we may be well assured — ^England lives 
or dies in proportion to the force of Christianity in her 
heart. If we would see our country the most powerful 
and prosperous on earth — ^the asylum of the oppressed 
—opening its gates to every suflferer for righteousness 
sake — receiving into its bosom the seeds that 
in other lands have been cast out — oflPering hospitality 
and a home to freedom fleeing as an exile from distant 
despotism^ and transmitting powerfully and peacefully 
its influences into other nations — ^if we would see it the 
sanctuary of all noble and ennobling elements, we must 
still toil to inftise living religion with increasing Mlness 
and energy into all its institutions — ^to strike itjs roots 
not in the Exchange but in the Church — ^not in the 
stock-market, but in righteousness and truth, in liberty 
and law — in the only divine soil in which great things 
live and good things ripen. 




}&£ Imperial Cngtnefr. 




^^E watch with interest Parliamentary Go- 
r vernment passing through its ordeal in 
t Paris. The safety-valve, lightened of the 
r '^ heavy weight, has opened, and the high- 
pressure steam of years has rushed out 
and disappeared. The orators of the Corps 
Legislalif must feel considerably relieved, 
and the Emperor no doubt sits more com- 
fortably, certainly more complacently, on his throne in 
consequence of the escape of so much elastic and ex- 
plosive force from otherwise dangerous subjects. His 
Majesty, with imperturbable coolness, congratulates the 
exhausted orators on their "vivacity," and evidently 
believes, as he states in bis reply to the message, that 
he has succeeded in " sweeping off the path of civiliza- 
tion the prejudices which obstruct it and the Utopias 
which compromise it." 

There is, after all, real genius in Napoleon. He is 
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no commonplace engineer. Watching the steam-guage 
with an observant eye, he saw a steady increase of pres- 
sure which he could not afford to allow to accumulate 
much longer, and therefore he lifted oflP the government 
valve a few pounds, and the element which might have 
convulsed a kingdom or shattered a throne has escaped, 
affording amusement to the spectators, and provoking 
from himself congratulations on its " vivacity/^ 

In this country, the excess of pressure is daily relieved 
by newspapers, clubs, societies, platforms, and meetings 
of all sorts, from Parliament down to Marylebone 
parish vestries. No attention or superintendence is re- 
quired among us; our machinery is self-acting and 
self-adjusting. Interference with it on the part of the 
Government would do mischief. The laissezfaire treat- 
ment is in this country the actual and the best ; the 
licence always escapes, and the liberty remains. But 
in France there is, and must be, a watchful engineer. 
The machinery there needs great attention; the 
least relaxation of unwearied vigilance might be fatal. 
The social machinery in France has no self-regulating 
power ; it cannot be trusted to itself for a day. The 
eye of the Imperial Engineer must be fixed on the steam- 
guage, and his hand rest on the lever of the safety-valve 
at all hours. But his touch is perfect — his appreciation 
accurate as instinct — and hence the action of the com- 
plicated machinery is regulated by a marvellous wisdom, 
and heretofore with unbounded success. The escape of 
high-pressure steam at Christmas gives the Emperor a 
slight prospect of a quiet summer in France, and so 
far leaves free his energies for military action and 
foreign intervention. The Emperor draws a long 
breath of relief, while with mingled sarcasm and con- 
tempt he praises the " vivacity ^^ of his senators. It is 
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absurd to underrate the genius of Napoleon, or to attri- 
bute to chance, and accident, and change of mind, his 
policy. Depend on it he thinks deeply, and sees far, 
and acts accordingly. Sooner may we catch some an- 
cient weathercock on some hoary steeple standing all day 
with his tail toward the rising sun in an eastemly gale 
of wind, than find Napoleon at odds with the age, or in- 
sensible to the exigency of the hour. How his brain 
can bear the load of solitary thought we know not, but 
that it does is plain enough ; for he thinks what other 
jnen merely dream, and speaks what other men imper- 
ifectly think, and acts where others talk. 

There is one element which it costs him most thought 
to regulate — that is, the priestly. It taxes his en- 
gineering skill to the very utmost. Superstition shields 
it on the one side, the partizans of the old regime 
uphold it on the other, and the secrecy of its inspira- 
tions in the confessional, and the superhuman influences 
imparted into it, lend it a dangerous strength, which he 
has felt it no ordinary difficulty to cope with. Were it 
a purely national growth or creation, he could make 
short work of it. He would very soon put out its fires 
or ally it to the national power. But the steam that 
works it is generated at Rome, and laid on from the 
Vatican in channels secret and impenetrable, and when 
there is least noise there is often brewing the greatest 
mischief among those whose hearts are more awed by 
Pontifical terrors than won by Imperial compliments. 
It is this difficulty that gives his Roman policy appa- 
rently a zig-gag, but really a steady though slow pro- 
gression. His treatment of his bishops, mutatis mutan- 
dis, is precisely that which he has applied to his 
orators. He provokes the episcopacy to wrath, lightens 
the weights that keep it down, and hence we hear it 
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blowing off at Orleans and Poictiers, disgusting the 
sober-minded, and giving him what he specially covets, 
a reason for a repressive policy, while the elastic epis- 
copal vapour escapes, and renders what remains less 
formidable. His soldiers at Rome are not employed in 
protecting the Pope, but in watching Antonelli and the 
cardinals. The Emperor reads their private reports 
with the greatest interest. They are really protecting 
the Tuileries, not the Vatican. They prevent the 
cardinals from doing mischief in Paris, not the Pied- 
montese or Austrians from assaulting Rome. 

We are not the apologists of the Emperor, or the 
advocates of his measures. But it would be unjust to 
refuse to him the admiration which great genius never 
fails to create. Had he very different materials to deal 
with, we would denounce his whole political programme. 
But considering the temper — ^the turbulent temper — 
of Paris, and the superstitious ignorance of the pro- 
vinces, and viewing his poUcy as one looks on a chess- 
board, we cannot help thinking that the only man who 
is able to rule the French for good or for evil, now 
occupies the Imperial throne. Were he to die or fall, 
it is too probable that the fearftil scenes of 1789 and 
1848 would be reproduced with augmented horrors on 
the streets of Paris. Whether worse than these will 
occur in his lifetime, we do not undertake to say. 




««B. 




I TRANGE tiroes are these in every aspect 
■ in which they turn up. The events of 
\ to-day were not dreamed of yesterday, 
and the scenes of to-roorrow will exceed 
the largest imaginations of to-day. A 
power greater than man's seems to have 
interposed in the atfairs of Europe. An 
inspiration, apparently from on h^h, is 
qnickening dead hearts, and stirring with irresistible 
enei^ the languid minds of nations. Jhe Jesuit feels 
hia schemes recoil, and his most subtle tactics utterly in- 
operative, where in other days they shook thrones and 
roused or laid the masses. All Europe heaves with 
hopes or desires, and rulers are at their wits' end. 

The Italian revolution differs from all former revolu- 
tions just in those respects which tend to make its 
infloence lasting and its success inevitable. It is 
generated by ideas, and carried on without bloodshed 
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or social disorganization. It rolls on a higher level and 
with a steadier beat. Its waters do not "roar and 
make a noise '' as they suck down throne after throne. 
Tyrants like Francis II. fall ere their feet are touched 
by its waves, as if an inner sense told them they were 
guilty and unable to face the victims of their crimes, or 
to argue a hopeless case, or to stave oflP a consciously 
deserved retribution. It is not a war with kings, 
but with notorious tyrants, the slaves of Ignatius 
Loyola ; it is not an insurrection against order and law 
and authority, but a solemn assize on grand-ducal and 
royal miscreants, who have confessedly stained their 
capitals with innocent blood, and drawn down on their 
heads the just judgments of Heaven. 

The people do not seem to have any sympathy with 
anarchists. They do not wish for another carnival 
like that of 1793. It is no regicidal mania that has taken 
possession of Italian or Hungarian. Mazzini enjoys 
neither popularity nor power, nor influence of any 
available kind. They oflPer, even in their risings, the 
obedience of loyal subjects, but it must be, and it ought 
to be, to rulers who are prepared to rule justly and 
mercifully and according to law. 

The sound of that approaching sea of peoples asking 
to be ruled as men, not driven as dimib cattle, has 
reached the Vatican ; and Pope and Cardinal hear it as 
the knell of doom, and are making ready to flee before 
it to the readiest shelter. It is their memory of years 
of scandalous misgovernment, of betrayed freedom, of 
injured classes, of oppressed humanity, that creates 
within them the awful sense of a Nemesis they thought 
too distant ever to reach the Quirinal. 

It is this judicial solemnity and quiet that gives the 
Italian movement a moral significance that takes it out 
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flf fhe CBtegory of all preceding insTUTeetions, and that 
psomiaes to render it as lasting as beneficent. The 
cidef actor in this strange drama differs firom all who 
have taken a part or led in the previous great con- 
TokaoiiB of Hurope. He asks nothing for himself; he 
Rpudiatea all homage that terminates in Garibaldi. 
His only ambition seems to be that of seeing Italy free 
and bappy. He draws the sword not to cut out a path 
to power fcnr himself^ but to carve for his countrymen 
fte opportunity of being a firee^ a happy, and a prosper- 
ooa nation. Neither wealth nor titles hare any charm 
finr CfaaribaldL His sword, however, is not his only 
rtiengtii. His simplicity of character, singleness of 
porpofle^ kindliness, and genial and benevolent sympathy, 
him the idol of the people, and yet in no sense or 
the usurper of their rights, or covetous of glory 
or a crown. There is an air of the supernatural about 
hiin Uiat at least proves he has been raised up for a 
special mission. He seems to be assigned the sublime 
task of demonstrating on a world-wide scale that other 
mimitwi than those of Ignatius and Alphonso must rule 
liie kings and princes of the earth, — ^that rulers must 
IWll back on the affections of an enlightened people, not 
on the tortuous policy that has made Europe in other 
days an Aceldama. The suiting waters that now wash 
the Italian peninsula have been let loose, not in con- 
sequence of despotism as a civil force, but of despotism 
worked and wielded by a sacerdotal power behind the 
throne^ — a power, not restricted to palaces^ but often 
felt in Parliament, Congress, and Republic. The Jesuit 
cares nothing about the form of government pro^aded 
he has its active power and available influences under 
his control. The inspiration of the Jesuits has long 
shaped the policy and sustained the thrones of Austria 
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and Naples. Their occupants became the puppets and 
tools of Ignatius. Their subjects knew and felt it. 
Dungeons in which the virtuous pined and died attested 
it. The shattered ranks of men too noble to be recre- 
ants to conscience or minions of tyranny borne down 
before the unseen but terrible power of that fearful 
brotherhood of evil — ^present like the unclean frogs of 
Egypt in royal chamber, priestly confession-box, and by 
the domestic hearth — attested it. The surface of that 
moaning sea of human beings crested with the wan 
faces of suffering and sorrow and oppression that dared 
not speak, attested it. The opportunity of relief came, 
and they rose as one man, fearfiil in the energy they 
recovered, and rushed, not against law or authority or 
kingly power, but against that infernal corruption 
of them all which Jesuitism had too successftdly 
achieved. In such a crisis the priest feels first the 
retribution he originated. Hence the Pope is screaming 
with anile terror for help. He sees his property melting 
away — his mercenaries scattered — his throne tilting and 
rocking amid the vibrations of an earthquake, and the 
kings of Europe, in the sublime words of the Apoca- 
lypse, " hate and make desolate and bum with fire that 
great city " and him who rules in it. 




latr^es of ^uns|ine. 




^'BEQUENTLY the blackest clouds have 

' rays of light in their fleecy folds. There 

,^ Jl;,3 are few days all dark. There are wells in 

f^ the Sahara, flowers on the edge of the 

av&laiiches, and hope in the very heart 

of despair. 

No apprehension of the undeniable 
gloom that hangs over the European and 
American continentB ought to blind our eyes to the 
sunbeams that strike through the clouds and light 
up our own land. An appeal was made in the 
columns of the Times on behalf of the Lancashire 
starving poor. Let any one sit down and sum up the 
amount of the response, and he will rise with feelings 
of admiration of a press so powerful, and of a people 
that waited only for a reliable channel in which to pour 
forth the practical evidences of a boundless charity. 
There are springs of goodness in Old England's heart 
o3 
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that have not yet been struck, and depths in her charity 
not yet sounded. Nor need we fear, should the occa- 
sion return, lest selfishness dry up those well-springs of 
beneficence. 

An earlier movement, now a familiar one, presents us 
with another bright light breaking through the clouds . 
There was reason to fear the greatest calamity that can 
befal a people — a foreign invasion. This fear seemed 
to reflecting minds to be anything but a phantom. 
But no sooner did the responsible servants of the crown 
intimate Her Majesty^s wish to have a supplementary 
armed force to fall back on, in case of a disaster 
happening to the fleet, than nearly a quarter of a 
million of rifle volimteers started to their feet, like the 
Highlanders at the whistle of Rhoderic Dhu, ready at 
all hazard to defend a throne they love, and a land from 
whose bosom they and theirs have reaped no common 
blessings. No country in Europe could have furnished 
so magnificent a proof of unbought loyalty. But its 
greatest value, perhaps, is what it reveals. It has con- 
vinced the most sceptical that were the crisis to require 
four times the number of armed men, they are waiting 
and willing to turn out. Those who have shouldered 
the rifle are but the van of a mighty phalanx, and the 
first-fruits of patriotic sacrifice. This great movement 
has dissipated fears, increased confidence, and taught 
the nations around us that the first hostile army that 
sets foot on our shores will be hurled into the sea. 

Another cheering feature in the country is the deep 
and wide-spread conviction that whateverTarliamentar? 
rrform be justly required, there ought to be a prior 
moral and social elevation of the masses to render po- 
litical change in any degree beneficial. 

It is this deep-seated conviction that accounts for 
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the general apathy with which violent appeals^ and 
various Reform propositions, were received by the 
people. Nobody seemed to want what eloquent de- 
claimers maintained to be a vital necessity. It seems 
to be more widely understood that the people should be 
iftade what they are not, before they are qualified to 
receive what they have not. A moral reform ought to 
precede a political one. We therefore recognize on all 
aides unprecedented exertions to raise the character of 
the masses. The rapid rise of ragged schools is quite a 
phenomenon. Strata have been touched which no 
i^hoolmaster ever reached before, and what was thought 
worthless rubbish has turned out to be precious stones, 
aad thousands of the cumberers and disturbers of 
society have become some of its ornaments, and the rest 
atixiliaries and contributors to its progress. 

But this desire to ameliorate did not stop here. It 
had become a passion and therefore a power. Vast 
masses of the poor, the dishonest and the criminal, had, 
by some peculiar attraction, clustered round the low 
theatres in the eastern and southern distrtcts of the 
metropolis. These defied all pastoral superintendence. 
Such was their gravitation to their centres that no 
pulpit eloquence could draw them out or detach them 
for an hour. It was therefore resolved to seize the 
playhouses as Sunday preaching places, and instruct 
them on their own ground. Forthwith a bishop might 
be s^n with an omnibus for his pulpit in one place, 
a rector and a congregational minister on the stage in 
another, preaching lessons new to such hearers, thus 
endeavouring to drag, by a moral but irresistible per- 
suasion, thousands out of the mud and slime in which 
they have been buried. It is impossible that such 
efforts can prove useless. A reformed people are sure 
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to have, in its best sense, a reformed Parliament. The 
rational petitions of men will take the place of the 
clamours of the mob, and Government will have less 
faction, because less ignorance and vice, to deal with. 

A kindred movement of incalculable value has kept 
pace with these — the improvement of the dwellings of 
the poor. S. G. O. has shown with irresistible logic 
the instant necessity of this. Every exertion to 
raise the moral temperature of the very lowest classes 
must prove ineffective, in a greater or less degree, as 
long as they live in places unfit for swine, and are 
driven to outrage the decencies and humanities of life. 
Model lodging-houses proved what could be done, and 
Wild Court and similar neighbourhoods, where the 
houses were improved, have shown that the comfort 
and convenience of the tenants are the interests of the 
landlord also. In this world of ours the physical has 
much to do with the moral. Soap and water and fresh 
air give sermons and lessons increased power, and the 
gin-shop fewer charms. Homes cannot be loved that 
contain nothing loveable. To this common-sense view 
the mind of the nation is opening up, and turning the 
impulsive beneficence of the frost into the permanent 
improvement of the thaw. 

These are few among many bits of sunshine — the 
prophets of the everlasting summer. They relieve the 
gathering clouds. If the latter make our country 
solemn, the former help to make it cheerful. It would 
be unfair to gather up the sere and dead leaves which 
indicate the approach of winter, and to overlook the in- 
fant and swelling buds that are the harbingers of June. 




Irinre ^jolcon anti |io ^ona. 




^Pj ^^-^ ^i HE girdling flames seem more and more 
w^.^KSMii^ rapidly to close on the obstinate yet 
• bewildered Father Pio None. His case 
' is acknowledged by himself to be as des- 
perate as it seems to others, and while 
the obstinacy of the man and the infat- 
uated counsels of his cardinab combine 
in furnishing fuel, his eldest son on the 
Seine blows the fire into fierce conflagration. It is 
very easy to gather from the language of the French 
episcopacy, which would be scurrilous from the lipa of 
politicians, and is positively scandalous on the lips of 
one that wears a mitre and wields a erozier, that there 
exists among them a universal belief that unless the 
Pope repeat the fugitive episode of 1849 his bed and 
board are likely to be in the Catacombs or in the crypt 
of St, Peter's. His policy is, no doubt, flight, because 
he would thus seem to the world free, while he could 
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plot at a distance^ or watch for the first opening created 
by some new convidsion, for a return, and at the same 
time by his protest refuse to give up his right to the 
patrimony of St. Peter. His necessity, however, may 
be, and apparently must be, the exchange of the 
Vatican for the Catacombs, or the cell of his palace for 
the cellar of his cathedral. In this case the sufiFerings 
and humiliation of an old man will awaken considerable 
sympathy, even in the hearts of those who abhor the 
system of which he is the head, but his right to the 
ancient usurpations of the Papacy will not thus be made 
equally clear. Accustomed to see the ancient patrimony 
reduced to a glebe, and the magnificent palace of the 
successors of St. Peter to the dimensions of a Scottish 
manse, people will discover that his situation as Pope 
is rather improved than injured, and they will conclude 
that what works well had better be kept up. The dis- 
tinction between the crown and the mitre is becoming 
sharp and real in the popular mind. What was a 
violent and unreasoning passion in 1849 has 
assumed the form and strength of an inveterate princi- 
ple in 1863 ; and people who trembled at the very idea 
of the divorce of the power of the Papacy a few years 
ago are now impressed with its necessity and expedi- 
ency. There is, therefore, no likelihood of the tiara 
and the mitre remaining long on the same head. An 
impulse deeper and higher than the logic of man has 
decreed its separation. 

Were any doubt entertained of this issue, a memor- 
able speech of Prince Napoleon, reflecting, we hope, the 
mind of the Emperor, would dissipate it. He enun- 
ciates what is substantially the Imperial policy in these 
words : — 

"That despatch is the basis of the liberty, of the in- 
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dq^eadence^ of the unity of Italy. It is the buckler of 
Bon-iiiterventioii. That despatch^ in my opinion, is 
sufficient to constitute the kingdom of Italy. Let 
Some be given up and it will be constituted. Yes ; it 
is the keystone^ and I approve of the Government ol 
the Emperor when I see it pursuing so noble and loffy 
a^ policy. . . . Now^ gentlemen^ we have but to 
ocmsider the abdication of the Papal power. I have 
always endeavoured^ as much as possible^ not to allow 
myself to utter a disrespectful wcurd against the spiritual 
power of the Pope^ as it would be against the dictates 
of my heart and against my mind. I fed the deepest 
respect for the head of Catholicism. In my mind I 
acknowledge that a certain amount of independence is 
requisite for that spiritual chief who cannot be the 
subject oi any sovereign whatsoever. The problem is 
to leave the Pope^ unquestionably a spritual sovereign, 
that freedom of action which should secure his indepen- 
dence; and that does not appear to me impossible. 
Cast your eyes over a plan of Rome, and you will be- 
hold something extraordinary which nature has accom- 
jdished. The Tiber divides the city. On the right bank 
you will behold the Catholic town, the Vatican, St. Peter ; 
on the left bank you see the capital of the ancient 
Caesars, you see Mount Aventine, and all the great re- 
collections of Imperial Eome. On the right bank 
modem Rome, where Catholicism has found a refuge. 
There is a possibility, I will not say of coercing the 
Pope, but of making him understand the necessity of 
confining himself to that part. There would be a pos- 
sibility of securing his temporal independence within 
these limits. Catholicism would secure him a budget 
appropriate to the splendour of religion, and would sup- 
ply him with a garrison. You cannot provide that 
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anything human shall be immutable, but a budget 
secured by the Catholic Powers would be more secure 
than his present revenue/' 

In truth, this is the sacrifice of the temporalities of 
the Pope, and the designation of Rome as the capital 
of united Italy. The Pope is to be left a " spiritual 
sovereign," — the spectre of Gregory, the thin ghost of 
Hildebrand. On one side of the Tiber is to be all the 
splendour of a Royal Court — ^the fountain of honour, 
the seat of power, the centre of attraction. On the 
other is to be ensconced a moth-eaten puppet, sur- 
rounded by old women called cardinals, denuded of 
that prestige which in their case has proved itself a 
power, and dependent on the alms of the faithful, pro- 
verbially precarious. The excessive anxiety of France 
for the maintenance of the spiritual ftmctions of the 
Pontiff is cutting in the extreme. France will not kill 
him; it wUl merely strip him of the accessories of his 
being, and leave him naked but alive on the right 
bank of the Tiber. He may bless and curse — canonize 
saints and excommunicate heretics — but the force 
which his regal dignity has inspired into his priestly 
acts is to be exhausted. Take from the Papacy its 
temporal grandeur, and you deprive it of that which is 
inseparable from it as a power. True religion gains in 
proportion as it is spiritual. The Romish Church has 
its strength in the outer gaud with which it captivates 
the senses. It is weak in the realm of the purely 
spiritual. It is mighty in the region of the senses. Its 
roots are struck deep in the material part of our nature. 
Remove this soil, and it withers and wastes and dies. 
It cannot flourish in the pure air of heaven, and in the 
conscience of mankind. It ^Mives by bread alone,'' 
and dies as soon as it attempts " to live by every word 
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that proceedeth from the mouth of God/' The Papacy 
'^ is of the world /' its " weapons are carnal ;" its growth 
and progress and power have been co-extensive with its 
success in attaching to itself the patronage and pomp 
and glory of this world, and its decay will keep pace 
with the ebb of these, " the waters on which she sits/' 

Her fall will loosen her hold of her devotees, but it 
will not at once extinguish the doctrines she has sown 
broadcast over all the earth, or convert, however it may 
convulse, her priests and subjects, or wipe out of history 
the awful crimes she has perpetrated in her long 
day. 

The freedom of Italy and the temporal power of the 
Pope stand face to face. One must give way. Italy 
will not give up what the swords of her heroes and the 
blood of her sons have purchased in order to back up a 
despotism which has crushed her to the very earth. It 
is the policy of France, the peace of Europe, the eleva- 
tion of Italy, and it is the wish of England that this 
sacerdotal composite of evil and untruth — this huge 
sham — should be broken in pieces ; and the sooner the 
blow falls the better will it be for religious freedom and 
mankind. 




^^^ 



: Interests (if Iranft. 



N a singularly vague and myotic speech 
-SwT,;.;.^ which fell from the Emperor's lips on a 
yia^'-fV'^ late occasion, there is one central thought 
"""^ " which is the key of his policy. That 
thought is expressed in these words — 
" the interests of France." These must 
henceforth wave the olive branch or 
draw the sword. On these — or rather 
's apprehension of these — war or peace, 
If invasion. Pope and Sultan must be 
content to rest. Should " the interests of France " 
demand the annexation of Syria to the empire, at the 
expense of an Eastern war more sanguinary than that 
the ashes and embers of which smoulder in the Crimea, 
the fearful contingency wiU be risked. Should these 
" interests of France " require Gibraltar or Malta, or 
a descent on the coast of Kent, they must be gratified. 
Do they indicate the Rhine as the natural frontier of 
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France, there is half a million of armed men ready to 
cany devastation across the Continent ; and there are 
in reserve plausible reasons in the Tuileries for all they 
do. These " interests ^' are exceedingly elastic. 

Kobody can predict what will satisfy them, or what 
tjim they may take, or what feats they will attempt ; 
they may insist on the Mediterranean being turned 
into a French lake, Constantinople being made a ^^ new 
Paris,^^ as in ancient times it was " new Rome,'' or 
on the Sultan becoming a satrap of His Imperial 
Majesty. Thus the East will be opened up to France, 
and the splendour of the queens of the East will be 
added to the throne of Charlemagne. Should these 
interests V take a western tour, the General at Borne 
may be instructed to withdraw, the retiring echo 
of the tramp of his legions sounding the death-knell 
of the Vatican and its dynasty. The "interests of 
iPrance '' may summon Pio Nono to Paris, or send him 
to Jerusalem, or require his presence in Algeria. 
These "interests'' have been very actively engaged 
for years. They have lighted the fires of a hundred 
foundries, cast rifled cannon, organized an army of un- 
rivalled efficiency and prodigious size, built iron-plated 
ships, and launched a navy that threatens to exceed 
that of England. 

These " interests " awoke the thunders of Magenta 
and Solferino, and struck off the chains of Italy, and 
kindled in the hearts of its people an inextinguishable 
love of freedom. These same " interests " obstructed 
the accomplishment of what they began by placing a 
fleet alongside of Gaeta — increasing the troops of 
France in Rome, and annexing Savoy, lest it should be 
supposed that Imperial disinterestedness alone inspired 
every act. These " interests " have muffled the press, 
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silenced the Bishops^ talked of freedom, paid compli- 
ments to the church, and burned incense at its altars. 
It is difficult to sav on what side these ^^ interests ^^ 
fight — the side of justice, religion, peace, and truth ; 
or the side of the common opponent of them all ; or 
how long they will continue in any one course or policy. 
They disquiet Europe because they are at the head of a 
powerful jpxmy, and have the command of a navy un- 
equalled. 

When these " interests ^' have done the work of the 
day, and Europe complains of their having violated the 
laws of right, and peace, and national independence, 
they suddenly dissolve into what the Emperor calls 
^^ the inexorable logic of facts.^^ This is his answer to 
the complaints of mankind — his reason for the wrong 
he has done, and his sole justification of results which 
were commenced by ^^the interests of France ^^ and 
are crowned by ^^the inexorable logic of facts.^^ 
The Emperor may yet discover, when it is too 
late to retrace his steps, that he has overlooked or 
despised higher interests than those of which he is the 
worshipper, and that there is an " inexorable logic of 
facts " to which he has paid no regard. We wish he 
would turn his mind to the study of history. He 
would there discover that justice and truth and honour, 
are the weightiest interests of the nations of the earth ; 
and that avarice, revenge, and ambition dig the graves 
and weave the shrouds of peoples otherwise prosperous 
and strong. National existence aught not to be pre- 
ferred to honour. National conscience is nobler than 
material wealth. 

Glory is lost when justice is violated, or goodness per- 
secuted, or wrong inflicted. Athens sank into a village, 
Carthage buried in the sands, Babylon represented by a 
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few molten bricks, Egypt perpetuated in its gigantic 
pyramidal tombs, Venice with its palatial steps covered 
by the sea- weeds — Naples, and Rome, and Vienna, all 
speak one " inexorable fact,^' that the vital element of 
national greatness is moral, not material ; and that every 
attempt to reverse this great law has recoiled on the 
experimentalist in ruin and remorse. The mark of deca- 
dence is visible where many trumpets once sounded forth 
prophecies of immortality. Names that shook the world 
are forgotten. Genoa was once a powerful and wealthy 
republic ; it is now a memory, and little more. The free 
cities of Flanders are cities of the dead. The phalanx 
of the Macedonian, the legions of Rome, the guards of 
Napoleon, did nothing to perpetuate, and much to over- 
turn the empires to which they belonged. The founda- 
tions of empires are composed of better and more lasting 
materials. Prosperity and progress are developed under 
the shadow of a throne on which other and sublimer 
interests are thought of. It would be well did our 
Imperial ally see these " interests of France,^^ and accept 
^^ this inexorable logic of facts.^^ 




^i Irmfe in ^griit. 




C^ HE demand Napoleon made some time ago 
ff that he shonJd be allowed to retain military 
s: occupation of Syria for six monthB longer, 
^ and the repeated reasons and pretended 
necessities for it ni^ed in the Moniteur, 
and in the speeches of the Imperial party 
in the Chambers, aare, we fear, at least 
prophetic of fiiture troubles. It looks 
like another attempt at the extension eastward of his 
amiexatioQ policy. 

Some twelve years ago he interposed at Rome, in 
order to reseat the Pope in his crazy chair. His ei^les 
are still ia the Eternal City. The Pope is still his 
prisoner, while nominally protected. Nor will the 
tramp of his retiring legions he heard till Victor 
Emmanuel is proclaimed King of Italy Irom the 
Capitol, or Rome annexed to the Empire, or the Pop e 
carried to Paris to found a new Papacy on the Seine, 
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and to add fresh lustre to the throne of Napoleon. Savoy 
is a more recent illustration of this, the dominant passion 
of the Emperor. But the last, and in all probabilty the 
most fertile source of new complications, is Syria. He 
interfered, with the consent of the Great Powers, and 
with an instancy that did him credit, in order to restore 
goveiaiment and stop the shedding of blood. But it 
was made an express condition that he should withdraw 
his troops at the end of six months, or on peace being 
established. The time came for the return of his 
legions to Paris ; and not a few plain hints were con- 
veyed to the Tuileries that Europe expected His 
Majesty to fulfil the stipulations with which he entered 
Palestine. The only answer was the usual shower of 
anonymous pamphlets, demonstrating, with impassioned 
rhetoric, that the safety of the Christian population in 
Damascus, like the safety of the Pope and Cardinals in 
Bome, is dependent on the continued presence of the 
French. 

Among other curious phenomena it looks as if we 
may live to see the two capitals, Rome and Jerusalem, 
prostrate at the feet of the Emperor of the French. 
But a most important and strictly English consideration 
remains. Syria is part of the overland route to India. 
Whoever holds Syria holds one end of the key of our 
Eastern possessions. England^s greatest and most 
splendid appanage is very much in the power of him 
who becomes ruler of Palestine. The temptation to 
occupy that land of historic greatness and unrivalled 
traditions is, no doubt, very great. Its annexation 
would add to the lustre of the brightest crown. It is 
capable, if placed under a firm government, of immense 
territorial and commercial improvement. It has 
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harbours which might shelter the largest navy ; it has 
a soil long neglected, but likely, under skilful cultiva- 
tion, to supply com in any quantity to the granaries 
of Europe. Its mountain sides, rising in successive 
tiers of terraces, produce the fruits of every latitude. 
Let order be ritored and a firm and impartial 
hand resume the reins of government, and Syria 
would prove to France the most productive and valu- 
able colony, repaying her outlay a hundredfold. 

The ravine in which the Dead Sea sleeps was once 
the scene of fertility, and com fields, and gardens. It 
was ^' a good land.^^ The last rays of Paradise seem 
to have lingered louger on its bosom than on any other 
portion of the earth. Moral, not physical, elements 
explain its present degradation ; the reason why its rain 
is " powder and dust,^^ and its " sky as brass,'' and its 
'^ soil as iron,'' lies chiefly in the political and social 
debasement of the people that possess it. The Druse, 
the Maronite, and Moslem, live by plundering each 
other. The Bedouin of the desert and the untamed 
Arab reap, but rarely sow. The Jew, its ancient occu- 
pant, is the least tolerated in his own beloved inherit- 
ance. Where the reaping-hook has been beaten into 
the sword, and the pruning-hook into the spear, the 
wasted rivers, the cloven rocks, and the arid soil, and 
the drifting sands must remain. But let all this be 
reversed, and the vigour of a powerful and enlightened 
polity be felt, and this depressed but undestroyed land 
will become the " glory of all lands." Napoleon under- 
stands all this. His eye has long been on it, and his foot 
has been lately on its bosom, and his eagles still wet their 
beaks in its waters. The ^' sick man" dies by inches ; 
his interest in Syria ebbs away like a retiring flood. 
The whole condition of the Turkish Government is 
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.•ebrrapt and hopeless^ and every effort and sacrifice made 
hj Europe to keep it together has only served to pre- 
cipitate its decay. Its dissolution is now imminent. 
Syria will, therefore, soon be without a master, and its 
tribes without a ruler. Napoleon anticipates all these 
eventualities, and stands prepared to occupy the throne 
toid wear the slippers of the Sultan. England may 
protest, and Prussia may feel jealous ; but if nothing 
else is done, we shall waken one fine morning, and dis- 
cover that Syria has been annexed to France " at the 
urgent and earnest desire of the Christian population.^' 
But what rendered the situation of the Eastern question 
more complicated still, was the sudden and unmodified 
acquiescence of Russia in the proposal of France to 
extend the period of its tenure of Syria. Prince Grorts- 
chakoff published a despatch, of which the following is 
an extract : — 

" The explanations exchanged between the commis- 
sioners relative to the duration of the French occupation 
have particularly fixed our attention, because they 
touch on a very delicate question, which we may expect 
to see started between the cabinets. We entirely 
approve of the language used by M. Novikov. In our 
opinion, the military occupation of the Lebanon by the 
French troops ought not to be limited, except by the 
complete realization of the object for which it was 
undertaken, by the avowal of the Great Powers. It is 
impossible for us to admit that its task is finished, until 
the country has been restored to its normal state, which 
would render the duration of it useless. The military 
occupation of Syria is the result of a delegation con- 
ferred by Europe on France, and accepted by that 
power with the object of eflecting an urgent work of 
humanity, justice, and peace. The Conference might, 
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from an idea of moderation, eventually assign a limit ; 
but any provisions on this subject must, in our opinion, 
be subordinate to the realization of the essential object 
with which it was undertaken. Now, that object is far 
from having been as yet attained. Syria not only 
appears to us not to be in a state to render occupation 
by the French troops useless, and their recall desirable, 
but we think that the salutary results hitherto produced 
have been principally owing to the presence of the French 
force, and that the acts of justice and repression which 
they have supported, would become an excitement to 
fresh acts of vengeance if they were prematurely to quit 
the country. The peace of those countries, the dignity 
of Europe, and the military honour of Europe, would be 
equally compromised, if considerations of a compara- 
tively secondary nature were to prematurely put an end 
to an occupation which, in our opinion, had better 
have not been undertaken, than now left incomplete.^' 
We may rest assured that Russia and France per- 
fectly understand each other.. The domain of the 
Sultan is ripe for division. Russia is to have Constan- 
tinople, and France is to have Jerusalem, and the one 
will stand by the other in resisting every attempt to 
interfere with their division of the goods of the expiring 
Moslem. What conflicts this conspiracy will give birth 
to, it is impossible to predict. But this is certain: 
England wiU resist, or she must resign her right of way 
to her Eastern possessions. A short time ago, the 
T^mes expressed its belief that there was a secret com- 
pact between St. Petersburg and Paris. It was denied 
at the time; it is justified now. We state our deli- 
berate conviction, founded on evidence thoroughly 
reliable, that the kindling centre of a European confla- 
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gration will not be Italy, but Syria; and the sooner the 
eyes of the Cabinet of St. James are open to this con- 
tingency, the better shall we be prepared to meet it. 




6attrflrmg Cltrtiirs. 




EjHERE seems to be a general expectation 
^of trouble. The Parliament, the Es- 
^change, the Press, and the Pulpit are full 
^of forebodinga which we would neither 
deepen nor despise. In spite of all that 
is generously given and thankfully re- 
.ceived, there is always a residuum of sick- 
ness aud want, and possibly of chronic 
discontent, which the brightest summer and the most 
abundant harvest do not suflfer wholly to remove. The 
mills of Manchester are compelled, some of them to 
work half time, and others to stand still, xa.A some three 
millions, dependent on the cotton manufactures, sulfer. 
The sky of India is anything but bright. IrritatioD 
is general among many classes, and menaees of disturb- 
ance among the natives cannot be easily ignored. 

The Moslem population there, as in every portion of 
Asia, have a presentiment of their nearing annihilation.. 
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They think the Giaour is soon to supersede or absorb the 
fSuthful. This fear is stimulated by dangerous fanatics, 
and turned into a readiness to revolt which watches for 
every opportunity created by the unwatchfulness of the 
governing race, or the indiscretion of the local authori- 
ties. So obvious is this feature that sagacious and 
experienced men, like Sir John Lawrence, are anything 
but convinced of the near possibility of a peaceful and 
prosperous India. Nor is it an encouraging reflection 
that this splendid appendage of England threatens at 
this moment to be an expense instead of a contribution 
to the mother country. Amid very much in the heart 
of England to make us thankful and hopeful, he must 
be a blind discemer of the ^^ signs of the times^^ who 
does not see brewing in many directions, above and 
beneath — on sky and sea — ^in finance and commerce- - 
the elements of social — ^if not national — disquiet. 

If we turn our eyes westward and across the Atlantic, 
we discover, and even feel, the vibrations and heavings 
of no ordinary earthquake. The slave iniquity has at 
length ripened into a fearful retribution. The productive 
and fertile South has thrown off the industrial and 
vigorous North. A convulsion has rent in twain that 
vast continent, and the shock has been felt over Europe, 
and freedom, and religion, and humanity bleed at every 
pore. 

France looks across the channel armed to the teeth. 
He must be a traitor or a fool who does not expect the 
cloud that hangs above the Tuileries to burst some- 
where. Behind commercial treaties is an army of 
upwards of half a million. The imperial skater on the 
Bois de Boulogne does not for one moment forget he 
has " an empire to found and a defeat to avenge." Hi* 
feet are on his skates, but his hand grasps his sword- 
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hilt. He talks persiflage to ladies^ while he arranges 
campaigns — decrees the cessation of passports, and casts 
rifled cannon — glorifies the English alliance, and under 
the covering prestige it gives him, builds iron-plated 
ships, and calls out the reserve of the empire. 

Austria is in collapse. She can neither raise nor 
borrow a few thousand pounds. But her dying spasms 
will be as dangerous as her living energies in days gone 
by. The very vacuum created by her disappearance 
will rouse the most destructive tempests in Germany, 
and in all likelihood suck down into her vortex some of 
the principalities of that aggregate of kingdoms. Italy 
is torn by feuds generated at Rome. The partizans of 
Francis II. are inspired by devout friars, and goaded on 
to disturb what they cannot destroy, and delay that 
rising peace, prosperity, and freedom, which they regard 
as unpardonable heresies. But this plotting in the 
Vatican serves to force on Napoleon and Victor 
Emmanuel the Bx)man question, and to render it more 
and more desirable to have Rome the capital of a united 
Italy. The Pope will not resign his hold without a 
struggle, and the Rothschilds will resist his transference 
to Jerusalem. Russia quietly looks on, nursing her 
strength for the coming struggle, and making ready at 
the proper moment to descend from her frozen fastnesses, 
like an avalanche from the heights of Mont Blanc. 

Turkey in Europe feels the thaw that set in years ago, 
and steadily dissolves. Syria comes up with troubled 
heart and bleeding bosom, and the imperial annexationist 
of kingdoms has taken military possession of that por- 
tion of the overland route to India. These are a few, 
and only a few, of the clouds that gather on the sky of 
nations. Earnestly do we wish they may break in 
spring showers and lasting sunshine. But the hurtling 
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thunder^ and the vivid lightnings^ and the rising winds^ 
all convince us that, whatever be in reserve of beauty or 
peace, it must be arrived at through storms such as 
have nevOT before swept over Europe. 




; €ast ant Mtst 




^jj4^jV(-g9|\HE mortal sickness of the Head of the 
l^.!fc^R*HJ^ great Western Church, which no inci- 
; dental flush of health removes, and the 
) moral sickness of the Sultan, the head of 
the vast Eastern creation of Mahomet, 
are remarkable coincidences even in this 
age of abnormal and striking events. 
Nor is the coincidence rendered less im- 
pressive from the fact that the two systems of which 
they are the representative heads have nearly touched 
the very lowest point of depression. In past times the 
successor of St. Peter and the descendant of the Pro- 
phet were no mean powers. The crozier of the one and 
the scimitar of the other awed the peoples they conld 
not convert, and crushed every element or even appear- 
ance of resistance. But the decadence of both — that 
of the Western beginning in 1792, and that of the 
Eastern in 1831 — is now matter of history. 
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In 1792 the power of Borne as the ecclesiastical mis- 
tress of Christendom received its first deep and fatal 
blow. The fearful earthquake^ whose chief outburst was 
in Paris^ shook Europetoits foundations, and undermined 
the influence and spoiled and wasted the riches and long- 
gathered resources of the Roman priesthood in every 
part of Europe. The teaching of the Jesuits had pre- 
pared this, for it had ripened into every form of licen- 
tiousness in morals and insubordination in social life. 
The priests, the earliest victims of the Revolution, were 
drowned and beheaded by thousands — shrines were 
plundered — altars denuded of their costly lace — the 
church bells were cast into cannon and the cathedrals 
were converted into stables. After the battle of Wag- 
ram in 1809, Napoleon issued his celebrated decrees of 
Schoenbrunn and Vienna, in which he abolished the 
temporal power of the Pope, and incorporated Rome 
with France as the second city of the Empire. While 
the Pope was one day seated on his throne in the Sis- 
tine chapel of the Vatican, he was arrested by French 
soldiers, the ring denoting his marriage with the Church 
was torn from his finger, and himself carried prisoner to 
Prance, where he died an exile. The Papal Church still 
exists in France, plundered and impoverished, and on the 
same stipendiary footing as other denominations. Fifty 
years ago Paris had 5000 priests. Its population has 
doubled, and therefore it ought to have now 10,000 ; 
but the priests in Paris in 1863 barely amount to 1000. 
In Spain and Portugal its vast property has been con- 
fiscated, in Italy it is hated, and in Rome itself 10,000 
French bayonets are reqiiired to keep the Pope and the 
cardinals from the violence of his subjects. Its hold of 
Austria and Hungary is relaxing daily. Its power in 
Ireland was spent in the days of Daniel O'Connell ; and 
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were it not for Irisli immigration and the perversion 
of some two hundred sentimental clergymen^ it would 
have been pretty nigh extinct in England. The Pa-- 
pacy is the thin spectre of what it was. Its chief is 
the scoflF of many, the hatred of more, and the pity of 
his remaining friends. 

If we turn to the East and trace the outlines of Turco- 
Moslem decay we shall find these no less clearly marked. 
In the summer of the year 1821 the rapid decadence of 
the Turk began. That very year Ali Pasha of Yanina 
revolted, the Greeks rose in insurrection, and the 
Egean Isles, Epirus, Thessaly, and WaUachia and Mol- 
davia broke oflF from the Sultan. In 1827 the Turkish 
fleet was entirely destroyed. The Sultan also, in the 
vain hope of recovering his power, massacred 30,000 
Janissaries, and precipitated the ruin he could not stay. 
Algiers passed into the power of the French. The Pasha 
of Egypt rose up against the Sultan and defeated his 
armies in several battles. Only by the interference of 
the Western nations, afraid of the disturbance of Euro- 
pean balance of power, was the empire of the Sultan 
saved from utter destruction. The comparatively recent 
Crimean war, and the disturbed state of Syria, have 
served to exhaust it still more. Fever, plague, sensu- 
ality, fatalism, and the mischievous persuasion that Eu- 
rope out of self-interest will always interfere to protect 
it, have combined to wear out the remaining life of the 
Turco-Moslem dynasty, and to hurry on that crisis for 
which the Czar and Napoleon devoutly pray. Both the 
Crucifix and the Crescent are sustained by hands each 
regards as unhallowed. The Sultan who died the other 
day has bequeathed his slippers and his sorrows to an- 
other ; and the Pope, with softened brain and shaking 
hands requires to be carried away from his capital at in- 
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tervals by the Jesuits, lest the poor old priest should per- 
petrate what they regard as the greatest crime — some act 
of indiscretion before the Church and the world. These 
two edifices, constructed by so great labour, and founded 
on violence and plunder and blood, standnow like thewalls 
of the wharfs in Tooley-street, the other year rent and 
undermined, and calcined — dangerous only to those that 
seek shelter under them — ^whilethe unquenched subterra- 
nean fires revel in the fuel long stored up, and threaten to 
break out again with wasting fury. The now recognized 
policy of non-intervention is the surest way to hasten 
the final catastrophe. When that catrastophe comes 
few thinking men will deplore it. Both systems are 
fearfully stained with crimes of which neither has 
repented. As long as they exist they are incapable of 
doing good or of mitigating evil, or aiding mankind. 
Hitherto the sun has risen amid clouds and set amid 
clouds. His future path gives promise of a more splendid 
and enduring lustre. 

Dervish and monk — ulema and patriarch — Sultan and 
Pope — are words in the dictionaries and histories of the 
world, and no longer sounds that shake the nations. 
They have run their course, and are rapidly passing into 
that Dead Sea out of which is no resurrection, and over 
which is no hope. We know well the perplexities of 
statesmen persuaded of the utter hopelessness of keep- 
ing Turkey together, and yet striving to do so lest the 
breaking up of its heterogeneous mass should prove the 
means of letting in torrents that will sweep Europe 
from East to West. We can well understand the posi- 
tion of Napoleon, who would extinguish the Pope to- 
morrow if he did not fear the sapping action of domestic 
Jesuitism and the insurrection of a superstitious pea- 
santry and a fanatic priesthood. But an influence greater 
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than huinan^ acts steadily and irresistibly ; and every 
«ane mind now clearly sees and anticipates the upshot. 
The destruction of these inveterate systems, like the 
sinking of a great ship at sea, will draw into the vortex 
all within their influence. We do most earnestly desire 
to see England cut every connection with the Papacy, 
and so escape every disaster which may be inflicted by 
its descent as a millstone into the depths of the sea. We 
desire no less ardently to see all God^s people in her, 
though not of her, escaping from all communion with 
her or sympathy with her errors, that thus they may 
not partake of her plagues or perish in the catastrophe 
that overwhelms her. 



^ 




Caiiinir. 




[^HIS eminent statesman in youth was at- 
- tached to the Court, at a time when the 
1^=^ shadow of the priest darkened every acre 
\ of Piedmont, and the presence of the 
priest infected every home — coercing or 
cajoling toward all that was retrograde. 
It appears that in this young man was 
then a spirit which even an atmosphere 
laden with suspicion could not repress. It occasionally 
broke out in terms too honest for the age, and greatly 
unpalatable to the royal and sacerdotal tyrants, who 
held that people vegetate in order that the priesthood 
may have pasture. This rendered his travelling in fo- 
reign countries a State expediency. Among others, 
England seems to have most attracted his attention. 
It furnished a national exemplification of that life of 
liberty without license, and authority without tyranny, 
which nobly met his aspirations trnd views. Thus his 
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momentary relegation by his enemies, unexpectedly 
paved the way to their ultimate extermination. 

On his return to Piedmont in 1842, he showed that, 
with riper experience and richer stores of information, 
he had acquired greater moderation of character. One 
of his earliest organizations on his return, in concert 
with Balbo and Santa Rosa, was the Agricultural As- 
sociation, the direct design of which was the improve- 
ment of the land. But by holding its meetings in the 
principal towns, it originated discussions which not 
only agitated the stagnant air, but embraced and gave 
ventilation to opinions bearing on the social elevation 
of the nation. 

As soon as the royal decree of 1847 removed the re- 
strictions on the press, he established the Resorgemento, 
under the responsible editorship of Balbo. This journal 
pleaded for Italy in language eloquent and earnest, but 
always temperate. It contrasted powerfully with the 
fierce democracy of Mazzini, and like an enlightened 
press in all countries, it served the highest patriotic in- 
terests with remarkable success . 

In the stormy periods that clouded and convulsed the 
years 1848 and 1849, Cavour, misinterpreted on the 
right hand and on the left, lost his seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies. But he held fast and inspired with greater 
energy his grand trumpet the Resorgemento, Gioberti 
was at the head of the Cabinet at this time, and was 
prevented by that solitary organ of argument and opi- 
nion from plunging with all his Cabinet into the vortex 
of a seething democracy. The struggle with Austria, 
the huge incubus of Italy, became more desperate by 
the defeat at Novara. Cavour was returned a Deputy 
in 1849. His moderation in the strife with Austria led 
some to suspect he was becoming retrograde. An able 
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article in his journal, headed ^^Let none infringe the 
freedom of the press/' restored him to confidence. His 
speeches on the Sicardian laws raised his reputation, 
and in 1850 he joined the Cabinet of Azeglio by accept- 
ing the portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Rome and Vienna saw the light brightening in Pied- 
mont, with horror. The former refused to abate one jot 
of her most mediaeval pretensions. The King stood 
firm— declaring his reverence for the Pontiff, and no 
less his adherence to the Constitution. Sardinia opened 
its bosom to all exiles for conscience sake — many of 
whom have since repaid the hospitality they received in 
noble services and sacrifices. The King resisted the 
threats of Austria and the surging influences of the coup 
d'etat of December 2, 1851. Cavour rose daily in po- 
pularity and power, and on Azeglio's retirement he was 
summoned by the King to construct a Cabinet. He 
undertook this on condition that he should come under 
no subserviency to Rome. Unshackled he formed his 
Cabinet, and stood before the nation Premier in 1852. 
His firmness in these circumstances was beyond all 
praise. Rome on one side exacting, protesting, whining, 
and working the confessional against the King and his 
Minister; and Austria overbearing, and, in the person 
of Radetzky, inflicting unheard-of cruelties in order to 
strike terror, on the other side, placed Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour between two fires of no common intensity. 
But steadfast adherence to the Constitution became in 
both Sovereign and servant a fixed principle — a fixed 
passion. This little Italian State dared, in these diffi- 
cult circumstances, to send the Austrian General an in- 
dignant protest against his cruelty and confiscations, 
which had made life in Lombardy a calamity. Not 
only this. Cavour recalled the Sardinian representative 
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from Vienna, and at the same time held out help and 
hope and a shelter to the fiigitives from Austrian atro- 
cities. No Englishman can refuse his tribute of admi- 
ration to conduct so decided and noble in circumstances 
well fitted to shake it. As if to render Cavour^s persis- 
tency in principle impossible, Mazzini interfered in his 
accustomed style — arresting what he meant to promote, 
and harassing by his absurd and crude plans the patri- 
otic exertions of those who had understanding of their 
country, its circumstances, and its times. Subsequently 
to these events, cholera struck Sardinia with what the 
priests interpreted as judicial vengeance. The Right 
and Left resisted the proposal of Cavour — carried with 
difficulty — to join the French and English alliance 
against Russia. Subsequently we find the King, broken 
down by domestic bereavements, on the point of enter- 
ing into a Concordat with Rome, till, roused by Azeglio 
from his danger, by being warned he was the victim ^' of 
a cabal of friars, who had driven the Queen of Spain to 
sign a similar Concordat which had destroyed her,^^ Ca- 
vour, temporarily deposed, was again called to the helm. 
In 1856 he represented Sardinia at the Paris Con- 
gress. At that memorable diet he gave a faithfiil 
picture of the horrible condition into which the patri- 
mony of St. Peter had sunk, and of the absolute and 
immediate necessity of some interposition to save the 
Pontifical Government from the growing reprobation 
of Europe, and from inevitable decay or destruction. 
He was silenced by the colossal domination of Austria. 
But the seeds he sowed took root even in the heart of 
Napoleon. Six or eight weeks before, unsuspecting minds 
believed that the harvest of 1859 would magnificently 
respond in Italy to the seed-time of 1 856. It is not 
so. The drama has been left unfinished. Italy is 
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altered. Is she cleansed? The Austrian has been 
beaten. Is his dark tyranny dispelled, and Italy '^ free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic ?^^ Cavour said No 
Shocked, and pained, and chagrined, he resigned. 
We confess we attach immense weight to the judgment 
of a statesman whose character is untarnished — whose 
antecedents are so just and true — whose moderation 
has been so great and wise. 
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iums mh 4ganb«lbi. 




^ H K representative of tyranny, intolerance, 
I diielfy, and injustice, contrasta well 
: with the representative of freedom, jua- 
S tice, and truth. A Nemesis, slow but 
sure, thundered at the palace doors of 
tlic one, and got ready the steeds that 
carried him away a wretched fugitive, 
without sympathy unless in the Vatican, 
without adherents unless mercenaries. Garibaldi, un- 
touched by ambition or vain-glory, reckless of life if 
he can only strike off the chains of pining captives and 
open an exit to the countless victims of unprecedented 
tortures, even now, rises lustrous and alone above the 
European horizon, attracting to himself all eyes, and 
receiving, unsought, the acclamations and the prayers 
of Christendom. The contrast is inexpressible. Who 
would not be the humblest of the caccialori of the Alps 
under the banner of Garibaldi, than Lanza, or Landi, 
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or the best paid and decorated executioner at the head 
of the armies, or the sbirri of Francis II. 

We have no love of revolution ; we cannot justify 
the insurrectionist against law, and order, and constitu- 
ted authority ; but occasions sometimes occur, excep*- 
tionable and peculiar, when the cry of the oppressed, 
and the appeal of the tortured from innumerable dun- 
geons, not only allow, but demand the interposition of 
^n arm equal to their emancipation, and form, and 
usage, and prescription fall with universal consent in 
the presence of a sword neither rashly nor prematurely 
unsheathed. Garibaldi has done for his co-patriots 
what Cromwell and his Ironsides dared to do for the 
oppressed Protestants in the valleys and on the slopes 
of the Cottian Alps. The cruelties of Francis, and the 
tortures of his inoffensive subjects, had made the Two 
Sicilies an Aceldama. We pitied — Garibaldi has 
saved. Victor Hugo thus describes, in burning, but 
just words, the inflictions of the Nero of 1860 : — 

'^ The kingdom of Naples, that kingdom which now 
occupies our thoughts, has but a single institution — 
the police. Every district has its cudgelling commis- 
sion. Two sbirri — Ajossa and Maniscalco — reign under 
the King. Ajossa cudgels Naples ; Maniscalco cudgels 
Sicily. But the cudgel is merely a Turkish weapon. 
This Government has, in addition, the instrument of 
the Inquisition — torture. Yes, torture ! Listen. A 
sbire, Bruno, binds the accused with the head between 
the legs, until he confesses. Another sbire, Pontillo, 
fixes him lipon an iron grating, beneath which he 
lights a fire. This is called the burning chair. 
Another sbire, Luigi Maniscalco, a kinsman of the 
ichief, has invented an instrument into which the arm 
or the leg of the victim is introduced ; a screw is turned 
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and the limb is crushed. This is called the ^ angelic 
instrument/ Another suspends a man by his hands 
and feet between two walls, and then jumps on him 
and dislocates his body. There are also thumb-screws 
for crushing the fingers, a tourniquet for pressing the 
head, an iron ring with a screw, which almost forces 
the eyes out of the head. Sometimes a victim escapes. 
A man named Casimiro Arsimano was one of these ; 
his wife, his sons, and his daughters were seized and 
placed upon the burning chair. The Cape Zaflferana 
touches on an arid beach. To this beach the sbirri 
brings sacks. Each sack contains a man ; it is plunged 
into the water, and kept there, till the man no longer 
moves. It is then taken out, and he is commanded to 
confess. If he refiise he is plunged in again. Gio-- 
vanni Vienna, of Messina, expired in this manner. At 
Monreale an old man and his daughter were suspected 
of patriotism. The father died beneath the whip ; 
the daughter, who was pregnant, was stripped naked 
and flogged to death ! There is a young man of twenty- 
one years of age who does these things. This young 
man is called Francis II. This takes place in the 
country of Tiberius. Is it possible ? It is true. The 
date ? 1860 — the very year in which we live. Add 
to this the fact of yesterday— Palermo crushed by bomb- 
shells, flooded with blood, massacred. Add, again, 
this frightful tradition of the extermination of towns, 
which seems the maniacal rage of a family, and which, 
in history, will hideously unbaptize this family, and 
change Bourbon into Bomba." 

It became the awfiil duty of Humanity to put a stop 
to these atrocities. Her servant accepted the mission, 
and before that brave man the troops of the tyrant fled ; 
and Palermo, and Messina, and Naples — we hope we 
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may be able soon to add Rome — are rising from the 
dungeon^ and breathing the air of freedom and of hope. 
It may yet be left to Garibaldi, in a way not at present 
revealed, to finish the work Napoleon stopped short, 
and to leave, as a heritage to Europe, Italy free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic, from the Gulf of Taranto to 
the Lagunes of Venice. 




®nu '§dam. 



^^§;^^fE^N all hands it is confessed that Reform, 
^Wv^^/'j ^ * political movement, has not stirred 
^^d^^ the depths and barely disturbed the sur- 
~( face of the national life. The words of 
Mr. Bright and kindred hot spirits, on 
whose lips it was a party-cry and a per- 
sonal interest, have died away into the 
faintest echoes. The promises of the 
great N^tor of Reform were so little heeded that their 
translation into a hill has not even provoked a compa- 
rison of one with the other, or a solitary complaint of 
blighted hopes and disappointed expectations. The 
whole interest of the people who at first felt some con- 
cern in the subject has evaporated or passed into other 
and more congenial channels. We believe that healthy 
instincts are the springs of this unwonted feature, this 
sudden revolution. The Reform Bill of 1832 has not 
answered the expectations or fulfilled the prophecies of 
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its eloquent partizans ; and the corruption, bribery, and 
political profligacy which have defiled so many recent 
elections have convinced the people that additional tin- 
kering in the same direction can only aggravate the 
evils it was meant to cure. The sympathies of intelligent 
minds appear to gather round other centres, and to lay 
hold on plans of national elevation which statesmen are 
slow to apprehend. Since the failure of State-reforms 
to cure those evils which it was really wrong to expect 
they would cure, reflecting and benevolent persons have 
turned their attention to the roots of national life, as 
distinguished &om its Parliamentary leaves and blos- 
soms, and for many years they have laboured with in- 
creasing success to improve the latter by the improve- 
ment of the former. Whatever national faith and sense 
of responsibility we desire to see in Parliament, can no 
longer be superinduced in its corporate'character, or laid 
on as colour. Events have occurred and changes have 
taken place which at present put all this out of the ques- 
tion. We must upheave the Parliament by raising the 
masses. The motive force is religion, in the varied for- 
mulas in which it now works in the chief cities of the 
empire ; and if its influences can only be carried dowu 
into those classes of whom thousands live and die like 
the brutes, and into those shops in which a vote is 
a property and given to him who bids highest, we may 
expect a social improvement that must tell on the re- 
presentatives of the people. It is in a reformed people 
that we have the best pledges of a reformed Parliament. 
It is by the increased temperature of the national life 
that the Parliamentary thermometer will rise. It is 
not conventional or external restrictious, but inspira- 
tions, principles, desires, that affect powerfully and per- 
manently. A good people will choose good men — and 
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efficient men too. Vitalize the heart, and you quicken 
the brain. Let justice and truth and purity — the oflf- 
spring of religion — ^become the objects of passionate love, 
and no more things of expediency and calculation, in 
the bosoms of those who are daily rising in wealth and 
position, and a vote for a representative will be held as 
^ solemn trust, and it will be given under a sense of 
responsibility which no mean interests or party obstinacy 
will be suffered to dilute. We would not refuse to 
aUow a large margin for preferences, but our hope of 
good — the highest good — must and does rise from the 
play and intensity of internal forces, — ^from those prin- 
ciples that strike their roots in the conscience and heart 
of the nation. A country may seem for a time to pros- 
per in material riches and in social splendour, while it 
swings clear of all religion and morality. For years it 
may present to superficial minds the irrefragable proof 
that righteousness is not necessary to the exaltation and 
greatness of a people. But a crisis overtakes it and 
puts its greatness, to the test. It yields under the pres- 
sure. It was a compromise — a creation of outward cir- 
cumstances — ^the equilibrium of material forces. The 
crisis demanded a moral life that was not there. The 
nation fell, and learned in its degeneracy what might 
have averted it, — that however you glorify and legalize 
immorality, it rots a land and corrupts a people, and if 
not cast out must ultimately destroy it. This is the 
sublime logic of history. 

We confess, therefore, that we have far greater hope 
of reform from ragged-schools, and City missions, and 
sermons to the masses, and multiplied churches, than 
from Reform nostrums. Parliamentary Reform may 
be the necessity of a party, but it is not the real require- 
ment of the country. Something more radical than this 
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is needed. There must be an inner work in the con 
science and heart of England first. The best machinery 
with bad men to superintend it can only do mischief. 
The very worst with good men watching it is capable of 
boundless good. The evil is in the nation ; the secret 
of corruption is in the very class which empirical poli- 
ticans would increase. Better admit the evil and face 
it and dispel it, than dodge it, and try to cover it up. 
Let the Ministers of State adjourn their Reform Bills 
sine die, and let the ministers of religion put forth all 
their energies in creating a reformed people, and very 
soon there will be a really reformed Parliament. Nor 
is our expectation too sanguine. The effects of a mighty 
moral influence are visible in all sections of the country. 
A new inspiration descends into the depths of our so- 
cial system. Those seeds cast into the farrows of the 
age will grow up and bear fruit. Let us patiently and 
hopefully sow, and we or our children may see the ga- 
thered sheaves of old England's harvest-home. 




Conbents in tfej Cfenrtfe of ftnglanlr. 




tj N attempt was lately made to graft on 
1 the Church of England one of the very 
J worst usages of the Church of Rome. 
^Like all similar Jesuit moTcments, it 
begins in a nook — advances stealthily but 
steadily, and ultimately startles tlie 
Church and the country by some un- 
locked - for revelation of conquest and 
success when no evil was apprehended by cold and care- 
less people. It is at the beginning of such experiments 
that publicity is mtrat effective. The following paragraph 
is copied firom the Globe .- — 

" A ' Religious House ' is to be opened for young 
men who are members of the Church of England, and 
in which they are to commence a life under fixed reli- 
gious rules, having for its foundation the threefold 
promise of obedience, poverty, and celibacy. One of 
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the young men who is about to enter has, it is said, 
given what he can to fit up an oratory, and will, when 
in residence, give up all he has for the support of the 
society. A gentleman who styles himself ^Brother 
Ignatius ' is inviting communications from young men 
on the subject.^^ 

We know Father Ignatius very well — a brother of 
the late Lord Spencer — a pervert to the Church of 
Rome — and still a Passionist Monk. Whether this 
gentleman be a relative by blood or by orders we cannot 
discover. But this we do know, that all these new 
conventual orders and institutions spreading in England 
— Redemptonsts and Passionists — are simply afl&liated 
branches of the great and powerful organization of Ig- 
natius Loyola, and that, under names less offensive to 
English ears than that of Jesuit, they are accomplish- 
ing the work of these skilful and desperate pilots of St. 
Peter^s bark. We think we shall do the Church the 
greatest service by setting forth in this paper authentic 
and reliable evidence of the meaning and nature of the 
vows to be taken — ^^ Obedience, Poverty, and Celi- 
bacy.^' 

Obedience means absolute prostration of reason, con- 
science, and Christian duty to the word and will of the 
ecclesiastical superior of the convent or order. For 
instance, in Cardinal Wiseman's own edition of the 
^' Exercises of Ignatius Loyola,'' the devotee is told 
that if ^^ what he sees to be black the Superior should 
pronounce to be white," he is boimd to believe it to be 
white. This abnegation of every exercise of reason and 
testimony of the senses is still more fully brought out 
in the celebrated work of Liguori, entitled '' The Spouse 
of Christ," the work of a writer canonized for his mo- 
rality and writings, which last the Congregation of 
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Sacred Rites pronounced faultless, and to which Dr 
Wiseman directs his followers to pay special deference 
and attention. 

Speaking of obedience to a superior^ at page 425^ 
Liguori says : — 

'^ You should not entertain any doubt about the cor- 
ifetness of his advice, but should obey him blindly and 
without reply — not asking the grounds of his opinion, 
but submitting in all things to his direction. If you 
desire to understand the reason of his advice, you will 
be always more perplexed, and will relapse into your 
troubles of conscience. Obey blindly — ^that is, without 
asking reasons. Be carefiil never to examine the direc- 
tions of your confessor. Keep always before your eyes 
this great rule, — ^that in obeying your confessor you 
obey God : force yourself to obey him in spite of all 
vour fears.'' 

Let such ^^ obedience " be introduced into the Church 
of England; let Churchman or Churchwoman be 
compelled to render it; let the Rev. Mr. Bonwell or 
some bachelor friar be the " Brother Ignatius,^' — does 
it require any prophetic inspiration to enable us to 
predict that the stye of Epicurus will prove a faint type 
of the new convent ? It is notorious that under this 
very system the licentiousness of Italy and Spain has 
become the scandal of Europe. 

Pierce ConoUy, a priest of the Church of Rome, in 
his letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, thus states what 
he saw as the finiits of this obedience : — 

" I have seen a priest in England get up a miracle, 
and very successfully, at the very moment when he was 
experimenting in seduction. I have seen priests of 
mean abilities, coarse natures, and gross breeding, prac- 
tise on pure and highly-gifted women of the upper 
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ranks^ married and unmarried, the teaching of their 
impure casuistry with a success that seemed more than 
human. I have seen these priests impose their pre- 
tended Divine authority, and sustain it by mock miracles 
for ends that were simply devilish/^ 

Such are the nature and the results of the conventual 
vow of obedience. Such is a mere handful of the huge 
and rank crop that will be grown on the soil covered by 
this new movement. But we must adduce still stronger 
additional illustrations of the nature of obedience from 
that great master of conventual ethics, the " Blessed 
Liguori.^^ At page 113 of the work already referred 
to, he says : — 

" In obeying the directions of prelate, superior, or 
confessor, one is more certain of doing the will of God 
than if an angel came down from heaven to manifest 

His will Even when it is doubtful whethei a 

precept is conformable to the law of God, the generality 
of theologians and masters of spiritual life teach that a 
Religious is bound to obey. St. Philip of Neri used to 
say they shall be most certain of not having to render 
an accoimt of the actions performed through obedience* 
For these the Superiors only who commanded them 
shall be held accountable. He had once said to St. 
Catherine of Sienna, ^ Religious will not be obliged to 
render an account to me of what they do through obe- 
dience — for that I will demand an account from the 
superiors.^ ^^ 

St. Liguori concludes from all these that ^^ it is the 
duty of a nun to obey promptly, without reply, and 
without thwarting her superiors or disturbing their 
peace.^' 

On the second vow. Poverty, Liguori thus writes : — 

"All the money, furniture, clothes, and whatever 
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species of property you possess^ all that you receive 
from your relatives, or for the firuits of your indus- 
try, belong not to you but to the monastery. You have 
only the use of what the Superior gives you. Hence if 
you dispose of anything without his or her leave, you 
are guilty of sacrilegious theft by violating the vow of 
poverty.^^ 

On Celibacy, the third vow, Liguori is singularly elo- 
quent. In order to dissuade men and womien, but es- 
peciaUy the latter, from marrying, this canonized bache- 
lor thus delineates the married state : — 

^^ O ! how imhappy and miserable is the life of the 
generality of married persons. I have known the cir- 
cumstances, the feelings, and dispositions of num- 
berless married persons from the highest to the lowest 
classes of society, and how few of them were content ! 
The bad treatment of husbands, the disaffection of chil- 
dren, the wants of the family, the control of relatives, 
the pains of chUdbirth, which are always accompanied 
with danger of death, plunge poor seculars into endless 
troubles and agitation, and fill their souls with continual 
regret at not having been called to a happier and more 
holy state.'^ 

Endeavouring to persuade ladies to take the veil, the 
Saint thus describes married life : — 

^^ The husband must be attended to. If his directions 
be neglected, or his commands not immediately exe- 
cuted, he breaks out into complaints and reproaches. 
The servants disturb the house, at one time by their 
quarrels, at another by their demands. The children 
are a perpetual source of annoyance,^' &c., &c. 

Such is marriage in Roman Catholic countries. 
What must be the product of an institution in which 
these three absolute vows are taken ? First, soul and 
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b odyare laid at the feet and desecratedto the purposes 
of a celibate priest. What he insists on is duty ; what 
he requires is due as to God ; what he makes law is 
obligation, without delay and without dispute. Is it 
possible for woman, in such circumstances, to retain 
her purity and to remain pure ? Is it possible for man 
to retain one atom of independence, self-respect, or 
freedom? 

The vows of poverty absorb the property, as those of 
obedience 1^ hold on the person. The enriching of the 
convent is the necessary consequence. Hence these in- 
stitutions have absorbed the wealth of communities, 
impoverished industrious families, and more than once 
they have roused nations to seize their possessions in 
order to prevent their own destruction. The vow of 
celibacy crowns the iniquity of the system. It detaches 
the victim from society and his property from himself: 
and, violating as it does the law of nature and the or- 
dinance of God, it aggravates and exasperates the evils 
of its sister vows. 

But the grave question remains. Are these institu- 
tions to be incorporated with the English Church? 
Are our people not only to be tainted with Popish 
errors, but to be corrupted by priestly licentiousness? 
It is most desirable, nay, dutiful, to investigate and 
arrest this new movement. It is the greatest of mis- 
takes to connive at it, to deprecate exposing it, and to 
pooh-pooh the attempt as insignificant. 

We cannot compel the Bishops to inquire, but we 
have laid before the public an authentic and faithful 
exposure of a most iniquitous and Jesuitical experiment 
on the patience of England, the forbearance of the 
Episcopacy, and the morality of our parishes. We sub- 
mit that some person in authority should put himself 

VOL. II. K 
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into communication with " Brother Ignatius/^ and thus 
ascertain what right he has to inaugurate the abomina- 
tions of Rome in the Protestant Church of England. 




pjntalm&frt m 6niglanii. 




" T is not hie sentiments that are the real 
BOurees of the sufferings of Montalembert, 
J but his assuming that the press of France 
^ is free. He writes in Paris as if he were 
resident in London — praises and abuses 
in his own favourite newspapers as if he 
were writing in the ^mes. The merit of 
his opinions we demur to ; but the 
brilliancy with which he launches them on the winds, 
and the freedom which he claims and exercises for the 
expression of them, excite our admiration and regret. 
Formerly he praised what he appreciated in England, 
and expressed his ardent desires that France might have 
a tithe of our distinctive exceUences and national great' 
nesB. At that day the praise of England was construed 
to be the dispara gement of France, and the desire of 
amelioration equivsl ent to insensibility to the blessings 
of the Imperial Giovenimeat ; and the eloquent writer 
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paid the penalty of having dared to think that France 
would be better were she like her ancient rival and 
living ally. At that day all onr sympathies were on 
his side. His cause was ours ; and in his punishment 
we felt ourselves censured. That excitement subsided, 
and Montalembert fell into the shadow of the iron des- 
potism he could neither mitigate nor dispel. 

He has now come forth in a new character — reassert- 
ing for his country freedom of discussion, but damaging 
alike the sacred privilege and its ultimate prospects by 
desecrating it in the advocacy of an indefensible sacer- 
dotal despotism. Strange composite is this eloquent 
man I He wields a free pen in order to write up a cruel 
bondage. He can see and appreciate freedom in Eng- 
land. He can neither see nor admit the existence of 
worse than Egyptian bondage in Rome. His Ultra- 
montanism blinds his eyes and blunts his feelings, and 
exasperates his passions against all who will dispute or 
deny that Rome is the central Paradise of Europe — ^the 
Jerusalem of Christendom, the Ambassadress of Heaven, 
and the benefactress of the earth. England is all that 
is good and great up to the point of her Protestantism, 
where, we think, lies the fountain of her greatness — ^in 
her glory and her freedom, he sees only her shame ; what 
we think explains the power and perpetuates the supre- 
macy of this little island on the bosom of the seas, te 
denounces as heresy, and regards as the great black 
stain on our white cliflFs. We would not clip the wings 
of a soaring eloquence, or repress by the faintest ap- 
pliance this free speech — these candid opinions — this 
assertion of the freedom of the press, even at our 
natioiml expense. There is magnanimity in his denun- 
ciations of our country. There is nothing mean and 
selfish in his bitterest invectives, though there runs 
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along every sentence a fearfiil confiision of principle and 
passion — early prejudice and blind attachment to an 
indefensible despotism, which, stript of the gilding of 
his glowing eloquence, is seen by impartial eyes as the 
dark, colossal curse of Italy — the scoff, and shame, and 
pity of Europe. It is under the influence of a delusion, 
which sober facts cannot dissipate, that Montalembert 
asks : — 

" What oath has he (Pio Nono) violated ? What 
Constitution has he abolished? What blood has he 
shed? What property has he confiscated? What 
traps has he laid ? What falsehood has he uttered ? 
Whom on earth has he deceived or persecuted ? He 
amnestied, without exception, all the old enemies of the 
Holy See, and they repaid him* by dethroning him the 
first time. What liberties has he destroyed ? He had 
granted them all to his people with a liberality which 
we must not cease to bless, though it appeared impru- 
dent to many. They made use of it to assassinate his 
Minister, to besiege him in his palace, to force him into 
flight, to declare him deposed from his throne. Finally, 
what baseness has he committed? He is the only 
Sovereign in Europe who has seen his capital occupied 
for ten years by friendly but foreign troops ; and I ask 
of the most fastidious and the most disdainful, what 
Prince has maintained during these ten years an atti- 
tude more noble, more calm, and more dignified ?'' 

It is of no use to ask for an answer to a string of 
negatives. The real demand is. What has Pius IX. 
done for the people of the Romagna ? Has he lessened 
their intolerable taxes ? Has he mitigated the espionage 
of a priesthood, whose Argus eyes are everywhere? 
Has he reduced the number, or diluted the. irresistible 
demands, of sturdy beggars and superstitious raendi- 
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cants ? Is it not a demonstrable fact that during his 
pontificate the deaths have all along exceeded the 
births ? Does not the miasma of the Pontine marshes 
increase every year? Do not the people prefer the 
very worst calamities of heaven, in the shape of fever, 
cholera, or oidium, to the absolution, blessing, or pre- 
sence of the Pope ? Is not all Europe, Austria scarcely 
excepted, of one mind in this matter ? What strange 
hallucination can have led a great mind to defend so 
desperate a cause, and to expend, without the least suc- 
cess, so great talent in trying to wash the Pontifical 
Ethiopian white, it is impossible to say. So much elo- 
quence, expended with so little success, is the last re- 
quired illustration of the utter hopelessness of all apo- 
logy for the reign of Pius IX. But, says our eloquent 
champion : — 

^^ Sixty years ago she did worse still — she repressed 
the revolt in Ireland with a ferocity worthy of the 
Convention. I am not one of those blind volimteers 
who confound the present condition of Ireland with 
what it was in 1798. I believe that Ireland would gain 
nothing in any respect by separating from the British 
empire ; but I abhor the politicians who employ two 
weights and two measures, and I affirm with all Europe, 
which knows it well without daring to say so, that there 
is not a single one of the arguments invented, traded 
in, and exaggerated by English journalists and orators 
against the Pontifical Government in the Eomagna, 
which could not be, and which is not every day, re- 
torted by the patriots and Catholics of Ireland against 
English domination in that country. Doubtless, logic 
does not always govern politics; happily, it is not 
everything in the world ; but, happily, also, it is some- 
thing. And assuredly it will not be permitted to thia 
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illustrious natiou, so woftdly led astray, to heap with 
impunity one upon the other all these flagrant, repeated, 
and impudent violations of the rules of logic, which are, 
in this instance, identical wilih those of morality and 
humanity, of Divine justice, and regard to shame/' 




Wtktox Cmmamul anlt Itnlg. 




^-■^j^LORENCE, the city of Dante, has re- 
J^- covered her long-lost rights. Victor 
; Emmanuel reigns over the most illus- 
fil^i- trioua living esthetic Buecessor of Athens ; 
and literature, science, and men begin to 
feel they are not the serfs of an intolerant 
dynasty and a cruel despotism. Nor is their 
eamneipation from that dark and deadly 
incubus, the Pontifical usurpation, a trivial deliverance. 
The strength, and pride, and insolence of the priest 
flourished under the shadow of a ruler who received 
license to crush, and absolution of his crimes at the 
hands of the Pope. A tyrant must be a Papist; it is 
the necessity of his order. Every Papist need not be 
a tyrant. But the ruler who cares for his own indul- 
gence, and nothing for the wants or sorrows or suffer- 
ings of his people, cannot continue at peace with him- 
self without receiving those diluents and opiates which 
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Pontifical hands so freely scatter. It is true Victor 
Emmanuel is a Roman Catholic ; but he is more a King 
than a Papist. That system does not flourish under a 
free constitution and in the air of civil liberty. It de- 
mands the shelter of a tyrant^s throne ; it requires co- 
ercion from the civil sword, in order to force its dog- 
mas on a reluctant people ; and in order to allow its 
pretensions adequate scope and verge, it must have in- 
fluence to inspire, or make the laws of the country in 
which it works. 

Victor Emmanuel is a Roman Catholic, accepting the 
spiritual errors of that system as his faith ; but he has 
cast off Pontifical leading-strings ; he detests govern- 
ment by priests. He insists that no cowl shall legislate, 
and no crozier rule. He is no Ultramontane; his 
Romanism is of tlie mildest type. He knows, too, that the 
people of Tuscany are sick to the heart of that politico- 
ecclesiastical conspiracy which has been crushed into 
them under the name and sanctions of religion, and 
long to breathe a pure air, and to enjoy the liberty of 
believing only what is true, and worshipping God after 
the prescriptions of conscience. His popularity lies in 
his known sympathy with this condition of things ; in 
his ascertained sympathy with struggling liberty, and 
his determination to rule as a constitutional Sovereign 
in that realm in which Cfcsar, not the Pope, ought to 
reign. 

Around him are gathering clouds big with storms. 
Austria waits and watches for an opportunity to embroil 
or strike, viewing, as she must, the new Italian 
monarchy with some such eyes as that with which 
Satan looked on Paradise. The King of Naples, as 
soon as he gets rid of his own troubles, is ready to 
have a fall with Victor Emmanuel on more grounds 
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than one. The Pope, or rather his French General, 
looks on the Bomagnoles with so intense yearn- 
ings that their subjection to Rome, and nothing 
less, can satisfy him. Beyond and above all floats and 
looms that silent and imperturbable mystery in the 
Tuileries, on which Europe looks and marvels and 
waits. 

It is a time when Christians should lift their hearts to 
the everlasting hills from which their aid comes. Ad- 
hering to those great truths enunciated in all their 
ancient purity and sharpness at the glorious Reforma- 
tion ; cherishing them in warm hearts, and proclaiming 
ihem from eloquent lips, and feeding on them as " meat 
indeed,'^ we have nothing to fear. Our calculus is 
immortality ; our password is that Name which is above 
every name ; our sure hope is victory. 

Let our Senators think of other elements of prosperity 
than bales of cotton and hogsheads of sugar. The way 
to get most of time, is to lay hold on eternity. The 
Ten Commandments are more precious than these. 
Banks and warehouses perish; right and truth and 
principle last. Let us not clutch at shadows. Hold 
fast eternal and substantial realities. England is on 
her trial. Prightfiil is the responsibility of that man 
who sells his trust, or betrays her confidence, or wavers 
in so momentous a crisis. 




^i Irinrf of ®aks ani |ia ^iwt. 




jh^Y^^^i;^^ HE Prince of W^es resolved to pay a 
M,.'^RfAii*( visit to Rome. This excited a good deal 
r of feeling in certain circles, and in some 
y of the newspapers it occasioned animad- 
vereion. It is certainly a " new tiling 
under tte sun," but we do think it is 
neither unnatural in a young man having 
time to travel, nor fraught, of necessity, 
with evil to himself. When that period shall arrive 
— which we pray may be very distant indeed — when 
he will ascend the throne of theee realms, it will 
surely be in all respects better to have an en- 
lightened, intellectual, travelled, and iutelligent ruler, 
than a mere devotee to pleasure and passion of the type 
of George IV. A sound and Christian education at 
home, followed up by personal acquaintance with facts, 
and men, and things as they are, is surely so far a 
better preparation for the dignities and responsibilities 
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of a throne, than monkish and inapproachable seclusion. 
Why should the Heir- Apparent to the Throne be 
denied what in these days is the enjoyment of even 
second-rate tradesmen and shopkeepers — a visit to the 
continent of Europe? Why should the miserable 
riffime of Pio Nono, or pusillanimous distrust on our 
part, prevent an English Prince from treading where 
Consuls trod on the Appian Way, gazing on the Forum, 
admiring the majestic ruins and still unquenched glories 
of ancient Rome — of the great Republic and the 
gigantic Empire ? Because he goes to Rome, he need 
not do as Rome does. Because in the dominion of 
'^ the Beast,^^ to use an apocalyptic phrase, he need not 
take on his forehead the ^^ mark of the Beast. Were 
His Royal Highness to attend high mass at St. Peter^s, 
or to worship winking Madonnas, or to kiss the Pope^s 
great toe — eventualities most improbable — he would* 
raise a storm in England it would take years to quell. 
But we believe the spirit of his Royal Mother is too 
strong within him, and the responsibilities of his high 
position too keenly felt by himself, to admit of any such 
indiscretion. We are persuaded he will never forg et 
that he is the son of Queen Victoria — no common 
queen, — the heir of a Protestant Throne — no second- 
rate thing — and the future monarch of a country 
excommunicated by the Pope because accepted and 
owned by God. He may gratify his aesthetic taste 
without compromising his Protestant convictions. He 
may be civil without giving up an article in his creed, 
or an obligation in the Decalogue. He would need, 
however, to have all his -wits about him. Those astute 
Cardinals, who lie in wait like spiders in their webs for 
the rash, or the incautious, or the sentimental butterflies 
of the hour, will set their traps and spread their webs. 
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and try their subtlest tactics, and wield, in season and out 
of season, all their influence and charms, in order to 
induce His Royal Highness to do something that will be 
a handle to them and an oflence to Englishmen. 

But we are inclined to believe that Rome is the last 
and least likely place on earth for an enlightened 
Protestant to become a Roman Catholic. Luther 
never felt so much a Protestant as he did at Rome. 
The sincerity and purity of Protestant truth rose upon 
the great Reformer's heart with a radiance and 
splendour and power, at witnessing the insincerity of 
Rome, which in holier and more favoured circumstances 
he had not felt, and he returned from the Papal 
metropolis an intenser Protestant. His Royal Highness 
has seen what Romanism has done for a people, a city, 
and a soil favoured above all other lands by nature, and 
cursed beyond all by superstition. He has learned that 
when the priests assimie to be gods, the people all but 
cease to be men. In the Pontifl^ himself, who seems at 
a distance all that Dr. Wiseman paints, he must have 
learned by closer scrutiny to recognize a mere puppet 
of the Jesuits, worked for their political aggrandize- 
ment, and presented to stupefied Cabinets as the sacred 
successor of St. Peter, the source of order, the priest 
of destiny, in order to consecrate and speed their 
schemes of secular domination. 

His Royal Highness has gathered from the sight of 
almost universal beggary, relieved at intervals by 
brigandage, from filth altogether acclimated and long 
naturalized, from impurity and immorality promenading 
in shameless splendour with cardinals at the Opera, and 
with priests on the streets, and from the marks of decay 
visible on all future possibilities of improvement, what 
a richly-endowed Romish priesthood can do, with a 
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thousand years for the experiment and undisturbed 
iBCope for its action, in the way of elevat ing a 
nation. 

Nor has the Prince of Wales, with his characteristic 
good sense, foiled to see through the mummery which 
decorates and disguises the Romish faith. Truth is 
simple, often severe in her ritual and forms. She is 
simplex munditm — never gaudy, adorned the most 
when adorned the least. She can afford to be so. But 
Enror needs decoration 9s disguise. Pomp and splen- 
dour are essential to her acceptance, popularity, and 
success. The amount of the material grandeur is very 
often the measure of her inner deformity and moral 
corruption. A prince educated under the eye of a 
queen who regards simplicity as real sublimity, and 
loves not to ^^ paint the rose, gild refined gold, and add 
fresh perftune to the violet,'^ is vesry likely to carry 
early and pure impressions to Rome, and under the 
very shadow of St. Peter^s to deepen and strengthen 
the first lessons he received from a right Protestant 
mother. In the Miserere of Passion Week he must 
have heard intermingling the groans of religion and 
liberty, prisoners in St. Angelo. In the Church of 
Home he may have discovered crushed and bleeding 
the Church at Rome. In a Protestant chapel for 
Englishmen outside the walls, he learns to estimate at 
their real price the clamours, complaints, and grievances 
of Cardinal Wiseman. He must, by the irresistible 
force of the contrast, have thought of England, great, 
free, powerful, prosperous in her docks and warehouses, 
and peaceful on her acres and green fields, and have 
learned, as he never learned before, that " righteousness 
exalts a nation f' and what the most intelligent have 
never failed to see, that where Romanism is dominant 
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there every spark of light is trodden out, every firuit of 
freedom frost-bitten^ and Paradise itself turned into a 
Pandemonium* 




^t |flp« in «rtr«ms. 



£-^£*j E Ji^™ J'ead in the pages of a late Arctic 
'""' '" traveller, that one day a huge masa of 
. ice on which a lai^ hear was seated, 
T^Js V quietly hcking his paws, hroke off from 
the mainland, and was borne away on 
5wi the current in a southern direction. The 
bear howled terribly as soon as he dis- 
coTered his position, appealing from 
every side of his ice-craft for the interposition of a 
deliverer. But no friend was at hand, and steadily the 
ice drifted towards the sun^ dissolving every hour. In 
vain the lone voyager on his lessening float appealed to 
air, ocean, and ice for a friend. 

Somewhat similar to this is the situation of the Pope 
of Kome. Insensible to the perils of his condition, and 
believing that all would continue as heretofore, he took 
no steps tu consolidate his friends, conciliate his ene- 
mies, or reform his conduct. At length the waves <^ 
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that deep sea that now sweeps over Italy struck the 
crazy Popedom, and set loose the Papacy like the ice- 
berg of the Arctic regions, with Pio Nono adrift and 
alone. As he nears the sun, the light of which he 
heartily hates, and as he feels his raft melting into the 
element from which it came, he sends forth the most 
piteous howls. One day he wastes his strength in 
cursing Victor Emmanuel ; another day, but with 
" ^bated breath,^' he is upbraiding Napoleon. To-day 
he is calling in loud and piercing Misereres on all the 
'^ Catholic ^^ Kings of the earth, as they value their 
thrones and lives, to come to his help. As if his pro- 
phetic instincts warned him that an echo was more 
likely to return than an answer, he turns to his last 
refuge, the saints in his Pantheon. But none of them 
seem willing to interfercr There are " winking '^ vir- 
gins, " weeping '^ virgins, '^ sweating ^^ virgins, but, 
notwithstanding this variety, they are deaf to the 
appeals and entreaties of him who at last feels himself 
and his throne in extremis. Poor unhappy Pope \ 
Lamoriciere is fled, — the Irish recruits are prisoners or 
fugitives, — ^the King of Naples has absconded, his 
dungeons are laid bare soon to be broken up, — and the 
Pope, like the bear on the iceberg, is carried toward 
the sun, and both Pope and Papacy are dissolving in 
the light and warmth of a climate they were not made 
to flourish in. 

What adds to the sadness of the situation, very few 
seem to pity the imhappy old priest. His flock prefers 
the wolf Garibaldi to the shepherd Pio Nono, and the 
pen of Emmanuel to the fold of the venerable shep- 
herd. Should not this suggest to the Chief Pastor, 
now in his agony, the possibility that the pastures on 
which he has fed them may not have been of the purest 
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and freshest sort, and that something must have gone 
wrong in a professedly Christian country, where the 
advent of Diodati^s Bible is set down as a new and 
startling phenomenon ? We have said very few pity 
him: There is one great exception. Paul Cullen is 
awake. He has thundered from his Irish Vatican 
against kings and princes, but no lightning follows at 
his heels. What is our own Cardinal about ? Has he 
not a word to say for his chief? Has he no fear, con- 
sidering his prospects and pretensions, lest Pio Nono 
be the last of the Popes, and no Nicholas sit on the 
Pontifical throne ? Should he not see to it that Paul 
Cullen do not take the wind out of his sails ? Might 
not a good lusty roar from the slums of Westminster, 
if powerless to save Pio Nono, do a world of good to 
Dr. Wiseman ? There used to be in England bishops 
inpartibus previous to the Papal aggression. It really 
seems likely, should Pio Nono escape from his deli- 
quescent float by the appearance of some Austrian 
craft, that henceforth we shall have a Pope in partibus 
likewise. Were the Papacy, in the most elemental 
sense, a blessing — ^had it tried to inspire into men's 
souls nobler and purer motives of action, or benefi- 
cently penetrated their hearts, or transformed those it 
touched with its many hands into better men— we 
should so far regret its ruin. But let us look for one 
moment into those millions of Italian beating hearts — 
let us watch the smouldering flame of passion, lust, 
revenge, that smokes and bums within — ^let us note 
the foul thoughts that nestle there, or flit from heart 
to heart like dark spectres, or fan with untiring wings 
the embers not yet extinguished. What has Romanism 
done to change these ? What successful efibrt has it 
made to repress them ? It has played with them, pro- 
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fited by them, connived at them, absolved them — ^but 
all the while they have grovm into ranker luxuriance. 
What is worse, as often as the light has sought to 
penetrate the misty air, it has been diverted or 
darkened by a priesthood who prefer the darkness to 
light because their deeds are evil. Rome has a brilliant 
past. ; The fields of ancient battles, the shrines of holy 
martyrdoms, the arena of eloquent debates are there. 
But its present is humiliating and shameful. It has 
been weighed and found wanting. It is impotent for 
good. It is fit only to be cast out and buried. 

This seems to have become the conviction and the 
feeling of the wisest and best of mankind. Nor shall 
we lament the fate of the Papacy. Were we so 
weak, our recollections would rush back to Smithfield, 
the Inquisition, and the Alps — ^there to gather the 
proofs of the apocalyptic brand on her brow, " drunk 
with the blood of saints,^^ and thence to return, kind- 
ling every feeling within us into hatred of a system 
which has perpetrated such crimes and cruelties. It 
appears that the words of Daniel are now passing out 
of prophecy into history,—" The judgment shaU sit, 
and they shall take away his dominion to consume and 
destroy it to the end.^* But when that system has set 
in everlasting night, and the traces of its crimes are 
overflowed by the waters of judgment, true religion 
will only shine forth with augmented splendour. '' The 
kingdom and dominion and the greatness of this king- 
dom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall 
serve and obey Him.^' 

A Christian has no fear about the issue, as he has no 
misgivings about the merits of the old priest who is at 
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present the greatest suflFerer. One sits and rules high 
above the tide-marks of this troubled European sea. 
The deluge of superstition and of evil that has swept 
over the earth so long begins to ebb. All that is 
worthless will be washed away, and from a new Ararat 
the incense of worship and the accents of song wilt 
ascend to heaven, and around it the seeds of righteous- 
ness will spring up, and the ^^ deserts of the earth will 
rejoice, and her solitary places blossom as the rose/^ 

Evil has in its bosom its own destruction. Truth is 
victory, and hers is the heritage of eternal peace. 




ftatioital IropRpnbism. 




BOVE aU doubt, France assumes a 
more warlike and aggressive attitude. 
This policy is advanced as mucli by her 
■ pen as her sword. She has crippled 
Austria, and reduced her to a condition 
of fiscal and social disorganization, out of 
which she seems unlikely to emei^. She 
has united the new Italian empire to her 
own by the ties of gratitude, of interest, and espe- 
^ency. She had added lo beriieU' bavoy aud those 
provinces which open up for her armies an easy mwch 
into the very heart ot Switzerland. She has rendered 
Russia neutral, ifnotanally. Ofthis,the remarkable hint 
to England, in the columns of the Opinion Publigtie, is 
no unsuggestive evidence ; — 

"The inheritance of the sick man is about to open. 
Constantinople may, from one day to another, become the 
Gordian knot of European policy ; and on the shores of 
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the Bosphorus the Anglo-French alliance can alone 
counterbalance the power of Russia. The time is 
coming; the symptoms of the final crisis are multiplied, 
«nd the Emperor Alexander has not forgotten the 
policy of his father^ or the will of Peter the Great/' 
While accomplishing these results — masterly as strokes 
of genius, but ominous in every other light — France 
has not ceased to increase her military resources, sti- 
mulate the creation of new and more powerful weapons 
of war, and to place herself in a position equal to any 
emergency of aggression or defence that may turn up. 

As if to open up tempting inducements to the aggres- 
sive spirit of France, Prussia is more and more elimi- 
nated firom the Germanic Bund, and left fireer to throw 
her whole weight into the scale she may regard as most 
seductive. Finding Prussia apparently in the market, 
and believing, with an unprincipled diplomatist of last 
century, that every nation, like every man, has its 
price, France will oflfer to Prussia, Hanover, or Saxony, 
or Brunswick, or all three, if necessary, on condition 
that she allow the Third Napoleon to translate into 
possession the wishes of his uncle, by uniting to France 
the Bhenish Provinces. Prussia, isolated and neu- 
tralized, may be tempted to acquiesce. Then will 
Austria drink to the dregs the cup she has mingled. 
Hungary, Croatia, Bohemia, and the Tyrol, sick of the 
supremacy of the House of Hapsburg, or stung by 
years of insulting treatment, will separate themselves 
from a centre they now detest ; and Austria will remain 
in Europe its central skeleton, the object of fear to 
none, and of compassion to all. 

Meanwhile France is thankful that England does not 
protest against this propagandism, and infers that the 
absence of a definite and formal protest is virtually our 
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repudiation of all the severe speeches fuhninated in 
Parliament, This is a strange inference. It implies 
that his minister cares nothing that the policy of his 
master is reprobated as the source of deepening dis- 
trust — as politically dishonest and threatening to the 
peace of Europe — that it is exposed in penetrating light 
and in withering words — that Europe is of one mind as 
to its merits and its meaning. He treats all public 
opinion as wasted breath as long as England reAises to 
condense it into a technical protest^ and hurl it at the 
head of Napoleon. He does not mind the thimder as 
long as no lightning strikes. He laughs at receiving a 
bad name^ if it does not lead to his arrest. Detection 
is fiin. Discredit is of very little moment^ and denun- 
ciation in Parliament^ or Congress, or newspaper is 
complimentary. It is satisfactory to him that the 
entente cordiale is not broken, and that England dare 
not, or cannot, enter her weighty protest against 
France^s first move toward the absorption of Europe, 
Is England indisposed, or are her ministers previously 
too deeply committed? 




% fiariiittal Cnrtmng. 




^M£ Sanday hie reverence delivered liim- 
;;/^; self of a pastoral, which he transmitted 
i with compliments to the Times. It has 
I about it the sort of congratulatory self- 
conceit which we hear in the fitmiliar 
notes of the cock on his favourite dung- 
hill. It ia incontinently jubilant. We 
do not mean to deny that the Bomish 
statistics are correct ; what we cannot but note is the 
complacent air of our old &iend the Cardinal, and the 
sly fling he deals with such ecstasy at the Protestant 
Church of England. 

He reviews the last ten years, dating the decade of 
course at the time of his memorable pastoral from the 
Flaminian Gate, and bids us admire the policy in which 
it had its birth, as well as the success of the mission 
committed to hia hands. What is the present actual 
position of Popery in Gi-eat Britain in 1863. We state 
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the estimate we have carefully formed in round nimL- 
bers : there are nearly a thousand churches and chapelsj 
nearly twelve hundred priests^ and about thirty-five 
monasteries (in spite of the Act of 1829), the last of 
which has been built and endowed by Viscoimt Field- 
ing, for the Franciscans, the followers of afilthy fanatic^ 
St. Francis of Assisi. During the last ten years 
fifteen communities of nuns have been established in 
London and Westminster alone. 

In estimating the amoimt of Dr. Wiseman^s success^ 
it is necessary to bear in mind the fact of a vast increase 
of population during the last ten years, and a great im- 
migration of labourers from Ireland, an exact state- 
ment of which would show that the increase of mass- 
houses has not been very much in excess of the increase of 
population. It must also be borne in mind that the multi. 
plication of Protestant churches and chapels has gone 
on with far greater speed, in aU directions and of aU 
«izes. But while accepting these modifying elements^ 
it is not denied that the Romish faith, dying down to 
the roots in every country on earth, is more than hold- 
ing its own in England. We confess our surprise is 
that this masterly scheme of deception does not spread 
with far greater speed, and attract to its bosom much 
greater numbers. Its splendid ritual, its gorgeous 
sacerdotal dresses, its rich music, its venerable preten- 
sions, its mysteries for speculative minds, its coarse 
shows for common eyes, and the intense and practical 
fanaticism of its devotees, are all calculated to gather 
adherents from every level, and to swell the numbers 
which the Cardinal boasts of in his inflated pastoral. 

The doctrines, too, of the Bomish Church are ama- 
zingly agreeable to flesh and blood. A feast fit for an 
alderman one day is atoned for by a fast which admits 
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all the delicacies of the fishmonger that are in season, 
and excludes only mutton chops and beef steaks. The 
Cardinal^s own fast at Dundalk, not very long ago, 
excelled the richest feasts of the most luxurious of the 
Roman Emperors. Indulgence in sins of the flesh is 
expiated by wearing haircloth shirts and girdles, set 
with thorns, and everybody knows it is much easier to 
mortify the flesh than the lusts of the flesh. A dear old 
father is always ready to absolve at Farm-street the 
sins of Regent-street, thus enabling the penitent to 
start afresh with a clean bill of health, and run up a 
new score against next Lent. It is a most convenient 
religion this Romish system. The priest relieves his 
ipenitent of all responsibility, guarantees his everlasting 
welfare in spite of all peccadillos, and engages to arrange 
for him with St. Peter at the gates of heaven. It com- 
bines assurance of all the joys of heaven, while it con- 
nives at all the sensual enjoyments of earth. 

Its ceremonial is most stringent, while its morality 
is conveniently lax. Outward obedience is rigidly 
exacted, while inward purity is undervalued or ignored. 
The creed is lengthened prodigiously, and the decalogue 
is correspondently curtailed. The Sacraments are 
turned into a splendid necromancy, and meretricious 
but captivating drapery takes the place of true holiness 
of nature. It attracts the poor by its tinsel, and the 
rich by its shows ; it charms the ignorant by its lofty 
pretensions, and the learned by its scholastic subtleties. 
It has prizes for the ambitious, and cells, and solitudes, 
and whips for ascetics, while it deceives the humble by 
its ostentations self-mortifications. Recent perverts are 
the Jacobs of Christendom. The patriarch at night 
thought it was Rachel, but in the morning be discovered 
it was Leah. The Bride of their adoption they will yet 
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find is the Woman on the Seven Hills. Long acting as 
Cicerones to sentimental ladies of both sexes^ Drs. 
Manning and Newman have passed the Rubicon, or 
rather the Tiber, and now display in their behalf a more 
rabid fanaticism, and teach in their sermons a darker 
superstition, than Wiseman himself. There must be 
power — infra-natural it may be — ^in that system which 
has captivated and chained to its chariot wheels not a 
few strong men. It is a wonderful mystery — be it of 
iniquity. It is a democrat in America, a despot in 
Austria, and in England everything by turns. Its 
hundred hands touch the sceptre and arrange the 
ballot-box. It tolerates no other religion when it is in 
power ; and it whines for toleration, which means in 
its vocabularly equality and supremacy, where it is in a 
minority. Are kings conscious of rocking thrones ? — 
it engages to steady them. Are kingdoms troubled 
with revolutions ? — ^it undertakes to quell them. To- 
day it puts the iron rod in the despot^s hand, and bums 
incense of adulation before him ; to-morrow it blows 
the trumpet of sedition, and rouses the passions of the 
fierce democracy. The dislocation of parties in Church 
and State opens a way for this unwearied and solid 
wedge. Cardinal Wiseman boasts, but we should take 
warning. 




JJuggfsttons for % |op£. 




^ B want to give a little advice, to Pio Nino, 
not as Pope, but as the head of his house- 
hold. We would not for the world meddle 
■ with his pretensions as the successor of 
Peter, and the yicar of a higher than he ; 
but we may administer, in good temper 
and with simple motives, a few practical 
instructions, which, if they do not make 
his Church purer, may make his house cleaner. Our in- 
terference is not with his theology, but bis economics. 
We want him to sweep out dirt — veritable dirt. We 
have no desire to discuss his divinity. Will the Pope 
kindly set about punishing or reforming the hordes of 
criminals that infest every portion of the States of the 
Church? He may select either sword, but let him, for 
once, make use of one. The knife is the almost imi- 
versal weapon in Borne, and the arbiter of every quar> 
rel. Assassins are in nearly every wine-shop ; but in- 
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stead of meeting with their deserts, they catch hold of 
the cassock of some convenient priest, or lay hold on 
the horns of some handy altar, and they are safe from 
punishment as an innocent citizen. But, as if holy or- 
ders vastly increased the value of human life, the mur- 
derer of a priest has no chance of escape. Theft, in its 
homoeopathic and infinitesimal aspect, is so connived at 
in Rome that it seems as if, like dirt, it had become 
holy. Stealing watches and pocket-handkerchiefs are 
venial sins. This ofience is rarely punished. We know 
the excuse — ^we can sympathize with the apology. As 
related by M. About, it is : — " Were we to catch and 
imprison all such thieves, we should have to erect ten 
prisons for one, and expend so many scudi on the main- 
tenance of criminals, that we should have none left for 
the payment of Swiss.^^ We regret that we cannot build 
prisons, but we can ofifer advice. Either rule or retire. 
The people pay taxes on wine, fruit, fires, cattle. They 
are taxed at birth — taxed in the cradle — ^taxed at bap- 
tism — taxed at burial, and their estates taxed after they 
axe in purgatory. It is hard that for so much money 
they enjoy so little protection. 

There is another little matter which we hope he will 
have time to settle. The streets of Rome swarm with 
beggars, who dictate to the stranger alike the duty of 
giving, and the amount of his alms, which is awkward. 
In vulgar lay Governments beggary is discouraged ; but 
in that of his Holiness it is fostered and consecrated, 
and the sturdiest mendicant is infallibly taught that he 
is nearest the kingdom of heaven. Poverty is a capital 
on earth as well as one in heaven. A medical gentle- 
man ofiered one day to restore the sight of a young 
blind beggar in Rome, by operating for cataract. The 
father of the lad interposed, alarmed, and indignantly 
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protesting against the operation, as sure to be the ruin 
of his own and the son's income. While the Pope has 
been alarming Emperors and Kings by showers of epis- 
copal pastorals, might he not, now that he has got his 
sacred feet once more in his cross-emblazoned slippers, 
turn his paternal regard toward his beggars ? They may 
be sacred — ^this we do not dare to dispute ; but they are 
terrible nuisances. They may be very dear to the Papal 
heaven,- but, with their sores and grimaces, and dis- 
plays of all manner of diseases, they are disgusting on 
earth to carnal eyes. Nor can we omit to remind 
the Pope of another inveterate Roman institution very 
much entitled to treatment by that common-place 
thing, a good besom — ^we mean Roman lotteries. We 
admit they yield the State a very considerable revenue, 
and their incidental prizes awaken in Roman hearts 
what is generated by nothing else — hopes of better days. 
But gambling is fraught with terrible results ; it destroys 
legitimate commerce — it leads to murders and suicides 
— ^it is reprobated by religion. The Pope knows all this 
as well as we do. But it supports the holy friars by 
payments for their blessing, which always creates lucky 
numbers ; and, above all, these lotteries bring the State 
£80,000 a-year. It is a great sacrifice to give this up. 
But it becomes a Pope. He has a short time for reflec- 
tion. He is now at home, and alone — not his first but 
it may be his last opportunity. The taxes of a country 
are a very secular subject; but the Pope exacts, and the 
people pay them. If the vines are very productive they 
are heavily taxed. If the oidium destroys them, the 
towns are taxed ; and the poor victims constantly main- 
tain that the oidium is a greater blessing than the tax- 
gatherer and imposer, Antonelli. Neither agriculture nor 
commerce can live. Neither cattle nor children are ex- 
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empt from taxes. Hence the area over which the Pope^s 
benediction extends is the least cultivated of all and the 
most prolific in miasma and pestilence. Fever rapidly 
gains ground in Rome, and even in Frascati and Tivoli, 
once celebrated for the purity of their air. To ask the 
College of Cardinals to resolve themselves into a Sani- 
tary Committee, and the Pope to set up as Chief Sani- 
tary Commissioner, is perhaps too great a consummation 
for him to inaugurate and for us to expect ; but while 
infallible in things too high for us, he might condescend 
to be useful in things he thinks too low for him. The 
Immaculate Conception is a very fine dogma, but im- 
maculate hands, houses, streets, and fields are not al- 
together beneath one's notice. We have but faint hopes. 
The Pope looks at everything from a spiritual point 
of view; hence, discontent is schism — an opinion that 
dirt is disagreeable, and begging intolerable, and thieves 
and assassins worthy of punishment, is heresy. Resist- 
ance to a tax is insurrection against the Vicar of Christ; 
reform of gross and scandalous abuses is a demand 
which must be smitten with anathema. We wish the 
Pope were less spiritual or more so ; then he would look 
at the wretched condition of his kingdom, in the exer- 
cise of common sense, and avail himself of such advice 
as we have given him, or he would rise above the level 
of mundane aflfairs altogether, and leave their adjust- 
ment to secular hands. At present he is too spiritual 
to do any good to this world, and he is too secular to 
have any great interest in another' world. The result 
is that he has educated a nation to hate him, and to re- 
gard heaven itself as undesirable if it be what priests de- 
lineate it. The Pope has returned to the Vatican. He 
enjoys a respite. We do hope he will make good use of 
it. His fate is suspended on the instancy and excellence 
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of his decision. Let him prove to Europe that the Pope 
at home is now what he never was before— a greater 
blessing than the Pope at G^ta. 




^tnht m l^^ltB" 




O sensible man wants to create a panic 
by prophecies of evil. There is enough 
of chronic misery in this world of ours 
: without our helping it to a fever. No 
panic is, or can be, well-founded; and 
when one occurs with some latent reason 
in it for its escitement, it usually turns 
out that people would have done better 
to have mustered a little patience and have been quiet. 
But insensibility to danger is no less to be deprecated, 
because it is often as disastrous in the long run. He 
who turns every threat of evil into panic, and he who 
shuts his eyes and steels his nerves to sceptical incre- 
dulity where mischief is actually imminent, are alike 
destitute of common sense, and unlit to be either the 
sentinels or the guardians of personal, social, or national 
well-being. Panic is the excitement of the coward. 
Incredulity is the condition of the sot. Preparation — 
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^et and unceasing — ^is the attribute and action of the 
hero, the patriot^ the statesman^ the man. 

These remarks are naturally suggested by the present 
din of preparation which we hear in barracks and dock- 
yards^ and in some measure by the popular remarks 
that arise from or accompany it. Some say our present 
outlay is needless expense incurred in order to meet an 
imaginary evil, and, with the exception of this complaint 
and the characteristic grumble at having to pay Income- 
tax anew, they steep their minds in the opiate dream 
of a false security they innocently believe will not be 
soon disturbed. 

Others think enough is not done to meet a fearful 
and instant danger. They fancy they see a quarter of 
a million of armed Frenchmen marching on London ; 
they sell out and get away from Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, the expected scenes of the first battle, as 
fest as their heels, or rather the locomotive, can take 
them. Let us sift these popular impressions, and see 
what amount of substance and shadow is in them. 

It is plain enough and undeniable that much of what 
was our safety as an island has disappeared. For all 
practical purposes of national defence " there is no more 
sea '^ between Great Britain and the continent of Eu- 
rope. Fleets will no longer wait upon the weather. 
Wind and tide can no more defend us, or fight against 
our adversaries, as the stars in their courses fought of 
old against Sisera. A favourable breeze or the reverse 
will no more settle the continuance of our national ex- 
istence. This is all over. Steam has done it all. We 
now turn the opposing waters into impulse, and stand 
out into the teeth of the storm, and arrive at the oppo- 
site coast with the precision and the speed of a shuttle. 
Little did James Watt imagine that his application of 
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this wonderful elastic vapour would affect the outer 
safety while it ministered so materially to the inner 
prosperity of his country. 

Till the Cabinet rose to the level of the crisis^ and 
looked on a rotten man-of-war as a worse thing than a 
rotten borough^ there was nothing to prevent a secret 
coalition on the Continent — probably disclaimed and 
denied to the last, and only detected in the act^order- 
ing some thousand soldiers to make a descent on any 
part of our seaboard, or simultaneously on many points 
from Brighton to Inverness, and leaving memorials of 
their visit as costly as humiliating ; or sending two or 
three ships of war, with orders to shell Yarmouth, 
Shields, Edinburgh, or Aberdeen, unless bought off at 
a great sum. It may be thought the etiquette and 
usages of war would render this impossible. But there 
are too many and too fresh incidents in modem history 
to allow us to attach much weifi^ht to this. It may be 
supposed a too rash experiment ; but ra«h experimente 
are sometimes splendid successes. It may be deemed 
too hazardous; but what great or coveted result was 
ever reached except through hazard ? The real question 
that most concerns us is, are we in a condition to re- 
ceive and give a good account of such contingent visi- 
tors ? Did we discover the approach of a hostile arma- 
ment, or rather new Armada, toward any of the places 
we have indicated as most exposed and least defended, 
is our Channel fleet so distributed that, with the aid of 
the electric wire, or other recognized signal, we could 
intercept their descent, and cripple or utterly crush the 
insolent invader ? 

Batteries, erected at the mouths of harbours and 
rivers, and other similar places on our seaboard, cannot 
be multiplied suflSciently to render them equal to the 
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repulse of an invading force. At best they can only 
deal with single ships, bent on entering the harbour or 
otherwise inflicting mischief. Our reliance must be on 
a powerful steam fleet ; our wooden, or rather iron and 
wood, walls are still our only effective batteries. But 
steam has so revolutionized the condition of our fleet 
that fewer sailors and more soldiers are now required. 
A war-ship has at length become merely a floating bat- 
tery. Her motive power is not wind but steam, and 
therefore canvas is very much superseded by machinery. 
The corps we must now greatly strengthen as the very 
heart and arm of the navy is that of the Royal Marines. 
They are sea soldiers — equal to sea service or land con- 
ffict — taught to use the rifle or work the great guns. 
They retain in their character much of the sailor that 
is of service in action, and they add to the linesman 
precisely that which renders available at sea all the 
energy and valour of the British soldier. It indicates 
alike wisdom and watchfulness, that several thousand 
have been added to this splendid national corps — an 
earnest only, we trust, and instalment of many thou- 
sands more. It is time that the raw economics were 
done with, and that our Government, disdaining all 
panic, but alive to contingencies too long and widely 
suspected to be altogether baseless, should show the 
whole world what resources are in our country available 
at the shortest notice, and what a volcano of destruction 
England would be to those who dispute her power or 
dare to risk a conflict with her. 

In discussing our preparations for the worst, we are 
not insensible to the value, or distrustful of the courage, 
of volunteer riflemen. They would no doubt give the most 
powerful invading force that could land on our shores 
reason to repent of their indiscretion. But while they 
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have all the stamina and pluck of onr finest troops, 
they cannot be expected to attain the perfect discipline, 
the esprit de corps, and what the French call the so^ 
lidarite of English Guards or Scottish Highlanders. Aa 
subsidiary forces, and as an evidence to those who con- 
template a descent on our shores of the tremendous 
energies which the first smoke of an enemy's camp or 
boom of a hostile gun would waken into life, they are 
most important. But our main reliance must not be 
on them. Their creation must not in the least degree 
— and we are persuaded it will not — lessen the resuscita- 
tion in all its extent of our navy, and the appliance in 
it and to it of all the latest improvements in warfare 
and weapons. The grander the scale of our prepara* 
tion the less the likelihood of assault. The highest 
economy at present is our sparing no expense. We 
have neither suspected nor named in these observations 
any one nation. It is not necessary, nor charitable, 
nor expedient at present to do so. But when we see 
France, Austria, and Italy agitated, Prussia and Greece 
in full revolution, and Russia arranging its army of ob- 
servation, none but a traitor or wrongheaded Quaker 
would grudge our expenditure in getting ready a fleet 
fit to cope with any naval force that may choose to risk 
its existence in an assault on our coasts. 




att. Srijit mtir % irat« Soritts. 
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' AR is assuredly bad eaough. But it is 

only one of a brood of evils that defile 

~ not only national but universal life. Mr. 

f%-'^''^ Bright, however, seems to regard it as the 
n only evil. His speeches about the Crimean 
-^ war vere warlike manifestoes in favour of 
peace and against war with Russia. He 
has been no less eloquent in more recent 
times against expending money in creating a fleet and 
an army worthy of England, and proportionate to the 
interests at stake. At present his indignation is con- 
centrated, not on America for an act of insult or piracy 
on the high seas, to submit to which would be our ruin 
and our shame, but on England for not quietly consent- 
ing to be swept off the ocean. Yet Mr. Bright is sug- 
gestively silent on chronic wars at least as disastrous as 
these incidental ones. What is a Chancery suit? One 
of the worst wars on earth. It leaves no broken heads 
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it is true, but it does worse — it leaves broken hearts. 
What are violent philippics — fierce invectives — bitter 
party-spirit assaults in the House of Commons, in Synods> 
in Convocations ? Wars leave scars on the spirit that 
are less easily effaced than wounds on the body. What 
are the costly contests of rival railways, by which so 
many thousands of widows and orphans, depending on 
the punctual payment of their dividends, have been 
reduced to poverty, but civil war in one of its worst 
forms? 

The truth is, Mr. Bright mistakes the nature and 
design of war. We do not go to war for the purpose of 
killing each other, but for the defence of the innocent 
and the punishment of the guilty. It is not an end but 
a means — a terrible incidental evil, emerging in our 
attempt to protect our own and to repel the assailant 
who would spoil us of our rights. A robber breaks into 
your house in the dead of night to plunder, and, if he 
thinks it necessary, to kill. You seize the nearest wea- 
pon of defence. In the conflict you are wounded, and 
the burglar is killed. You did not court the conflict or 
seek the robber^s life. Your aim was self-preservation. 
His death and your injury are a<;cidental and deplorable 
calamities attending the fulfilment of a sacred obligation 
on your part. The responsibiUty lies on Mm who was 
in the wrong, and not on you. Or, to vary the illustra- 
tion, the police hearing the alarm do their duty and are 
hurt or perhaps killed by the burglar : would you, in 
such circumstances, condemn them for interfering? 
What is a nation but a large home ? What is an army 
but a vast national instead of mimicipal police ? What 
is war ? Our attempt to repel a national burglar. Our 
submission to be plundered would be a premium on 
piracy. Were our rulers to accept the views of Mr. 
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Bright and the Peace Society, and to hold fast peace at 

any price, it would be a signal hung out from every 

masthead to surrounding nations to prey upon us till we 

were left without a roof over our heads, or a breath of 

freedom or aught worth keeping. Let Mr. Bright 

honestly state what he would do were the ship overhauled 

and plundered, not the Trent , but one of his own clippers 

carrying cotton from the Confederates for his mills. 

Would his shipmaster, on seeing a shot pass through hi» 

foresail and a shell exploding by his mizen, lay -to ? On 

the marines of the San Jacinto boarding the clipper, 

would he invite the captain of marines to dinner, and 

order his men to be regaled with roast beef and stout 

or grog ad libitum ? Addressing the officers from the 

San Jacinto, his skipper would say, " Gentlemen, I 

and my crew are members of the Peace Society. Take 

as many bales of cotton as you like. We will not 

resist.^^ The cargo is forthwith transferred to the San 

Jacinto y and the empty bottom arrives at Liverpool 

The eflfect of this on America would be delightful, and 

the eflfect on us that scarcely a cargo from across the 

Atlantic would reach- the warehouses of England. But 

what would be the eflfect on Mr. Bright ? We feel 

persuaded that he would roar like a baited bull and 

denounce ibhe Ministry for suflfering the property of 

peaceftd citizens to be plundered with impunity, and 

that he would dismiss his clipper captain as no longer 

fit for his duty. The truth is, Mr. Bright is a selfish 

and aspiring democrat, with no consistency in his logic, 

and we fear with very little sincerity or patriotism in 

his heart. Mr. Bright would do well to read the 

sensible and patriotic words of a living poet : — 

"Your neighbour's roof is but a shed, 
Yet if it bums shall not the flame enfold 
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Your palace ? Saving his you save your own. 

ye that fall that liberty may stand, 

The light of coming ages shines before 

Upon your graves ! ye immortal band. 

Whether ye wrestled with this ruler o'er 

A dead dog or the very living head 

Of freedom, every precious drop ye bled 

Is holy. 'Tis not for his broken door 

That the stern good man shoots the burglar dead. 



i> 



But Mr. Bright talks of the horrors of war — ^its wounds 
and bereavements and bloodshed. He does not here 
exaggerate the facts or overdraw the picture. But he 
dwells on the material features alone. He refuses to 
look above, beyond, or around. Martyrs have suflfered 
death in its most excruciating forms. But while we 
deplore the frightful forms in which they gave forth 
their breath, we see around their heads a nimbtis, and 
over their graves an inextinguishable glory reflected 
from the cause for which they died ; and we say it was 
well to brave so fearfiil a death for so sublime an end 
and so glorious a cause ; and the scenes of their suffer- 
ings become the sacred spots of earth — ^the shrines of 
glorious reminiscences —the springs of inexhaustible 
inspirations. Sustained in war by the justice of the 
cause and the unavoidable necessity of it, we can en- 
dure to pay with sorrow and yet with submission the 
terrible price we must pay. The grave that receives 
our gallant dead is deep and wide ; but since it must be, 
better bury our dead by thousands than see the whole 
nation descend into a sepulchre of shame and slavery. 
We are the leaders of true peace. Bright and his friends 
are the worshippers of a cowardly quiet. We so love 
peace that rather than not obtain it we will seek it on the 
battle-field. Our best blessings — ^it is too true — ^in this 
economy are to be secured by sacrifice of money, of 
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commerce, and life. John Bright refuses to pay the 
price, and therefore he declaims in favour of ten per 
cent . over the destruction of the glory and the honour, 
and the lasting, not ephemeral, prosperity of our 
coimtry. 

But if war be in no case a duty, how does the Peace 
Society deal with the Bible ? When Moses died, whom 
did God select to finish the work which he began? 
He could have accomplished by one act the victories of 
Israel without intermediate deeds of any sort. But 
instead. He selex^ed a soldier, and commanded priestly 
hands to anoint Joshua and consecrate his sword. 
Yet the God of Joshua and Moses is 'Hhe God of 
peace.^' Abraham was the friend of God. He was 
threatened by an enemy. What course did he pursue ? 
No doubt he prayed. But he did more : " He armed 
his trained servants bom in his house, three hundred 
and eighteen in number,^^ and met and conquered, and 
on returning from battle he was blessed by Melchizedec, 
who was ^^ king of righteousness and king of peace.'^ 

In the erection of the Temple the sword was as 
necessary as the trowel. 

But lest it should be said — however absurdly — these 
are Old Testament incidents, we will refer to the New 
Testament. When soldiers came to that great reformer 
John the Baptist, asking what they should do as his fol- 
lowers, did he say " retire on half-pay,^' or '^sell ouf and 
be a Plymouth brother ? Not at all. He recognized and 
sanctioned their profession, and regulated not denounced 
it. " Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, 
and be content with your wages.'^ In Acts x. we read of 
a " devout centurion who prayed to God alway.^^ His 
servant also was a devout soldier. If his profession was a 
sin, how could these be its fruits? Why should the 
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earliest and most decided converts to the Cross be 
soldiers who continued to be soldiers after they had 
become Christians also ? If it be replied that it is the 
tendency of Christianity to create peace^ to put an end 
to wars^ and to cement nations in universal sisterhood 
and love, we gladly admit it. So it is its direct tendency 
to extinguish robberies and murders. But as long as 
there are men who repudiate its sanctions and indulge 
their fierce passions, so long, as Christianity prescribes, 
the ruler must not " wear the sword in vain, but be a 
terror to evildoers and a praise and protection to them 
that do well.^' 




Italj aittt ftitfllani.— f Contrast. 




^R. BOWYER, the Cross-bearer of Cardi- 
; nal Wiseman, has declared in his place 
Parliament that the States of the 
{ Church in Italy are the best governed of 
auy place in Europe. We want to make 
a comparison which, in its result, will 
prove to be an absolute contrast. Our 
comparison shall be between Italy 6a a 
Thole and England as a whole. In doing this we do 
not mean to deny that England has great faults and 
that Italy has some excellences. But we think the 
evidence we have taken from Romanist and Protestant, 
foreigner and native, is such as must make the Cross- 
bearer stare and wonder, and regret that he ventured 
to be the mouth-piece of his imprudent and ambitious 
employer in the British House of Commons. 

Carlyle, in his " Life of Frederick the Great," thus 
speaks of Italy : — " Italy, too, had its Protestants, hut 
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Italy killed them and managed to extinguish Protes- 
tantism. Italy put up silently with practical lies of all 
kinds, and, shrugging its shoulders, preferred going 
into dilettantism and the fine arts. The Italians, 
instead of the sacred service of fact, did music, painting, 
and the like, till even these have become impossible for 
them, and no noble nation sunk from virtue to vertu 
ever offered such a spectacle before.^^ 

Briffault writes : — " In Rome, so fiill of the ministers 
of religion, we find an entire population driven by fever 
and consumption to the hospitals. At the very gates 
of Rome the country is infested with armed brigands.^' 

M. Cambray exclaims : — " Unhappy people of Italy ! 
to what an abject state of slavery has thy superstition 
led thee ! You have succeeded in dishonouring the 
richest country in the world, and if population and 
liberty do not penetrate among you we shall one day 
see Tuscany deserted and Rome without inhabitants.^^ 

An observant American traveller thus describes 
Rome : — " No business seems to be doing. There are 
no manufactures worth speaking of. The place is over- 
flowing with priests and beggars — the former sleek, 
flabby-faced fellows, who look as if they never had an 
aspiration above roast beef and maccaroni ; the latter 
are the most insidious indefatigable wretches ; they are 
ubiquitous ; they dog you like grim death ; they cleave 
to you like leeches. Rome is more indiflerent to her 
poor than any other city in Europe. The government 
of Naples is bad enough, but it seems respectable com- 
pared with the govemijient of the Holy Church.^^ 

The following public statistics speak with terrible 
emphasis : — " In England four out of each million is 
prosecuted for murder; in Austria, thirty-six; in Tus- 
cany, eighty-four ; in Sicily, ninety ; in the Papal 
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States^ one hundred. In Naples the number exceeds 
all^ amounting to two hundred V Yet this Qovemment^ 
not delineated by Englishmen but by foreigners^ is held 
up by Cross-bearer Bowyer as a most enlightened and 
model Qovemment^ neither desiring nor capable of the 
reforms proposed by its own friends. 

Let us turn to England^ and let us hear what fo- 
reigners pronounce on its condition. 

M. Guizot says — " There is no country in which the 
principles of religion have possessed, and still exercise^ 
greater power than in England.^^ 

M. Leon Faucher writes : — ^^ Let any one examine 
what England has gained in a century and a half in 
population, wealth, and territory, and declare whether 
in the history of the world there is an example of such 
aggrandizement. England now claims a preponderat- 
ing influence in Europe, and an exclusive dominion in 
the rest of the world.^^ 

^^ Home,^^ says M. Dory, ^^is the centre of the entire 
existence of the English ; it is the stronghold of their 
fortune, family, and freedom." 

Lord Macaulay, the only native testimony we quote, 
observes : — " Whoever, knowing what Italy and Scot- 
land naturally are, and what four hundred years ago 
they actually were, shall now compare the coimtry 
round Rome with the country round Edinburgh, will 
be able to form some judgment as to the tendency of 
Papal domination.^^ 

Let it be remembered that London, for instance, has 
not a minister of religion of ^y* sort for every ten 
thousand souls — that the efforts of her Christian 
teachers are crossed and coimteracted by Romish priests 
and all sorts of hostile agencies — and yet London is 
loyal, her streets are peaceftd, her tolerance and order 
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and munificence unbounded; and her beggars^ usually 
Irish and Romish^ in proportion to h^ vast population 
few. 

Bome^ <m tlie other hand^ has a priest for every 
seventy people^ a chtu^ch for every day of the year — ^not 
a single Protestant place of worship tolerated within 
her walls. Yet two-thirds of its citizens are ready to 
re-enact the scene of 1849, and send their Sovereign on 
•his travels. Their moral condition is what it attests 
itself, and what strangers — ^impartial strangers — deli- 
neate and deplore. We have instituted a comparison ; 
we have closed with a contrast. 



(C 



Hence the shores 



Of Britain are resorted to by ships 

Freighted from every climate of the world 

With the world's choicest produce. Hence that sum 

Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays — 

That animating spectacle of sails 

That through her inland regions, to and fro, 

Pass with the respirations of the tide 

Perpetual multitudinous. Finally, 

Hence a dread arm of floating power — a voice 

Of thunder — daunting those who would approach 

With hostile purposes the blessed isle — 

Truth's consecrated residence — the seat 

Impregnable of liberty and peace." 




JJmpflr it^m. 




jSAY to Pio Nono — "Give up the hope of 
recovering the territory you have 
, lost. It was got by fraud — it has been 
taken from you by the irresistible logic 
of events. The Kingdom of Heaven will 
not lose its attractions because you have 
lost a few acres, nor will yoiu* spiritual 
prerogatives die because you acquiesce in 
a new territorial arrangement." The Pope's answer is 
short and decided—" Non Poaamnus." 

There is a truth in these words deeper and broader 
than they seem to express. They contain the deep 
secret of the doom of Rome. She claims the character 
of an infallible Church, and, thereforCj she is an unre- 
formed and unreformable Church. She cannot throw 
overboard one solitary dogma she has once accepted, 
however clear and conclusive may be the proofs of its 
anti-Christian nature. Her character is that of a body 
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ceaselessly incorporating every corruption, and never 
detaching from herself anything she has once accepted. 
Starting with the Nicene Creed, than which no docu- 
ment,can be more scriptural, she has, from the year 326 
to the year of the Immaculate Conception— her last and 
most corrupt dogma — ^been adding to her bulk, till, 
top-heavy, she threatens to go down into the depths 
and perish like a foundering ship at sea. She cani^ot 
repeal one of the ThirteenArticles or novelties she has 
added to the ancient Nicene Creed. She cannot purify 
her monastic Augean stables, or empty the idolatrous 
niches of her cathedrals, or expunge from her devotions 
the worship of the Virgin, or dismiss, finally, the crafty 
rowers of St. Peter^s bark, or do one thing in the direc- 
tion of Apostolic purity, precedent, and order. A re- 
form with her is synonymous with ruin. A reforma- 
tion would be in Rome a revolution. The Church of 
Rome is a perfect sponge — absorbing every element, 
however foul, and retaining it, however demonstrably 
corrupt. Her non posmmus is the secret of her ruin, 
because it expresses the fact of that constant accumula- 
tion and dropsical accretion which must end in her de- 
struction. 

" Crescit indulgens sibi dims hydrops." 

But she has her posmmus in some things. She can 
complicate the difficulties of Italy, disturb the settling 
elements, and try to teach Europe that there can be no 
peace as long as the Pope is denied his panem et cir- 
censes. He can exasperate what he has been forced to 
let go. He can nurse the brigands ; give hospitality to 
Francis II. ; work ten thousand confession-boxes ; stir 
up infidel, democrat, Irish Papist, and English Volun- 
tary, for his own ends, while, ostensibly, they seek 
theirs. Yes, the old priest still retains terrible pre- 

VOL. II. N 
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rogatives. He can bum^ imprison^ torment. He can 
corrupt^ and cajole, and destroy. He can make his 
crozier felt in Congress^ Cabinet^ Parliament^ palace, 
and divan — in the ballot-box and in the begging-box — 
at the hustings, in the college and the market — ^in the 
hearts of women, in the consciences of bearded men, 
and in the bosoms of families. The spectral shadow of 
that old priest spreads far and wide, deep and dark, chill 
and heavy, and many a sweet and sunny spot is blighted 
by it. But he is doomed — a handwriting is legible on 
the face of Europe and on the frescos of St. Peter's— he 
may hide the awfiil sentence from his own eyes, but not 
from the eyes of reflecting millions. His destruction 
looms in the distance. The mutterings of his fearful 
catastrophe deepen as it comes nearer. He wiU not 
perish without a struggle. Like the evil spirit in the 
demonaic, he will, at least, try to rend Europe in pieces 
as he feels the might of the Divine exorcism. But 
after the struggle there will spread over the earth, from 
the palm-groves of the East to the pine-forests of the 
North, a calm from which shall be reflected a glory that 
will not fade on a sanctuary that shall never be taken 
down. 




% Swk »f ^t. |«ttt. 




I^HIS singular craft is appareatly on her 
', beam ends. The surf beats over her 
■ night and day, and rocks and reefe are 
) about her starboard and larboard — on the 
right and left, and ahead also — and the 
hungry waves, like maddened dogs, seem 
ready and impatient every moment to 
destroy her. She has rarely been out of 
troubled waters, aod she is always in muddy waters. 
But she never looked so like foundering as she 
now does. The old sea captain to whose care she 
has been committed, is more of a fisherman than a 
skipper. When he ought to be stopping leaks, and 
sulMtituting Bonnd timbers for rotten and worm- 
eaten ones, and caulking and baling out the bilge- 
water, which smells bad, the old fellow is busy catching 
heretics and young Jews, or spearing Peruviana, or 
n2 
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baiting his hooks with charms and amulets^ and similar 
piscatorial attractions. 

His crew consists of a selfish^ grasping set of fellows, 
with one Antonelli for his mate, who is too busy 
gathering portions of the cargo for his own aggrandize- 
ment, to care very much whether the craft sink or swim, 
provided always he get ashore. Besides, they have learned 
navigation in that ship, not where St. Peter acquired 
his, but after the lessons of Ignatius Loyola. The old 
captain, too, persists in steering according to blue lights 
on the bows, instead of the stars in the sky. The con- 
sequence is, she runs foul of other ships, knocks against 
sand-banks, irritates the owners of French and English 
vessels, and provokes the rude eloquence of Exeter 
Hall. Occasionally she attempts a little in the pirate 
line, under false colours, after having received absolu- 
tion, and opens such broadsides as she is capable of 
against towns on the seaboard, that question her sea- 
worthiness. At length she has become water-logged, 
and seems in a sinking condition. The crew are busy 
at the pumps, and the old skipper curses heretics, and 
blesses his helpers by turns, and the water gains 
ground. The very mice and rats, as if they had a pro- 
phetic apprehension of her doom, are busy making their 
escape. Young Mortara has hailed Sir Culling Eardley, 
and Sir Culling's and Sir Moses Montefiore^s gigs are 
rapidly nearing the sinking craft. The skipper, begin- 
ning at length to be alarmed, has hoisted a signal of 
distress, with Antonelli dangling at the end of it, on 
which one can decipher deplorings, and anathemas, and 
entreaties for help. But nobody seems to pity him. 
Louis Napoleon devoutly hopes she may go to the 
bottom, and her crew be food for the fishes. Austria 
cuts the cable that lashed her to the doomed vessel, and 
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the King of Sardinia hastens to help her to a watery 
grave. A considerable^number of her hands have long 
been trying to get into ports in England. Lord Pal-^ 
merston, president of the shipwrecked mariners, and 
abo commander of the Great Britain, has taken it into 
his head to open up berths for some of these in gaol8> 
in poor-houses, and other similar asylums, where 
they expect to get good pay, ostensibly in Her Majesty^s 
service, but really and truly in that of the old skipper, 
whose craft labours so heavily in the sea. We are sorry 
that the British commander has so dim a weather-glass 
or so blind an eye. These fellows, who still wear the 
uniform of their old service, though they profess to have 
genuine hearts of oak, have infected a good many Bri- 
tish crews, some of whom they have seduced into the 
B/Oman service, and others they have induced to carry 
on a ceaseless intercourse in small boats between the 
bai'k of St. Peter and the Great Britain. The only safe 
way is to send these fellows to the hulks, or to invalid 
or locate them in the Dreadnought Hospital, placing 
them imder the surveillance and medical care of the 
Protestant societies. 

Most sincerely do we hope that should the Roman 
bark be found in a sinking or waterlogged state by the 
Great Britain or other of our cruisers, none of them 
will take her in tow. Par better put M. About on 
board, who will scuttle her at once, or, if preferred, give 
her in charge to him, to pilot her to Jerusalem, and let 
the Sardinian flag float in the winds of Italy, &om 
Civita Vecchia to Venice. Should the European Powers 
open their dockyards to the wretched craft, and allow 
their carpenters to scrape her bottom and copper it, or 
otherwise to make her seaworthy, they will injure 
themselves, and merely protract, a few years longer, a 
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craft unsound at the core, the sure doom of which it is 
to go down as a millstone into the depths of the sea. 
They have long enough suffered inconvenience from her 
incurable worthlessness. We advise the Emperor to 
take the advice of his shipwright, M. About, and, after 
sending all her relations in France on board, to cut her 
loose, and set her adrift on the seas. 




%lxm anil -glr. "^abat gamteson. 




QUITE unostentatiouB philanthropist 
' has recently passed away. It is no doubt 
1 well to chronicle those who stir the wide 
f'^ world by their actions and sweep through 
it like the lightning with the thunder 
echoing at its heels. But it becomes a 
sacred duty not to omit to notice those 
who do good in secret and blush to find 
it fame, who care more for the depth and force of the 
Felieving impression they make on.« human suffering 
than for the 4cla( or shouts of the world. Mr. Robert 
Jamieson holds a high place in the roll of those who, 
rising above the limits and restraints of country and 
of race, seized one claimant object, whose sufferings 
were its only plea, and on that object he concentrated 
alike the powers of his intellect, the sympathies of his 
heart, and the resources of his wealth. He felt for 
what none deny, or dispute, the .oppressed and almost 
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hopeless condition of a people whose only national sin 
was and is the colour of their face. He did not think 
that their physiological features ought to exclude them 
firom the comity of nations, from the circle of human 
love, or render them unworthy of an unwearied effort 
to raise them in the scale of human elevation, and to 
place them where they might have the advantage of at 
least a fair opportimity. He detected with intuitive 
accuracy the only practical way of doing good to the 
African tribes. He believed on mature reflection that 
the children of Ham could best be benefited by organ- 
izing conmiercial and mercantile intercourse through the 
media of the rivers that pour into the Atlantic firom 
the interior of that vast continent, and that thus only 
the natives could be helped to keep themselves with 
effect and permanency. Twenty years ago Mr. Jamie* 
son fitted out the Ethiope for penetrating the African 
interior, and gave her captain minute and elaborate in- 
structions for his guidance. The Ethiope prosecuted 
her voyage without a single accident, and reached places 
in the interior unvisited by any previous voyager. 

Great success would, in all probability, have more or 
less crowned his charitable and enlightened exertions- 
had not the Government, under the inspiration of ad- 
visers more impulsive than wise, originated the disastrdus 
Niger expedition. Its wreck is matter of history, and it 
is to the credit alike of the genius and the unselfish hu- 
manity of Mr. Jamieson, that he lent the local resources 
of his own enterprize in order to rescue from death the 
victims of that ill-fated expedition — merging in the phi-^ 
lanthropy of a warm and generous heart the recollec- 
tion of his slighted advice and disregarded predictions 
of the very disasters which occurred. It becomes the 
press to recognize the services and sacrifices of one wha 
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sought his reward only in the good he did, and the 
blessings he attempted to diffuse — ^who ignored the noise 
of mere platform philanthropy, and despised the adven- 
titious aid of the newspaper paragraph — ^reverencing the 
testimony of conscience within as more precious than 
the plaudits of a world not always as discriminating as 
they are loud. He was a man of one idea, and that 
emphatically a humane one. It was the passion of hia 
soul, and the purpose of his life, and his resolute pur- 
suit at any expense, and in spite of innumerable dis- 
couragements. An ancient Roman said he would ra-; 
ther save the life of a single citizen than be master 
of all the realms of Mithridates. Mr. Robert Jamieson, 
looking at Africa from a nobler standpoint, and with a 
purer vision, felt it more noble to benefit a debased and 
despised race than to amass a fortune, or enrich a family, 
or found a reputation. He is the real benefactor of his 
age who strives to raise the down-trodden — ^to break 
the chains of the slave — to dry tears on dark faces as. 
well as on white— on ebony as kindly as on vellum — 
and to leave the world better and more beautiful for 
having passed through it. 

The world does not always know its greatest men. 
Its vulgar eye thinks more glorious the gas-lamps in the 
street than the stars in the sky. It craves glare, and 
show and equipage, and material splendour. It is defi- 
cient in the delicacy that detects, and appreciates, and 
admires, deeds of goodness that do not court its gaze, 
and men of large, hearts, whose beatings are drowned 
amid the roar and din of the noisy action of the 
bustling crowds of modem civilization. Terence has 
bequeathed to Christendom a noble sentence — ^^ Humani 
nihil a me alienum puto.^^ Cicero, the philosopher, 
diluted it, and left it in a feebler shape — " Est difficilis 
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cura rerum alienarum/' Mr. Robert Jamiesonr felt all 
the force of the comedian^s aphorism^ and felt none of 
the difficulty the philosopher attributed to our feeling 
an interest in the prosperity of foreigners. All history 
justifies the election of his heart. He has not lived to 
see Africa reinstated in the sisterhood of continents^ and 
her tribes embraced in the brotherhood of mankind. 
But he did see the interest he first expressed deepening 
into a universal feeling, and the discoveries of Dr. 
Livingstone, and the proposal to supply Manchester from 
cotton-fields in Africa, and the recent movement in 
America, pointing to the return of the slaves of the 
South to their ancient and original home — all, as it were, 
laying down the rails which his sagacity indicated as 
the true and only media of beneficent and civilizing in« 
tercourse with the interior of Africa. In this great 
continent are vast tracts of fertile land waiting for the 
sower. The cotton plant is indigenous, and its cultiva- 
tion there will very materially depreciate slave labour 
in the Southern States of America. Liberia is daily 
assuming a more interesting and important position. 
^^ Africa for the Africans '^ is not only a cry, it becomes 
a fact. The " African Aid Society,^^ recently organized 
under the presidency of Lord Alfred Churchill, begins 
to move. Sympathies have been awakened, interests 
stirred, and exertions are now put forth which the bene- 
volent Mr. Jamieson saw before he closed his eyes, and 
committed to others the carrying on and consummation 
of that great purpose of humanity which had been im- 
planted in his heart, and is the sure and probably not 
far distant realization of the African race. 




C(r£ Icuyle's ^elMm. 




NGLAND has no desire to go to war. 
Even when she has retired victorious she 
has seen enough of the horrors war sh^es 
from its terrible folds to prevent her 
wishing or courting its return. The 
true glory of nations is not gathered up 
from battle fields. It arises from very 
different spiings : — 

" Wbat constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or laboured monud. 

Thick wall or moated gate, 
Not cities proud with spires and turrats crowned. 

Not h&je and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride. 

But men, high-minded men." 

What, then, explains these military spectacles of 
Volunteers? Is it a renaUsance of the war paesiou? 
Nothing of the sort. The chief minister of our Queen, 
her mouthpiece, and, in this instance, ours also. 
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declared his belief that across the Channel such military 
and naval preparations were made and in progress as 
left our country utterly defenceless in case an ambitious 
ruler took it into his head to direct these gigantic forces 
against our shores. The army of this country, partly 
owing to our instinctive jealousy of a large standing 
army, partly owing to our insular situation, partly to an 
apathy we do not approve, and partly to the illimitable 
colonial empire it has to guard, has never been so great 
at home as it really ought to be. On the assumption 
that invasion is probable it is not near what it 
should be. 

Were a foreign hostile armament to break through 
our fleet, and to effect a landing on our coasts, all the 
enthusiasm and pluck of undisciplined peasants and 
citizens would not avail against armed and disciplined 
legions. The smoke of an enemy's camp in our air, or 
the boom of an hostile gun echoing across our fields, 
would inflict a shock on our complicated commercial 
relations, which years would not entirely do away with. 
In these circumstances and under these feelings was 
bom the Volunteer movement ; and &om the day of its 
birth to the present hour, it has grown in strength and 
efficiency, till military men, who sneered at its beginning, 
and prophesied all sorts of mishaps, now give it the 
tribute of their respect ; and European nations, origi- 
nally sceptical as to its success, are amazed at its pro- 
gress, and begin to think the least likely thing on 
earth is an invasion of England. 

The Volunteer force is the people's spontaneous 
expression of patriotism and loyalty. It is a munificent 
free-will offering, not only of their money, but of them*, 
sdves. The commander-in-chief is the people; the 
'^ Horse Guards " are the homesteads of England ; its 
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paymasters are the Volunteers themselves. Its popu- 
larity rebukes the prodigality of Whitehall far more 
than a hundred opposition speeches in the House of 
Commons. Everybody wishes the increase, and none 
plead for the reduction of this army. It is, in short, 
an eloquent moral, political, and social lesson to the 
world. It has reassured the country, and revealed in 
the heart of the nation an amount of latent available 
force which the first symptom of foreign invasion would 
call out to an extent of which the 200,000 armed 
Volunteers axe but the vanguard. 

The thing is impossible in the great continental 
nations. Would the Eomans furnish half a regiment 
at the wish or request of Pio Nono ? Did a national 
volunteer force spring up in Austria would not its first 
march be upon the throne, and its last, if at all, on 
Hungary? Dare Louis Napoleon encourage such a 
movement in Prance ? Were it organized, would not 
the Tuileries be safe only as long as the regular army 
outnumbered it ? We doubt if the blind brute force of 
an Austrian army could stand before the patriotic and 
loyal battalions whose enthusiasm is the inspiration of 
blessings they have felt, and long to preserve as an 
inheritance to their children and their children's chil- 
dren. It is an enlightened loyalty alone that can make 
sacrifices. All history shows that freemen are invincible. 
Against the rights and privileges of the people, no 
power can persuade them to move. In defence of that 
throne which is based on their affections, and of her, 
the fair flower that blooms on it — the centre of their 
reverence and love — they are ready to shed their best 
blood : 

" And victors exult or in death be laid low, 
Their backs to the field, and their face to the foe." 
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It is the noblest peace-movement that was ever 
inaugurated in England. Before it the empiricism of the 
Peace Society shrivels up into its just proportions. It 
is the richest contribution to the wants of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It is a brilliant practical response 
to the cry for peace and economy. 

We have said nothing of their soldierly discipline. 
Notwithstanding incidental defects, apparent in brigades 
but overcome in regiments, they are as fine an army as 
we could wish to take the field. The kilted Highland 
corps, a splendid body of men ; the light-hearted and 
light-footed London Irish, overflowing with all their 
characteristic enthusiasm; and the solid masses of 
Englishmen of all ranks — most of them the pick of 
the three countries — form together a body of troops 
which, apart from their special features as Volunteers, 
our Queen and our country may well be proud of. 

These men are organized for the defence of our own 
land, not for the purpose of aggression on others. It 
stimulates patriotism, not a war spirit. It seeks to de- 
fend peaceful citizens from lawless aggression. It be- 
comes the guardian of our shores, the protector of our 
fields, and shops, and warehouses, and is so far a sti- 
mulus to the development of those internal resources 
which prosper in peace but perish on the occurrence of 
war. They are, these gallant Englishmen, the peace- 
makers of their country, and on them and on their 
homes will rest, what we heartily wish them, the beati- 
tude which they have so fairly earned. It is recorded 
in Grecian story, that there was one spot, the little 
island of Delos, which was dedicated to Heaven, and 
kept at all times sacred to peace and free from war. 
On it the knee of the worshipper might bow, but no 
hostile foot might dare to tread its acres. May our 
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country be the Delos of the earth ! Under its aegis 
may all that serves and adorns prosper and grow strong ! 
But if such shall be its destiny, we do not hesitate to say 
it will be very much owing to the noble and disinterested 
sacrifices and services of the people^s soldiers. 




t^t Jio&mip lontiff. 




LHE Tablet newspaper not very long ago 
I published what it designates " an au- 
: thentic, though not official, statement of 
I the Pope's Government on important cir- 
cumstances connected with the present 
revolution." There is no doubt that it 
is a statement drawn up by Antonelli that 
has done quarantine at Cardinal Wise- 
man's. It is therefore not in excess of the actual facts of 
the case. The document inveighs against the Emperor 
in severe terms. " His design," it says, " was to get 
the Papal States in pledge, so as to constrain the Holy 
Father to concessions which clashed with his duties. 
A threat to this effect was made, as if by design, in the 
famous Conferences of Paris. Now the pledge has been 
seized by force, and it is under this pressure that laws 
are imposed on the Pope. Yet these laws are accom- 
panied by the amplest protests of devotion. But those 
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who do not allow themselves to be caught witlu words 
know well how such behaviour is to be described/' On 
this communication the Tablet makes the following 
comment : — ^^ By the act and deed, as well as by the 
aid and connivance, of the French Emperor, the domi- 
nions of the Sovereign Pontiff are withheld from him 
as a pledge or material guarantee for extorting from 
him concessions repugnant to his duties/' This is 
really a humiliating position for the Pope, and a bold 
stroke on the part of the Eldest Son of the Church — ^if 
it be not somewhat parricidal. In the words of the 
Tablet, "dangers, aflSictions, and anxieties weigh hea- 
vily on the Pope.'' But we ask the fiercest Ultramon- 
tane to say if a Government at Rome, obstructive of 
all good — generative of all sorts of evils — ^rendering 
Rome a byword for vice, dirt, brigandage, and sensual- 
ism — ought not to be reformed, seeing it declares its 
inability to reform itself? Are nations to be perpetu- 
ally involved in difficulties, and arrested in the develop- 
ment of their material and moral prosperity, by a set of 
solemn old women at Rome ? The Papacy is the into- 
lerable incubus on Italy — the malignant prompter of 
Austria — and the agitator of the masses in France when 
it suits the temperament or fears of these venerable 
cardinalitial ladies to be so. Is it not an almost Euro- 
pean complaint that the Pope must be resisted or re- 
lieved of his temporalities ? Estates, got by the forged 
decretals of Constantine, and extended by fraud, are set 
forth by the Cardinals as so holy that to touch them is 
to touch the ark, and as possessed of so much virtue 
that the most flagrant wickedness is transubstanti- 
ated into piety by contact. Were the proposals of 
About carried out, and the Pope freed from all tem- 
poral cares, and left the first bishop of the Roman Ca- 

VOL. II. o 
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tholic Church and nothing more, nations would be less 
disturbed, cabinets less bothered, and the world at large, 
with less priestism and more Christianity, would be a 
happier and a better one. But what do our readers 
suppose is the prescription of the Tablet for this fearful 
emergency ? It is nothing less than the organization 
of an Irish brigade for Pio Nono. The effect of this 
would be that ^^if the Emperor heard from Ireland a 
loud and general warning that he was outraging the 
feelings of all true Catholics, and was earning the cha- 
racter of an oppressor and an enemy, would it not be a 
warning to him V This is writing to episcopal order. 
It is the well-known Romish style of stirring up bigoted 
and superstitious fanatics to deeds of blood. The ap- 
peal in the English organ of Rome is substantially the 
same as the fierce invectives which the charges and 
pastorals of the French Bishops have been scattering 
like firebrands among the population of France. There 
is no doubt that in obedience to instructions from- 
Rome the French priests can convulse the peasantry 
and arm millions against Napoleon. We confess this 
fact induces us to excuse as often as accuse the policy 
of Napoleon in Italy. Bulls of Bashan are in his van 
— swarms of Jesuits, like bees and wasps, are in his 
rear and on his flanks. He cannot do justly without 
irritating these emissaries of evil. He needs the " wis- 
dom of the serpent ^^ to guide him, of which indeed he 
seems to have a fiill share. 

A bold and rapid and decisive policy is his true and 
only interest. Play with the nettle, and it stings. 
Grasp it firmly, and it ceases to retaliate. Let the 
Pope have the income of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
if you like, guaranteed by the Roman Catholic Powers 
of Europe— a palace and a garden, and, if he wishes it. 
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a farm — and he will be a happier man^ and the world 
more peacefiil. If the Church consents that in order 
not to be entangled with the things of this world, he 
shall have no wife, however many nephews he may 
have, it seems equally reasonable, and in the same 
direction, that he should have no temporal kingdom. 

The Siecle has renewed the proposition — for some 
time, it is supposed, entertained at the Vatican — that 
the Pope should emigrate to Jerusalem. His friends 
become fewer, his troubles increase, and the prospect of 
being left alone without a Gallican or Austrian bayonet 
has become intolerable. It seems to us sound advice. 
The air of Palestine is at least as balmy as that of Italy. 
The geographical situation is even more central. Living 
is as cheap ; lodging is not bad ; and an old bachelor, 
such as Pio Nono is, does not stand in need of a splendid 
establishment, a princely retinue, or greater luxuries 
than Jerusalem can afford. His personal safety may be 
easily guaranteed. The Bedouins of the desert and the 
Arab troopers will have some reverence — not unmixed 
with some compassion — for an emigrant of such mark. 
For his blessing pronoimced from Mount Zion or Olivet 
— surely of greater efficacy from such hallowed spots 
than from the western window of a modern cathedral — 
the pilgrims of the desert, the weary-footed wanderers 
of Palestine, and especially the monks and nuns, will 
not refuse many a handsome gratuity. As a stroke of 
business it may be worth while. His emigration is not 
a question, but a dire necessity. His removal to Jeru- 
salem may spare his dignity, and turn a calamity to 
good account, and shed its greatest splendour on the 
decadence of Papal domination. Better a voluntary 
and dignified retreat to the *^ City of the Great King,^^ 
than a forced and livery-clad flight to Civita Vecchia. 

o2 
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The prestige that clings to Jerusalem^ like the unspent 
rays of the glory that dwelt between the Cherubim — 
the sacredness of a soil on which so many and so me- 
morable scenes have occurred — the place which the dis- 
crowned capital holds in the veneration of Moslem^ 
Monk, and Protestant — all plead its claims, its superior 
claims, to the presence of one who professes so sublime 
a mission and is the victim of so dire a necessity. 
Should the Chair of St. Peter, supposed, if not proved, 
by Lady Morgan to be an old Mahomedan relic, be in- 
dispensable to his functions, the price of transport will 
be gladly paid by his delighted subjects. Central Italy 
will subside into calm. The popolo so agitated and 
ready for mischief will have a Government — if not the 
best, such as they prefer — and a solution will be given 
to the complications of Europe which will leave the 
partizans of war without excuse. 




^Ktnmn. 




^HE spring exhauate its enei^ea and vital 
W/; forces in giving birth to summer — sum- 
' mer that, like a springtide of sunshine, 
S rushes into every hay, and covers with 
golden beauty the length and the breadth 
of our country. Even the crisp fresh- 
ness of September and October does 
not reconcile one to the loss of sunny 
June. There is something so jubilant in the bright 
flowers, the brown heath, and the green lields, that 
we long to fix them imperishable for ever ; and did 
not the memory of them, and the prospect of them, 
rise frequently before us in December, the leaden sky, 
•and the hard winds, and the mixture of snow and rain 
that cover the earth in winter, would be intolerable. 
To these mitigating elements we may add our ever- 
greens — the laurel, and the hoUy, and the pine. These 
-seem to keep open the pathway for summer to return. 
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They stand like monuments of what has been, and pro- 
phets of what is yet to be. We admit the beauty and 
variety of the autumnal tints ; but we cannot conceal 
fi'om our minds that they are the hectic hues of decay. 
The trees die, but it is majestically. They clothe them- 
selves on their descent into winter with all the pomp 
and glory of kingly ones, or, rather, they put forth 
their mightiest struggles in the death-agony to regain 
their glory, and reclothe their giant stems with a splen- 
dour exceeding that which has left them. 

Nature never submits to decay without a struggle. 
She protests against it with her last breath as an ab- 
normal and unnatural thing. When at length her efforts 
prove fruitless, and her last hour is come, she hides her 
head as if conscious of a sense of shame, and dies in 
secrecy and silence, and yet in hope of her joyous spring 
resurrection. But great as is the loss of summer, our 
entrance into winter is not altogether an entrance into 
the dungeon. Relieving and mitigating rays break out 
in its greatest darkness and at its deepest and farthest 
aberration. As the light and warmth of the outer 
world decrease, the light and warmth of the fireside in- 
crease. Home lights take the place of Heaven^s lights, 
and as the world grows colder the fireside becomes 
warmer, and home-bom joys, like swallows who have 
found a tropical clime, multiply and nestle about the 
rooftree. 

Perhaps there is a benificence about winter that too 
often escapes our notice. It may be meant to draw the 
circles of humanity closer — to make home, our origin, 
our rallying centre also, and to gather about the fireside, 
as if to renew their youth and invigorate their strength, 
those sympathies, affections, and feelings which have 
been exhausted or chilled in the cold, damp atmosphere 
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of the world. Winter thus draws homeward what 
summer scatters, and rebaptizes in the font of infancy 
the sere and withered affections which this world has 
broken, or wasted, or laid prostrate. Thus the silvery- 
footed snow has a benediction in its bosom ; thus the 
cold winds of winter have music in their voices. A 
compensatory goodness breaks forth from the least likely 
things ; Nature in her angriest and most awful moods 
has not wholly parted with her primal beneficence. As 
the grass withers and the flowers fade, home brightens 
and its joys multiply, and a summer inside mitigates 
the loss and reconciles to the flight of the summer 
outside. 

Books take the place of flowers; study supersedes 
gardening, and shooting, and out-door sports. Winter, 
too, has its scenes of sublimity and its picturesque 
objects. There is nothing more solemn than deep snow 
overspreading a country. The most beautiful object in 
any landscape are branches laden with snow. The music 
of a brook broken loose from the frost is very tender. 
Even the melancholy minor wail of the north winds at 
the window, or their terrible howl in the chimney, is 
something grand. There are no circumstances, seasons, 
or events out of which a reflective mind may not extract 
compensatory good. There is some gold in the largest 
ore, some light in the blackest night, flowers in the 
bleakest common, and springs in Sahara. 




m mm «( m«m- 




rONEY, it is said, is the root of erils of 
I every sort and degree. It tempts the 
er, the thief and the spendthrift, and 
\ it ruins them also. But it originates en- 
terprize and commerce, and other good 
things. Money is simply a motive force ; 
ila nature is not intrinsically bad, or only 
jjoductive of mischief. Like steam or 
gunpowder, it may serve the most beneficent, or produce 
the moBt disastrous results. Without it neither great 
good nor great evil can be done in this material world 
of ours. It is the atmosphere of merchants, the oxygen 
of bankers, steam to the locomotive, and canvas to the 
ship, and cultivation to the earth. Cut off this great 
power, and the fleet of England would be as painted 
ships upon a painted ocean ; the railway would eat itself 
away in rust ; banks would become lodging-houses, and 
warehouses workhouses, and the Horse Guards a police- 
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station in the last stage of decay. Money has been 
well called the sinews of war. Without it the drum may 
be beat, and the trumpet soimd, and the colours let 
loose upon the winds ; but there will be no war. It is, 
no doubt, very humbling that all the pomp and glorious 
circumstance of war should depend on pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. Yet so it is. These vulgar fractions 
whet the sword, beat the drum, marshal the forces, 
supply the commissariat, and pay the soldier, and pro- 
cure the gunpowder. Here is suggested the true line 
of action for the Peace Society. The teetotaller takes 
away the alcohol in order to prevent drunkenness, why 
should not the Peace Society take away the money in 
order to render war impossible ? There would be about 
an equal amount of philosophy in both prescriptions. 
Assuredly there would be the same success. 

The grand War Secretary is, after all, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He is more — he is the great plu- 
ralist of the State. He is Commander-in-Chief, Secre- 
tary at War, and Board of Admiralty all rolled up in 
one. His word wakens up or lays the storms of battle. 
His voice determines peace or war. Without his con- 
sent not a single war-ship may get steam up, or a regi- 
ment leave its barracks, or a shot be fired, or a batal- 
lion move. The real wadding of Minies, and Arm- 
strongs, and mortars, is made up of Bank of England 
five-pound notes. Cannon balls and bullets are cast 
from gold and silver, and that side will gain the day, in 
the long run, that possesses the largest supply of this 
remarkable raw material. Let Mr. Gladstone give up 
the command, and the Duke of Cambridge will resign. 
Let the Exchequer present a beggarly account of empty 
boxes, or Exchequer bills turn out airy, and metaphy- 
sical, and unconvertible, as is the genius of Mr. Glad- 
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stone^ and the Horse Guards will clear out, and the fleets 
of Louis Napoleon will sweep the Channel. In fact, 
national action is resolving itself more and more every 
year into a question of finance, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, from being the minister who presides 
over the proverbially vulgar interests of the money mar- 
ket, is rising daily to the dignity of Prime Minister — 
the sacredness of Pnmate, and the authority of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and money, from being regarded as 
the root of all evil, has become the arbitier of peace or 
war — alone able to open or shut the gates of the temple 
of Janus. 

The nations of the continent of Europe are all ready 
to go to war. The war passion is the epidemic of 1863, 
as cholera was in 1849, with this difference, that cholera 
always finds food for itself, whereas war dies of inani- 
tion unless the exchequer supplies fuel and rations. It 
is a great mercy that Austria is bankrupt. Were her 
resources equal to her revenge she would make Italy an 
aceldama. Had the Pope as many scudi in his exchequer 
as he has priests, and monks, and nuns in his service, 
he would hire Spain, and Bavaria, and Austria, and the 
vagabondage of Tipperary, and take the field once more 
for Holy Church and the vHe and impure interests with 
which, in her degeneracy, she is inseparably mixed up. 
On the other hand there is reason for congratulation 
that England is rich — ^richer far 'than she sometimes 
admits. Were she poverty-struck like Austria, or a 
public mendicant like the Pope, her integrity, and free- 
dom, and independence would not be worth six months* 
purchase. With the least desire to go to war, and the 
most careless forethought in reference to it, she has in 
men and money inexhaustible resources. She needs a 
thunder-peal to awaken her, but once awakened she can 
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put forth energies that grow in strength and enthusiasm 
with the increase of the opposition she is summoned to 
encounter. One cannot help recognizing the presence 
of a beneficent law in the fact that the most restless^ 
ambitious, and violent nations of the age are the worst 
oflF for capital, and that the most peaceful and peace- 
loving are the richest. A day will come, sooner or later, 
when money will be converted into the ally and help- 
mate of nobler rivalries than those of war, — when it will 
spend its force in forging the anchor and building the 
ocean steamer, and covering the broad sea with innu- 
merable ships, whose white sails, like wings of doves,, 
will symbolize if not inaugurate an era of peace. 

Shot and shell and cannon cannot too soon be beaten 
into rails and locomotives. Money cannot be too la- 
vishly spent in building up a world within the world — 
a world of pure literature, of beautiful arts, of many- 
sided science, of high-minded men and virtuous women^ 
It ceases to be the sordid emanation of the earth, and 
becomes the very ambassadress of heaven, when it ex- 
pends its power in blessing the cotter and glorifying the 
throne, in sweetening the cup of labour, extending the 
span of freedom, and adding to the happiness by aug- 
menting the worth of man. In this light the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will shine with a new and enduring 
lustre, and money, from being associated with all that 
is low and vile and ignoble, will be recognized as a mi- 
nistry of beneficence, a shower of blessings, holier far 
than priestly garments, croziers, and mitres, and the 
relics of a thousand saints. Whether Mr. Gladstone 
shall live to oflSciate as chief priest in this new temple 
we cannot predict. He thinks the instalment is so far 
begun that he can remove the duty on paper and lessen 
the Income-tax —the former, w'e hope, destined to carry 
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on its gleaming surface tidings of peace and good-will^ 
not of war ; and the latter to be expended in all that 
l>enefits and even beautifies our social condition. 




®^c f opf in SSfStminstw. 




J HEN will the Papacy cease bestowing 
' honoura on us heretics? It gave aa a 
1 Cardinal in 1850, and we are told it ge- 
L V nerously intends to give us a Pope in 
1863. We cannot be too thankful for 
these decennial attentions. Supplying 
this to be the purpose of the Vatican, 
we are of opinion that the party most 
benefited would be the Pope himself. Unable amy 
longer to endure the heat of Rome, he finds Jerusalem 
full of troubles and Syria of red trousers ; Austria too 
far gone, in many wayS, to give him a night's lodging ; 
France almost apostate, and America in the throes of a 
revolution ; and London the only quiet capital on earth. 
The weary old man naturally thinks his old bones may 
enjoy a little rest where the waves of the troubled sea 
of Europe do not come. The change will mightily 
benefit his health, and in some degree heal that heart 
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which, he tells us in his pastorals, has been so frequently 
grieved and broken. 

He will find the slums of Westminster at least as 
clean as the streets of Rome, and old Father Thames 
rather better than the yellow Tiber. What he long 
feared and deprecated at Rome — gas-lamps, and rail- 
ways, and newspapers — he will find to be perfectly 
harmless, if not positively useful, in London. To his 
amazement he will learn, it is possible, to bless and 
curse, wash pilgrims^ feet, and baptize Jews, furnished 
to any amount, at so much a head, with the presence 
of a couple of policemen instead of a regiment of sol- 
diers to keep the ground. He may see among us the 
amplest toleration of every sect that does not break the 
law of the land, while in his present capital the English 
chapel is an old granary outside the Porta del Popolo, 
and its service is interdicted in the sacred capital, lest 
its infection might taint the air or injure the orthodoxy 
of his children. He may be led to appreciate our gene- 
rosity by noticing a Roman Catholic pro-cathedral in 
Moorfields and another in Westminster, and, should he 
feel so disposed, he may build a third in Brompton. 
The only restriction he may feel — and we admit the 
inconvenience — will be, that he will be prevented kid- 
napping a young Mortara, or imprisoning a too zealous 
Protestant, or shutting up a Church or chapel in which 
his pretensions may have been canvassed. He may, if 
so inclined, have Exeter Hall for High Mass, and St. 
Jameses Hall for Vespers; and, should he desire to 
have a field-day, there are two or three Protestant con- 
troversialists ready to take up the gauntlet and gratify 
him to his hearths content. 

If change of scene and situation can do anything for 
the Pontifical invalid, his transferrence, or, as the Scot- 
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tish Church would designate it, his '' transportation ^^ to 
Westminster may accomplish wonders. He may see a 
sovereign safe in the loyalty of her subjects, and a 
people in the fiillest enjoyment of liberty without 
licence. Nor will it be less refreshing to his soul to 
witness a free press that fearlessly, and yet respectfully, 
discusses every act of our rulers, censuring what is 
wrong when upheld by the greatest, and justifying the 
right, the true, and the beneficial, even when its advo- 
cates are few and feeble. It is true the " mousing owF^ 
has difficulties in seeing at noon-day, but time works 
wonders. The Pope, like Balaam upon Zophim, may feel 
the divine afflatus of the new realm, and bless those he 
has long been accustomed to curse. We are sure of 
this, that come when he may he will receive from us 
what he never conceded to us, a fair field and an ample 
opportunity. 




%"|sras" of t|£ %zt. 




i^ XjAIN people are weary of ever-multi- 
■' plying isms. A new notion, or fragment 
B. notion, generated in some troubled 
1 brain, is no sooner hatched than it is 
christened and registered among the 
"isms." Were it left to itself, and 
neither assailed, nor quoted, nor de- 
nounced, it would die a natural death, 
relapsing into the sea on the surface of which it made 
its appearance. But enthusiastic zealots, the stem 
advocates of hair-splitting, afraid lest the new notion 
should be merged in obHvion, and desirous of showing 
how cleverly they can dance on the edge of a razor, lay 
hold on the new thoi^bt, and by battering it and 
abusing it, convert a transient crotchet into a perma- 
nent heresy. This may not be the history of all the 
"isms." Some are inveterate moral poisons. Their 
power and permanency claim for them distinction. . 
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They ought to be labelled after the manner of prussic 
acid, arsenic, and other deadly agents, and all the eclat 
that belongs to the discovery ought to be given without 
deduction to the discoverer. 

Mahometanism is worthy of a commanding place in 
the family of " isms.^^ Like a huge cloud it has hung 
over Asia and Eastern Europe for many generations 
— blighting by its shadow all holy and beautiful things 
of the earth, and intercepting from its victims all cheer- 
ing sights of the heavens. 

Mormonism is next in e^il, though not in size. How 
any section of the Saxon race can have adopted this 
scandalous immorality as its faith, puzzles us. Its 
attraction lies, no doubt, in its doctrine of polygamy, 
which feeds the lusts of the depraved, and in the entire 
subjection of woman, which gratifies the indolence of 
man. The wife is the slave. Her labour is productive. 
The greater the number of wives a man has, the richer 
he is. They do all the work, and he receives all the 
pay; and visions constantly vouchsafed to Brigham 
Young, awe the unhappy females into absolute and un- 
questioning subjection. 

Romanism deserves the third place of dignity or pre- 
cedence in the family. It is a combination of the name 
and sanctions of the Christian faith with all the palat- 
able prescriptions of Paganism, Judaism, and corrupt 
human nature. Its reign is a marvel, whether we 
regard its area or its duration. It seems, however, 
giving way over all Europe. The Pope, it appears, from 
the latest accounts, had put on his armour ready to do 
battle with Garibaldi for the Legations. But erysipelas 
fastened on his leg, and fever on his brain, just in time 
to give the crazy old Perugino an excuse for retiring 
from an encounter with the brave Garibaldi. A 
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Christian bishop charging at the head of a battalion is 
rather a queer development. But as the Church hai^ 
often used what she heartily sanctions — carnal weapons; 
— ^it is only having recourse to her best armoury in her 
last extremity. 

Jesuitism is the intensest development of Borne. Ili 
is the very flower and perfume of it — its pioneer, ita 
protector, its pleader, its decus et tutamen, Gavazzi haa 
undertaken Ignatius Loyola, as Garibaldi has takeiv 
under his care Pio Nono. We wish both a complete 
success. 

Puseyism is the Anglican faith transplanted into 
Roman soil, and watered with holy water, and cultif 
vated by Anglican presbyters in the guise of priests.^ 
It is a pity to see so fine a plant, indigenous to England, 
transplanted to an air, an earth, and cultivation where, 
feeling itself an exotic, it droops and dies. 

Irvingism is not the offspring, though accidentally the 
follower, of him whose name it bears. It is kept up by 
the money power. Its crotchets have no vitality, and 
its chief an eminent banker having died, it goes the 
way of all the earth. 

Free-Kirkism is Presbytery nm to seed. Good men 
in it, of whom it has many, save it from excesses that 
are its spontaneous growth. Its dominant ecclesias- 
tical thought is fear of the State; its great enemy, 
whom it resists on all occasions, is the Court of Session. 

After these we have Erastianism, which the Free 
Church says is the religion of the Bishop of London ; 
Carlyleism, which is the worship of physical strength 
and the deification of old Northern and Scandinavian 
Norsemen ; Broad-Churchism, which wants to devour 
all the " isms,^^ and to present itself as the amalgama- 
tion and embodiment of all; High-Churchism, which 
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stands on the steeple and looks down on meeting- 
houses with ineffable scorn ; Low-Chnrchism, which 
belongs to no particular Church on earth ; Quakerism^ 
which glories in broad phylacteries and broader brims, 
and culminates in John Bright, the member for Bir- 
mingham. Arianism is an ancient family that has 
outlived alike its honour and usefulness. Calvinism 
has long left the level of John Calvin, and soared into 
more transcendental strata, defying in some of its 
flights the approach of common sense, or the warmth of 
common charity. 

We have exhausted the list of the illustrious " isms.^' 
They form a large family, of different ages, not very 
friendly — on the contrary, rather quarrelsome. Some 
of these children are very popular, others at a discount. ^ 
But there is not one of these '' isms '^ that does not 
find shelter under some roof, and warmth at some fire- 
side, and a patron in peer or peasant. The "isms ^^ of 
England are the orders of Rome. The names differ, 
but the divisions equally exist. 

We might here introduce their cousins, who have 
lately grown rather fashionable. They have another 
family name, and live on another estate ; but they are 
as quarrelsome and as abusive of each other as the 
race we have tried to sketch. We refer to the family 
of the "pathies.^^ There is the old gentleman — ^the 
paterfamilias — Allopathy. He is most relied on as a 
guide by sensible people, having had much experience, 
and seen a great deal of service. But in later days, 
and amid the lights of the nineteenth century, some of 
his descendants have quarrelled with his domestic and 
sanitary arrangements, and set up on their own 
account. One of these is Hydropathy, distinguished 
by an inordinate devotion to cold water. He sups it, 
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drinks it^ sleeps in it^ and soaks in it^ and steeps head 
and heart, fingers and toes, in it. In fact, the devotee 
lives a fish in everything except fins. Another of the 
family is Homoepathy. It loves the infinitesimal, and 
believes that the less you take of everything on earth 
the greater are its sanitary efiects. It also holds that 
like cures like, a cold cures a cold, a fire heals bums, 
and, of course, wrath, not a ^^ soft answer ,^^ turns away 
wrath. Mudopathy is the last bom of the illustrious 
house. A bath of mud is a cure for all sorts of diseases. 
Dirt, not cleanliness, is next to godliness. 

But we must close. Man and woman want amuse- 
ment. Some prefer the arena of ecclesiastics ; others 
that of physicians ; others that of politics ; and many 
take each in turn, and all keep nothing long. 




©fee ftnainetr. 




[iHE death of Mr. Brunei turns our atten- 
f t:on into channels that have grown so 
Z common that they scarcely excite thought. 
S The marvels of science are now common- 
place. The father transmitted his genius, 
as well as his name, to his son. In this 
institnce Cicero had no Brutus. Both 
have left an indelible mark ou the age. 
The Great Western Railway, with its tunnels, and its 
arches, and its varied creations, in spite of its vicissi- 
tudes as a commercial speculation, is a wonderlid 
triumph of mechanical genius. The Great Eastern 
steamship has drawn to it the attention of Europe. Its 
incidents and accidents, its difficulties and its deliver- 
ances, from its obstinate tenacity of its birthplace to the 
explosion of its water-pocket on the ocean, have excited 
the doubts, and fears, and prophecies of millions, for a 
year or two. But in every occurrence the genius of 
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Brunei shone forth with increasing lustre. He showed 
that, if daring to the verge of rashness in his plans, his 
genius possessed inexhaustible resources of escape from 
difficulties, or rather of victory over them. The mecha- 
nism of flesh and blood, which his intellect worked in 
accomplishing these results, now stands still. His task 
is done. But the magnificent results he achieved cannot 
be forgotten. 

The triumphs of mechanical genius meet one now-a- 
days everywhere. The face of the earth is totally 
changed since the days of the first Napoleon. Space is 
less and time is shorter. Both are not, indeed, annihi- 
lated, as is sometimes too boastftdly said. But both 
are greatly reduced. Were a monk to rise from the 
burial-ground of his monastery, and to see an express 
train rushing along the iron rail at the rate of forty miles 
an hour, with a whole village — ^fathers, and mothers, 
and children, old men, young men, and maidens 
on its back — and discharging its living freight some 
hundred miles away, in time to the minute ; or were he 
to witness the ocean-steamer ploughing into the teeth 
of the hurricane, and not only unaided by it, but in 
spite of it, finish its four thousand miles in a week, 
he would rub his eyes, and wipe his spectacles, and 
begin to think that all the wonders in his breviary, con- 
densed into one, are but trifles and toys in comparison 
of this. These triumphs of mind over matter, releasing 
manual drudgery and turning creation into its own con- 
queror, almost suggest the idea of man recovering the 
reins that feU from his hands some six thousand years 
ago, and reasserting that lordship which he lost. 

What renders these achievements more remarkable, 
is the fact, now no longer disputed or impugned^ 
that the working classes, instead of being disposessed 
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of the means of earning their bread by the extensive 
substitution of machinery for human sinews, are more 
extensively employed than they ever were, and, what is 
better, more amply remunerated. Clothing, food, and 
locomotion are cheaper and better; more hands are 
wanted ; greater skill is imported into work ; and less 
of the animal, and far more of the intellectual, is drawn 
on in the various agencies of life. Were the old stupid 
cry against machinery to be translated into successful 
acts — were the printer to destroy the steam-press, the 
waterman the steam-vessel, the manufacturer the spin- 
ning-jenny, and the farm-labourer the thrashing 
machine, half the human family in Europe would be 
thrown out of employment. 

But there is no risk of this reflux to barbarism. We 
may go forward too rapidly, but backward we cannot go. 
Let us hope that in these splendid triumphs moral 
elements are neither ignored nor buried; that men 
grow better as they become powerful ; and that as our 
race rises to the possession of a giant^s strength it may 
have the wisdom and the goodness requisite to wield it. 




^t Millt §mi anlt ^s "^te^tx. 




^W ^^^ ^ H AT claim worthy of the word has 
ij, . f^#-.*HJ*( Popery to the protection of rrance, or 
' any other European Powers ? Its an- 
' tecedents are shanielul, its pretensions 
scandalous, and its existence a curse. It 
accepts no responsibility, and yet re- 
nounces nothing of its power. The 
instincts of the Papacy are incurably 
evil, they impel it to the practice of treachery, oppres- 
sion, and crime. Its chief enjoyment lies in their 
exercise and gratification ; and when its unhappy 
subjects, unable to endure its cruelties any longer, lay 
hold on the " wild beast," and by force limit and repress 
its fierce instincts, it howls as if persecuted, and appeals 
to the Great Powers of Europe to interpose and restore 
it to its ancient and inveterate sanguinary enjoyments. 
The epithet given to the Apostacy in the Apocalypse ia 
as just as it is graphic. It is to ffTjptov, "the wild 
beast." The moral, the human are in abeyance, and 
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the bestial is supreme. Montalembert says, " the tears 
of the Pope are the tears of innocence, and his thunder 
the thunder of justice.^^ We look on his tears as those 
of the crocodile, and his thunder as the roar of the wild 
beast deprived of his prey. The Pope expresses no 
repentance for the past, and gives no promise of 
amendment for the future. He claims protection in 
iniquity, immunity in oppression, and the aid of Europe 
in destroying the people and exhausting Italy of its 
life-blood. He commands the world to spread its broad 
shield over him while he repeats the tragedy of Perugia. 
There is in the Papacy a consistency in wickedness that 
were it not horrible would be sublime. Some foul 
spirit of great strength must actuate a system inexpli- 
cable by the laws and experience of this world. What 
is the relation of Louis Napoleon to the Pope ? He is 
simply the wild beast's keeper, and a hard and trying 
as well as degrading oflSce he has found it. The least 
failure on his part in ministering to its appetite, or in 
protecting its cubs in France, is visited with fierce and 
menacing howls. He is never thanked for his kindness, 
or praised for his patronage. It knows its very existence 
depends on its keeper, and yet it would tear him in 
pieces if it found an opportunity of doing so. His 
departure from Rome would be the signal for the rising 
of a long oppressed population that would hunt and 
scourge the wild beast out of Italy, or cut his claws and 
extract his teeth, and turn into an historical and actual 
fact the portrait of him by Bunyan in the ^^ Pilgrim's 
Progress.'' 

Should Louis Napoleon's patience be exhausted and 
his custody expire, whither would the wild beast flee ? 
France would not tolerate his presence. Austria has 
enough to do without accepting so dangerous a protege^ 
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Russia has an ancient quarrel with him. At Jerosalem 
there are two armies of monks^ eastern and western^ 
involved in ceaseless war at the very doors of its Holy 
Sepulchre^ and his appearance there would be the signal 
of a conflict which the Pasha would not be able to 
quell. The only country where he would be tolerated 
is England. The Cardinal would give him hospitality. 
Sir George Bowyer would worship him. Perhaps a 
sentence has been pronounced from a higher than 
human tribunal which numbers the days and fixes the 
doom of this hoary destroyer of men. The cup of its 
iniquity is full. Its crimes demand a signal and world- 
wide retribution ; and " as sure as God liveth ^' the day 
of its punishment will come. At that day it will be 
seen that the " Protestant fanatics" were the sensible 
and sober witnesses for God. The foreshadows of this 
issue are appearing. " A terrible suspicion will creep 
in that if we were to live the last thirty years over 
again^ we might be tempted to take a very different view 
of all questions affecting the status of the Roman 
Catholic Church in these realms. Everything Lord 
Winchelsea prophesied has been more than confirmed — 
we are forced to confess it." 




Hn Imperial Imitrat. 




^ MPERORS doing penance used to be a 
■ common occurrence in the palmy days of 
, Papal supremacy. The Emperor Henry 
: of Germany spent three days and three 
nights in the snow a penitent and sup- 
pliant at the feet of Gregory VII. The 
Kings of France and England used to he 
doomed to hold the hridle of the Pope's 
horse while his Holiness mounted to his seat. But 
these spectacles have passed away, never, we suppose, 
to be reproduced in Europe. One, however, as strange as 
it was unexpected, has recently took place at Paris. The 
penitent kneeling in the Tuileries as his confession-box 
is the master of half a million highly -disciplined troops, 
the proprietor of iron-cased war-ships that send menaces 
from Cherbourg to Portsmouth, and the proud and 
powerliil autocrat of a sensitive people and a splendid 
land. Sic volo sic jubeo was the law irom his lips and 
the rule of bis sceptre. Nations felt the force of his 
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character and feared the magnitude of his military and 
naval preparations. The Mistress of the Seas recognized 
the growing attempt to dispute her supremacy, and 
made preparation such as she had never made before to 
meet her ally as her opponent. Suddenly the sack- 
cloth covers the Imperial purple, ashes are accepted for 
anointing, and the same winds that carried to West- 
minster the noise of horsemen and chariots and infantry, 
and sailors and marines, making ready to descend on 
our white cliffs, brings us the cry of ^^ Peccavi !" from 
the Emperor prostrate at the sacred feet of his father 
confessor, Achille Fould. What is the mortal sin that 
has so heavily weighed on a conscience not generally 
thought very sensitive ? He has played the prodigal at 
the expense of his people. He has indulged in riotous^ 
living. He has wasted the treasury on soldiers, and 
iron ships, and palatal edifices. An Emperor has 
outrun the constable, . and despairs of making ends 
meet. Father Fould, financier as well as father, is in 
the confession-box. The Emperor, penitent as well as 
roue, is prostrate at his feet. " Father Fould,^^ he cries 
from his very heart, " I have done wickedly, and, what 
is worse^ foolishly. I have lived in extravagance. I 
have made a show at the expense of the nation. I have 
played at soldiers and sailors till I find myself upwards 
of forty millions in debt. I am ashamed to beg. I 
will not steal. I come to you as the Eldest Son of the 
Church for direction and absolution, ready to accept any 
penance you may be pleased to prescribe. Only let me 
beg of you not to send me to Rome or into a convent, 
and above all do not send me on a pilgrimage to Eng- 
land.'^ "My dear son,^' replies the father confessor, 
^^ I have long seen and deplored your Imperial extrava- 
gance. Long ago I predicted the consequences. You. 
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preferred to select your confessors jfrom too indulgent 
orders and confraternities. But at length, as I fuUy 
expected, ygu have come to me. I recognize your 
Majesty's sincere penitence, and I give you at once 
financial absolution. But for the sake of your Imperia 
health, in which I feel the deepest interest, and as an 
instructive warning to others, I feel it my duty, as your 
confessor, to enjoin a penance. You must do a very 
humiliating thing. You must keep your expenses under 
your income.^' "But, good father,'^ answered the 
Imperial penitent, "I mast find food and pay for 
600,000 troops. I have entered into undertakings 
about dockyards. I have on hand an expedition to 
Mexico. I have an empire to found, a family to estab- 
lish, and a defeat to avenge.'^ *^ These Napoleonic 
ideas,^' replies the father financial confessor, " are truly 
brilliant, but France cannot afibrd to carry them out. 
You think only of the glory. I think entirely of the 
fi*ancs. You are my penitent. I am your director and 
confessor. You must reduce your army.'' "Pray, 
dear father confessor," interrupts the penitent, " don't 
inflict so fearful a penance. I will reduce my diet — 
live on soup maigre, sell Compiegne, put up my stud to 
auction. But spare me so much humiliation." " My 
judgment is final," replies the confessor ; " and among 
the very first retrenchments you must recall your army 
from Rome." "Dear father,*" answers the Imperial 
penitent. " I don't much feel that part of my penance. 
I hate the Pope and Cardinals, and really like this idea. 
I will send out a notice in the MoniteuVy in which I will 
talk of my devotion to the Holy See, and my deep re- 
gret at being obliged to recall my troops, but that 
financial considerations render it imperative that I 
should devolve the care and custody of the Holy Father 
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on my ally Victor Emmanuel^ whose zeal and Catholic 
veneration are so well known. I reverently accept this 
part of my penance.^^ ^^ But/^ adds Father Pould, 
'' this is not enough. If ideas would pay for a war for 
an idea your Majesty may indulge your taste. But ideal 
wars require real francs. No doubt this penance is 
painfull but it is profitable — it is absolutely inevitable. 
Farewell, my son.^^ 

The Imperial penitent kisses the hand of his con- 
fessor, and retires to his chamber in the Tuileries to 
consider whether he will endure his hard penance 
honestly and sincerely, or take the requsite steps for 
provoking war with England. 




^t Ifljf's, lUto fear's ComjUiiunts. 




r HE patience of the Emperor of the French 
; under Koman reproach is perfectly mar- 
'^ vellous. There is a touch of martyrdom 
^ in it. We only regret that bo much 
virtue is expended on so worthleas an 
ohject. If the Father of the Faithful has 
any surviving influence on earth, or Louis 
Napoleon any religious sensibility, the 
latter must be deeply humbled. The venerable Pontiff 
accepts the protection of the Emperor as the necessary 
fulfilment of an imperial obligation, and in return, in- 
dulges in vituperative reproaches and vindictive pro- 
phecies that suggest it the duty of some one to fulfil 
them. The Pope's favourite time for gratifying his 
worst nature, and letting off his surplus pontifical steam 
is New Year's Day, Ordinary mortals wish each other 
a happy new year ; but the Pope wishes everybody, 
except Antonelli, Francis II., and the brigands, purga- 
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tory on earth. The Pope's blood seems to have turned 
into vinegar, his blessings into curses, and his crucifix 
into a dagger. The infuriate old priest would set fire 
to Christendom, if it would only bum up his enemies^ 
and save his worm-eaten throne fi*om the just indigna- 
tion of the countless victims of his tyranny. 

His New Year's congratulations to his ragged troops 
were as follow : — 

" On seeing you around me, Ithink of King David, who 
was also despoiled by his son, was basely betrayed, and had 
to suffer, from the hypocrisy, falsehood, and treachery of 
his enemies. But, like myself, he saw around him a 
number of courageous men who resisted all seduction, 
and asked him, ^Whither will you that we go?' Like 
David, I will also tell you that the hour is not yet come ; 
but as Absolom died suspended by his proud head to 
the branches of a tree, so also will the present efforts of 
impiety and hypocrisy terminate in failure, and we shall 
return together into the provinces usurped and oppressed 
by our enemies. Those provinces belong to the Holy 
See in their entirety, and I will yield none of them, 
because it is not permitted me to relinquish the domains 
of the Church, which are the guarantee of the liberty 
and independenjce of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. I tell 
you, with confidence, that we shall recover those pro- 
vinces. If I myself am not then with you, it will be he 
who shall sit after me on that seat (and Pius IX. 
pointed to the throne behind him), for Simon dies, but 
Peter is imperishable." 

These courageous men, the wrecks of those who ran 
away on the first occasion when a stand for the Papacy 
dissolved into a regul^i sauve qui pent, are no doubt ask- 
ing anxiously, "Whither will you that we go?" and the 
Pope-Brigadier will justly interpret their thoughts if 
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he answer, ^^ Anywhere, but not against the enemy. 
His informing them that ^^ the hour is not yet come'' 
is most comforting to their hearts, and earnestly do 
they pray to the Virgin and all the saints to adjourn 
the hour for a hundred years. Surely a Pope addressing 
soldiers, not as a minister of the Gospel, but as a general, 
is not an apostolic spectacle. He whose vicar he professes 
to be, said, '^ put up thy sword,'' and ^^ they that use the 
sword shall perish by the sword.'' But this shepherd 
is of a very different opinion. His whole quarrel with 
Christendom is concerning temporal provender— his 
for weapons are rifles, cannon, and curses. The wea- 
pons of his warfare are not spiritual but carnal. What 
a contrast between the armoury of the ^^ glorious com- 
pany of the Apostles" and that of the inglorious " com- 
pany of cardinals !" In the former are prayers, meek- 
ness, gentleness, forbearance, love, truth, faith, hope, 
and charity. In the latter are police, sbirri, soldiers, 
guns, cannon, curses, anathemas, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. Can Rome be in any sense the 
present seat of a genuine Christian Church ? Is Pio 
Niono the representative, in any sense, of the meek 
and lowly Son of Man? 

After all, what is the ground of his controversy? 
What is the prize he is so determined to hold or to have 
at any sacrifice ? Is it the salvation of souls, or the ad- 
vancement of human happiness, or the glory of God ? 
No ! it is, in his own words, " provinces usurped by our 
enemies," ^^ the domains of the Church." An earthly 
prize is his pursuit, and rather than let go his grasp of 
a few acres covered by a wretched population of squat- 
ters, he will keep a nation out of its capital, and conse- 
crate brigands and thieves for the terrible mission of 
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fire and murder and social disorganization. He telb 
ns, " Simon dies, but Peter is imperishable.^' Yes, trea* 
chery, cruelty, and superstition, of which the Papacy k 
the incarnation, die, but righteousness and truth, and 
love and holiness, of which the Son of God is the au- 
thor, the inspirer, and the end, live for ever. The reli- 
gion of Simon is in its death-throe, but the faith that 
Peter preached is gilding the Alps and the Pyrenees 
with increasing glory. The Church of Rome has 
inherited Simon's sword, Simon's equivocation, Simon's 
denial of his Master. But the Church of Christ holds 
fest Peter's faith, Peter's repentance, and Peter's doc- 
trine. 

But the crowning part of this Pontifical New Year's 
address is the Pope's likening himself to David, and the 
French Emperor, his keeper and eldest son, to Absolom, 
andhispredictionoftheEmperor'sproudheadbeingcaught 
in the branches of a tree, and the death of the suspended 
hypocrite. We don't mind the prophecy, as Pio Nino's 
prophecies have invariably failed. Unless, therefore, he 
can engage the Jesuits to ftdfil his prophecy, which is 
an ancient and canonical practice, we cannot give any 
weight to the dreams of dotage and the wishes of ma- 
lignity. But we ask the Emperor what he thinks of 
such retums for Ms kindness. Is it worth while getting 
into debt in Paris in order to save from the indignation 
of his subjects the miserable priest who repays him in 
malisons ? The greatest blunder in Imperial policy is 
his Fabian treatment of the Pope. He gains nothing 
by it. The priests hate him, and no course he can pur- 
sue short of becoming their puppet and the executioner 
of their schemes, will conciliate them. He has at this 
moment, in the financial report of Fould, a sufficient 
reason for withdrawing his troops from Rome and leav- 
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ing the Pope to standi by his adoption of a humane and 
self-denying policy, or to perish in the hurricane of in- 
dignation which he has succeeded in awakening. 



q2 
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»si,c UNQUESTIONABLY, Lacordaire was a 

§man of geniua, and gifted with no ordinary 
. power of giving that genius expression 
U/^ and effect in eloquent speech. But never 
was the adage " genius is allied to mad- 
ness " more forcibly illustrated than in 
him. Lacordaire was not a dreamer, like 
De QTuncey ; nor a thinker, like (joethe j 
nor an earnest priest, like MasaiUon; nor a vigorous 
logician, like Bourdaloue. He had imagination, elo- 
quence, and reading, but very little learning. He gained 
a living, but not a true reputation. He has secured 
nothing approaching to fame. Few contemporaneous 
Parisians will care to remember him, and their children 
will barely learn that he ever lived. Yet his death has 
made a sensation, and very considerable space in every 
newspaper has been devoted to an estimate of his genius 
and a historv of his career. Why did this remarkable 
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man so frequently change his opinions^ retract and re- 
call his dogmas — ^tum actor^ lawyer, priest, monk, and 
legislator — ^in so rapid a succession ? Why dissatisfied, 
if not disgusted, in turn with each ? Finally, why die 
prematurely, a heart-broken, disappointed, and discon- 
solate man? The secret of all was vanity and love of 
fame, combined, of necessity, with want of earnestness 
of purpose and unity of aim. This is, we believe, the 
key to his character, the secret of his sorrows, and the 
real solution of those Protean shapes in which his che- 
quered life so rapidly expressed itself. He yearned for 
eclat, he spoke chiefly for renown. In the gown of the 
advocate or in the white flannel of the Dominican friar, 
in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the academy, it was his 
grand and ceaseless eflTort to reproduce himself, to glo- 
rify himself, to hear his words in the echoing praises of 
the crowd, and see himself reflected in the admiring 
coimtenances of Parisian audiences. 

It is recorded of Braham, the celebrated vocalist, that 
his voice was equally efiective in treble, tenor, or bass, 
but that its individuality was ever distinguishable in all. 
In every transformation of the subject of our remarks 
we see and hear and recognize Lacordaire, not by the 
force of his individuality, but in the aspirations of his 
heart after admiration and applause. His reason for re- 
signing one profession and accepting another, was the 
disappointment of his craving passion in the one, and 
his expectation of gratifying it in the other. His stu- 
dies were not scholarly or profound. He skimmed the 
surface of learning. He had never descended into its 
depths, because, for mere popular admiration, he knew 
that a brilliant superficial knowledge was far more efiec- 
tive than solid learning. 

No man strikes the world with lasting force who does 
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not act from the heart and toward the accomplishment 
of good. To be felt in this stirring world one must be 
a man of one thing. Having ascertained the thing it is 
his mission to accomplish, if he would excel he must 
throw into it all the energies of his soul, seeking its ac- 
complishment, not his own glory. Goethe very justly 
says, " Man is not bom to solve the problem of the uni- 
verse, but to find out what he has to do, and to restrain 
himself within the limits of his power of comprehen- 
sion.^^ Having found out what he has to do, — ^whether 
to sweep a crossing, or lead an army; debate politics, 
or preach sermons, or practise medicine, — ^let him do it 
^^with his might,^^ because it is duty, or enjoyment, or 
the very necessity of his being. If his only inspiration 
be the hope of a fee or a stipend, or what is as mean 
and mercenary, selfish reputation, there will be deve- 
loped no greatness, there wiH be attained no real suc- 
cess, and, in the end, no solid satisfaction. Let men 
write to teach, or to amuse, or to elevate and ennoble 
their own and future generations, because they have 
discovered each his peculiar vocation and mission. Let 
them rejoice when kindred spirits applaud, but never, 
as they would succeed, let the orator speak in order to 
be regaled with the echbes of his own words ; or the li- 
terary man write merely in order to be admired ; or the 
painter paint for any lesser period than " eternity ^^j or 
man act in order to raise himself, while careless of the 
claims of his fellow-men. Lacordaire tried every expe- 
riment, swept every chord, struck every string, sounded 
every profession, from the stage to the pulpit, from the 
senate to the convent, but in none did he receive what 
governed his changes, that measure of praise, and glory, 
and admiration which would have satisfied his soul, and 
without which he felt wretched. Genius is injured by 
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self-seeking, and paralyjeed by vanity. We can forgive 
the enthusiasm that errs by its excess, but the selfish 
pursuit of self-admiration and eclat is not noble. It is 
the prostitution of a great gift, the desecration of a sa- 
cred thing, and in its results, as in the case of Lacor- 
daire, it illustrates the ^' vanity '^ that ends in '^vexation 
of spirit/^ 




^i f itmtnrc d t|f ^feop. 




I INCE 1844, the era of the beginning of 
■ some vigorous effortB to shorten the 
[ hours and lighten the load of shop-labour, 
a very marked improvement has taken 
place among the young men employed in 
London houses of business. Their tone 
is unquestionably raised, their interest in 
something higher than the counter has 
been excited, and their whole moral and intellectual 
temperament has been materially changed for the better. 
This is perhaps rather under than over the truth. The 
casino to a lai^e extent has been given up by thousands 
of young men for the library, and the dancing-saloon for 
the lecture-hall. Openings and opportunities for social 
and literary intercourse have been afforded, in halls and 
warehouses and reading-rooms, and in most cases these 
have been eagerly and profitably employed. A volume 
before us contains the Twelfth Annual Collection of 
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Lectures, to which never less than three thousand young 
men from the shops and warehouses of London have 
attentively, and we doubt not, profitably, listened. We 
may form a proximate idea of the hearers from the 
nature of the lectures which seem to have so highly 
interested their minds. Our estimate is eminently 
favourable. 

In these days of intense competition in trade, there 
are thousands always at the drowning point, and many 
more thousands who can barely snatch an hour from 
the counter or the ledger. The gravitation here is 
downward, till the man is lost in the shopman and 
life becomes a mere motive power in working the 
machinery. We ought, therefore, to hail this and every 
kindred efibrt originated to retard, and if possible 
reverse, so injurious a polarity, and to give the hard- 
worked young man such glimpses of a higher life as 
will shed sunshine on his path, and lessen the weariness 
if not remove the burden of lifers toils. So successfiil 
has this movement proved, that the intelligent Secretary 
of the Association tells us in his preface to the lectures that 
exertions begun in London have sent waves of influence 
to the shores of Australia and America. The volume we 
refer to at present is one of the best of the series. An 
English bishop leads off, and a Scottish Presbyter 
winds up the series. The former gives us a lecture on 
the social effects of the Reformation, frOl of plain and 
sensible remarks. And the latter lightens the course 
not only with evidences of the charms of music, but 
with the choral and instrumental illustrations which on 
the "couchant ear*^ of youth must have left many sweet 
lingering influences. Of course all the lectures are not 
triumphs. Dr. Groulbum gives a very able sketch of 
Socrates. The Rev. Mr. Fisk furnishes a good but 
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heavy discourse on liberty of opinion and the qualifi- 
cations for using it. Mr. Spurgeon contributes a 
lecture in all respects characteristic, de multis rebics et 
quilmsdam aliis — rattling, and in some instances, as 
when he volunteers his opinions on war, injudicious and 
out of place. There is much good in it notwithstanding. 
By far the ablest lecture in the volume is Dr.M^Culloch^s, 
entitled '^ The Life of Jesus its own Witness.^^ For fine 
thought and exact logic, and felicity and yet simplicity 
of language it cannot be surpassed : — 

" But were the Evangelists equal to the task of con- 
triving a fictitious counterpart, either to the prophecies 
or the types? Consider how many things they had to do in 
order to produce a simulated Messiah. They had first 
of all to invent a key to the prophecies ; they had next 
to invent a personage who should unite in himself the 
various Messianic qualities and offices ; they had farther 
to invent for that personage a history which woidd 
yield an ostensible fulfilment of the predictions; and 
over and above, they had to write that history. Can 
you suppose them to have been equal to such a hard- 
conditioned undertaking? Recollect how signally 
modem interpreters of wnfulfilled prophecy, even with 
the Gospel key to the Old Testament in their hands^ 
have failed in their attempts to discover and establish 
the time and manner of fulfilment ; and then judge if 
the Evangelists without any such key were at all likely 
to be successful. Nor was it in favour of their success^ 
but quite the contrary, that they were Jews ; for their 
expectations as Jews ran directly counter to such a 
Messiah as Jesus. In common with the rest of their 
countrymen, they understood the Messianic predictions, 
not in a religious, but in a political sense ; and to the last, 
and despite all opposing appearances, they clung to the 
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belief that their Master was to assume political power, 
and restore the kingdom to Israel. Were these the men 
to excogitate the conception of a spiritual Messiah for 
the world ? A mere political Messiah for the nation 
was aU they contemplated. The august and godlike 
Christ actually before us they would not and could not 
have delineated had he not been forced upon them by 
his historical reality. Left to their own resources for 
the subject and materials of their picture, they 
might have produced a Jewish sign-board, but never 
this Divine RaflFaelle.^' 

This lecture abounds with real eloquence; and it is 
paying no small compliment to these young men from 
the shops when we add that they listened to it with 
earnest attention, and we have no doubt with real advan- 
tage. It is gratifying to see beneficent exertions re- 
warded by success. Perhaps, if we could follow these 
young men into their various spheres in after life, we 
should discover most encouraging evidence that the 
seeds thus sown in youth have sprung up into plenteous 
harvests. Cared for themselves as servants, they will 
repay all they received in caring for those now in their 
employment. 

Napoleon I. said we were a nation of shopkeepers. 
In this description then given there was some degree of 
deserved contempt. But should any successor of 
Napoleon I., or any Continental Power, provoke the 
indignation of England, he will find in the shopkeepers 
of to-day a far more enlightened, intellectual, and 
patriotic body than ever existed among us before. These 
shops are famishing Volunteers at this moment who 
have learned in these lectures to appreciate our count- 
less blessings, and to feel it alike duty, patriotism, and 
privilege to raUy round its institutions and defend them 
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at the risk of life. We do not write without thorough 
knowledge when we state that in physical and moral 
and intellectual results the partial shortening of the 
hours of business^ the growing custom of a Saturday 
half-holiday^ and the provision of lectures, reading- 
rooms, libraries and social conversaziones have exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of the benevolent origi- 
nators of this movement. It has been ascertained by 
rigid inquiry that very few instances of the misuse and 
perversion of these privileges have occurred; that 
masters who take most interest in the well-being of 
their young men are best served; and that even as a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, the short-hour 
houses are the greatest gainers. To the voluntary 
exertions of these young men the special services in our 
cathedrals and halls are very deeply indebted. They 
presented themselves in these movements as ^^ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,^^ and never did Levites in 
Israel work and watch more diligently. We encouraged 
the experiment, we have watched its progress, and we 
now gladly admit that the literature of the shop is the 
creation of an undergrowth of intelligence and sound 
sense, and the enterprize itself a real success. 




iits&flmetanism. 




„ OWEVER important the preservation of 
i|!b the independence of Turkey may be to 
I' the balance of power in Europe, we fear 
i that the prospect of the permanent main- 
tenance of that independence while the 
Crescent dominates is growing fainter 
and fainter. Turkey is sinking every 
day, financiallyj morally, and physically, 
till, in the belief of many well informed as to the state 
of the country, the day of the final extinction of the 
Sultan's European power is close at hand. If, as the 
Turk retires across the Bosphoms, or dies prematurely 
old in consequence of his sensual habits, we could in- 
troduce new blood by rendering possible, or profitable, 
or attractive, a Christian immigration into Tiu-key, we 
might fill up the space left by those that are dislodged, 
and thus also regenerate the nation. The success of 
Christian— especially the American Christian — mission- 
aries in making converts, though real, is slow, and. 
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besides^ it has been lately very much retarded by the 
oomplications of their country. The system of en- 
couraging the immigration of Christians is alone to be 
relied on as effective for the political purposes sought 
by the maintenance of Turkey in Europe. It is, 
because in the judgment of most statesmen of mazk^ 
the independence of Turkey is indispensable as a break- 
water to Russian ambition^ and not from any affection 
for Mahometanism^ we defended the Turkish empire in 
the Crimean war^ and threw back a year or two the 
determined march of the Czar in that direction. But 
no sacrifice we have made^ no exertion put forth by us, 
has taught the Mussulman either gratitude or amend- 
ment. Those spasmodic efforts which every other 
month are quoted as the beginnings of Turkish r^ene- 
ration, are as destitute of power as they are of perma- 
nence. They end in nothings unless it be in deeper 
and more rapid Turkish decay. There is, therefore, 
we repeat, no prospect of internal improvement, unless 
by the infusion of Christians, or the conversion of 
Mahometans. Both should be sought. Commerce 
should take charge of the one, and Christianity will 
attend to the other. 

The reasons of this hopeless condition of the Turk lie 
deep and ineradicable in his religion. It is not his 
physical, but his religious condition and obligations that 
make him what he is. What are the political lessons 
inculcated in the Koran? On what are the great 
questions of peace and war to depend? 

^^ Islamism must be propagated all over the earth by 
the sword, to which is given power to open Paradise and 
Hell.'' 

'' All those infidels who do not consent to embrace 
the Faith must be exterminated.^' 
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. OWEVER important the preservatioii of 
«3 the independence of Turkey may be to 
Jx the balance of power in Europe, we fear 
i that the prospect of the permanent main- 
tenance of that independence while the 
CrcBcent dominates is growing fainter 
and fainter. Turkey is sinking every 
day, financially, morally, and physically, 
till, in the belief of many well informed as to the state 
of the country, the day of the final extinction of the 
Sultan's European power is close at hand. If, as the 
Turk retires across the Bosphoms, or dies prematurely 
old in consequence of his sensual habits, we could in- 
troduce new blood by rendering possible, or profitable, 
or attractive, a Christian immigration into Turkey, we 
might fill up the space left by those that are dislodged, 
and thus also regenerate the nation. The success of 
Christian^especially the American Christian — mission- 
aries in making converts, though real, is slow, and. 
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and the application £rom more than one cabinet for 
lodgings in Constantinople. Government, in such a 
movement, probably dare not lead ; but those who see 
the opening, or are desirous of finding one, may lodge 
in their memories the suggestions we have made. 
Less things have staved off great wars. Our age is the 
creation and embodiment of opinions. These^ like 
seeds borne on the wings of the wind, may take root 
and fructify, and others may reap with joy the harvest 
we sow. 



I 

4 





^HAT a testimony to the depth to which 
' the Papacy has penetrated the life of 
. nations, that its nearing fall should con- 
se Italy, France, Austria, and Spain 1 
It seems to have grown up like a para- 
site ivy-plant, apparently deriving its 
nutriment from its roots, but really from 
the various structures it seemed to shel- 
ter, while it exhausted and destroyed them. Clearly, 
it cannot stand alone. It must he shored np or it must 
fall. Yet Cabinets seem to dread its standing or its 
falling, and numbers who would strike are paralyzed by 
those who would defend, and more who see its necessary 
and inevitable decay if left to itself are afraid to stand 
aloof, lest while it fulfils its doom it drag to destruction 
those into the interstices and crannies of whose life it 
has sent its creepers and tendrils. It is unquestionably 
a mystery, but not of godliness — it is also a powet > Voh. 
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we fear not for good. But its treatment must at this 
moment be a terrible perplexity to Louis Napoleon. 
His hatred of it as a power for evil^ as long as it lives^ 
induces him to do all he can to consume it. His dread 
of a convulsion in France — the waves of wliich may 
wash out his dynasty —alone prevents him giving it a 
final blow. He, therefore, keeps his army aroimd the 
Vatican, and silences while he cannot conciliate, the 
Episcopacy of Prance, with the exception of the red- 
hot mitre of Pocitiers — ^which all the waters of the Seine 
cannot cool 




^t Ifitos in Itomt. 




^HE demonstration so Boccessfiilly made 
; against the Moitara abduction by the 
• people of this comitry, naturally turned 
T oiu- attention to the Jews in Home. The 
individual case has been too exclusively 
regarded, and the condition of the race 
in the Eternal City has been overlooked- 
In former times the Jews were shut 
up in Transtevere ; they are now cooped in the Ghetto ; 
and a favourite method of instructing the faiths in 
conection with the Hebrews used to be very popular. 
A number of Jews were forced to run races for ChriBtian 
edification at certain great solemnities. The Senator 
used annually to administer a kick, for the honour and 
kindness of which to themselves the Jews paid eight 
hundred scudi. A sermon also was wont to be preached 
to them on every Saturday, in order to accumplish their 
converBion, for which they were compelled to pay the 
preacher. If any absented themselves in order to 
r2 
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escape stipendiary obligations^ they had to pay a heavy 
fine. They were compelled to pay for a license to live 
in Rome. They were forbidden to possess property, 
or to farm or engage in any manufactory. Stealing 
from a Jew was no crime, and even the murder of a 
Jew was regarded as a trivial oflFence. The priests 
quoted ancient prophecy as their warrant, conveniently 
forgetting that precepts of benevolence, not prophecies, 
are the rule of a Christianas conduct. 

It was made evidence of the exalted benevolence of 
Pio Nono, that he repealed several severe restrictions 
on this unhappy race, allowing them to leave the Ghetto 
by day, and exempting them from the sacred duty of 
going to be converted by the Saturday preacher^s ser- 
mon. K the Pope has really benefited this portion of 
his subjects, they must be singularly hard-hearted, for 
they do not seem to be sensible of his kindness. Since 
the day when he inaugurated his dispensation of charity, 
they have fled from Rome as fast as they could find 
opportunity, and in seven years they are reduced nearly 
a half in number. When M. About was in Rome very 
lately he instituted inquiries as to their condition. He 
says : — "When the poor people heard the object I had 
in view, they expressed great alarm. ^ For heaven^s 
sake donH pity us,^ they cried ; ^ let not the outer world 
learn through your book that we are unfortunate, or 
that the Pope shows by his acts how bitterly he regrets 
the benefits conferred upon us in 1847 — that the Ghetto 
is closed by doors invisible but impassable, and that our 
condition is worse than ever. All you say in our favour 
will turn agauist us, and that which you intend for our 
good will do us infinite harm.^ '' 

The Ghetto is at this hour the filthiest and the most 
horrible spot in Rome, and this is saying much. For a 
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cardinal or a bishop to set foot on it is to contract ceremo- 
nial pollution. The Jews there are at this hour wretched, 
hunger-bitten, and debased beyond the power of lan- 
guage to express. The depth of their sufferings increases 
as they approach the Vatican. Far off from the area 
of its shadow they get on tolerably ; but those whose 
misfortune it is to be bom in Bologna, or in the Eternal 
City, are pre-eminently wretched. The boy Mortara is 
one case among many. An instance of Jewish suffer- 
ing and Bologna morality is presented in the case of 
Cadova, a respectable Jew residing in Ferrara. He 
was the husband of a very pretty wife, and the father 
of two children. His wife was seduced by one of his 
clerks. The seducer was sent about his business, but 
was followed and joined by the wife and her children. 
The injured Jew sought redress from the tribunals, and 
the decision was that his wife and children had em- 
braced Christianity, and were therefore no longer his. 
Soon after the Archbishop of Bologna celebrated the 
marriage of the cashiered clerk and the wife of Cadova, 
on the ground that a Jew is nobody, and that the bap- 
tism of his wife dissolves all relation to him — ^if, indeed, 
he was ever related at all in the eye of Holy Church. 

While Baron Rothschild has been helping the Jews 
into Parliament in England, let him now interpose for 
his race in the Roman Ghetto ? A seat in Parliament 
may or may not be good for a Jew, but extrication from 
the Ghetto must be like life from the dead to him ; and 
to his rich countrymen in England the very attempt to 
accomplish it must be an act of duty, charity, and 
mercy. 




Iresatt tfef historian. 




^^^^NE of her brightest etara not long ago 
"^^ disappeared from the American firma- 
j ment. The author of " Ferdinand and 
[ Isabella," " The Conquest of Mexico/-" 
and " The Conquest of Peru," has gone 
up higher. We believe the mind of 
Presoott to have been as uubiassed as 
that of any historian in our own or other 
nation of ancient or modem times. The greatest hia- 
torians are, most of them, unhappily tainted by a cer- 
tain amount of one-sidedness, indicating the powerfol 
attraction or magnetic influence of an external and 
favourite object. David Hume rarely misses an inci- 
dental opportunity of patronizing, or, at least, offering, 
a salute to scepticism. Lingard writes always under 
the inspiration, and occasionally the terror, of the Pope. 
Gibbon's dominant passion is antipathy to Christianity, 
Jind a resolute determination to insinuate his hatred 
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wherever a crevice can be detected, or an indiscretion 
by a Christian is exposed. Macanlay, notwithstanding 
the splendour of his diction, writes very unfairly on 
many subjects, and on ahnost all he does not hesitate 
to sacrifice purity and transparency of statement to a 
fine antithesis or a happy hit. However Prescott may 
suffer in comparison with any or all of these in some! of 
the attributes of a historian, he excels most of them in 
one great accomplishment — ^the faithfolness and impar- 
tiality of his statements. It is required in a historian, 
as in a judge, that he be just and even-handed in every 
sentence, having regard to fact, and truth, and inte- 
grity, "without partiality and without hypocrisy.^' 
This is eminently true of Prescott. Invariably he pre- 
sents us an exact photograph of each of his leading 
characters at the opening of the history, and shows his 
idiosyncracy unfolding in all his subsequent relation- 
ships, and actings, and fortunes ; and thus we become 
interested in his destiny, and edified and chained as we 
witness his inner life pouring out its fulness in those 
channels of public action which seem as much meant for 
him as he for them. The generalization of some his- 
tories, and the moral lessons dutifiilly tacked on — cold 
and vapid — drive readers to the romance and the last 
new novel. This is not the fault of Prescott. He in- 
dividualizes and defines sharply and brilliantly his chief 
characters at the very commencement, |and creates an 
interest in their fate which the reader feels throughout, 
and thus combines with the gravity and solemnity oiP 
history the interest and attractions of a drama. Each 
chapter is an act, kings are the actors. Providence the 
presiding presence, and a new world the stage on which 
each plays his part. 

The historian has gone up to that tribunal from which 
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alone all history is luminous^ and where its characters, 
its mendicants and its monarchs^ its citizens and soldiers, 
its statesmen and its heroes^ are weighed in the impar- 
tial scales of the sanctuary. The historian^ after aU, 
merely records the fulfilment of what Providence has 
pronoimced. History is an echo on earth of an utter- 
ance from the skies. He who ^^ sits above the floods " 
says ^^ Do/' and historians^ in all lands and languages, 
respond in the sublime words of the Apocalypse, ^^ It i& 
done.'' It may also be very humbling, but it is no less 
true, while it is in no respect fatalism, that great soldiers 
and statesmen are simply filling up the outlines laid 
down in the distant past — that they are not the statu- 
aries, but the chisels in the hands of the Statuary ; and 
that all historians, in proportion to their accuracy, are 
the mere recorders of secret purpose in the heavens, or 
ancient prophecy in the Scripture passing into facts on 
earth. 

The historian has, therefore, in his measure the 
priestly imction. His is, in its sphere, a sacred mis- 
sion. His teaching is impressive. He speaks with 
authority. All history, with its thousand tongues, in- 
culcates a lesson always fresh, that tyranny begets, 
anarchy, and anarchy, repaying its parent, gives birth 
to a yet more intolerable despotism ; that the paths of 
virtue are those of national progress ; and that nations 
grow and flourish not so much in consequence of the 
clothes they wear, or the material and mechanical re- 
forms they make, as by raising their inner temperature,, 
strengthening their hold of vital principles, and by 
sacrificing, if needs be, the greatest revenue, but never,_ 
and at no demand, compromising or conceding those, 
great principles which are not the less precious because, 
often unpopidar. 




gntria mi> tBnfllantt. 




4 HE tempest that swept over so large a 
; sectioQ of that magnificent appanage of 
the British Crown is laid, and the waves 
that tossed their crests to the sky as they 
rose before the hurricane have rapidly 
receded. Fire, and sword, and famine 
have Miilled their miasion. The tragic 
drama, the succeasive acts of which sm ote 
with unutterable grief so many En^ish hearts and 
homes, is finished. The shadows of 1858 still lie broad 
and deep on many an English castle and cottage ; but 
no doubt time will weave into them sunshine, ^id the 
interests of life's daily duties will take the place of re- 
miniscences that cannot be discharged, and losses that 
know no reparation on earth. The fearfid outburst 
ceases fast to be a mystery, but it will never cease to be 
a painful memory in the national experience. But there 
is light in its clouds. It has a meanings and is meant 
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to impress it on the conquered and the conquerors. The 
Hindoos have learned that faithlessness to us is fatal to 
themselves ; that the cruelties they perpetrated on the 
helpless have provoked speedy retributions ; that insur- 
rection against England is suicidal; and that evil in- 
flicted upon us cannot be good done to themselves. They 
have paid heavily for the lesson, but they have learned 
it in that school which leaves the deepest and most 
lasting impressions. 

But England has learned most instructive lessons also. 
Perhaps no gentler teacher could have succeeded. Every 
disaster has sent its voice across the waves. Every 
soldier^s sepulchre in India has a tongue. That the 
lessons might not be overlooked, they have been written 
in the hearths blood of our nearest and dearest. Our 
rulers will be blind indeed if they do not decipher the 
handwriting, and undutifiQ to our Sovereign, their 
country, and the millions of her Indian subjects, if they 
fail or refuse to turn them into plans and purposes of 
practical beneficence. 

A wise, and prudent, and firm government, the de- 
velopment of her resources, and the diffusion of the 
blessings of civilization, are the very first debts we owe 
and must forthwith liquidate to India. Before us, it is 
too true, are huge difBiculties — difBiculties calculated to 
shake the hopes of philanthropy and baffle the wisdom 
of the statesman. Discontent will outlive the causes 
that originally provoked it; resentment will survive 
wrongs. Ignorance in the millions we cannot speedily 
remove — disorganization, the product of disaster and 
crime — poverty and indolence, complicated with fana- 
ticism and a spirit of revenge — aU are brooding over the 
devastated land, and form an aggregate of evils for 
which it is not easy to see the exact and appropriate 
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remedies. But they are not inBunnountable because 
they are difficult. We must^ at the very outset, give 
up all idea of taxing the Hindoo for the maintenance of 
Christian ministers or churches in India. We are no 
voluntaries. An Established Church we love and ve- 
nerate, and will maintain. But in India we are so few, 
and the Hindoo and Mahomedan population so many, 
— their hatred of Christianity so fierce, and their dis- 
position to construe the least aggressive religious eflfbrt 
on the part of the Government into an assault on their 
superstition is so constant, that in these special circum- 
stances, and in the exercise of the conciliation without 
compromise, we are bound to tolerate all creeds, and at 
present support none, in India, by grants from the pub- 
lic treasury. This is not putting our candle under a 
bushel. It is common sense and inevitable necessity. 
Our representatives in India do not thus denude them- 
selves of their Christian character. On the contrary, 
let them manfully avow their Christianity in public and 
in private, on Sunday and week-day. Let them provide 
abundantly chaplains for British troops, and leave open 
doors and unbounded freedom of action to the labours 
and preaching of our missionaries, and suffer no man to 
be ii\jured because he holds fast or abjures his creed — 
because he belongs to a low caste or to a high one. 
But let there be no attempt to bribe or coerce the con- 
sciences of any ; no donations to Brahma, or Budha, or 
Juggernaut ; no insult to the greatest superstition com- 
patible with law and order, and yet no conceahnent of 
our own precious and glorious faith. It was out of re- 
ligious matters that the storm broke, and it is in the 
wise, honourable, and upright arrangement of these that 
another can best be prevented. Any more of that tem- 
porizing in order to seem liberal, which has made Hin- 
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doos doubt if our religion meant anything beyond eat- 
ing animal food^ will assuredly^ for higher than human 
reasons^ miserably fail. Nor must there be any at- 
tempts made or suflFered to draw over proselytes to 
Christianity by secular inducements. By this we should 
awaken suspicions^ or give to the designing opportuni- 
ties of raising such suspicions that we are again about 
to begin a crusade against the Hindoo religion. Our 
Indian representatives will need the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the harmlessness of the dove. A broad and 
conciliatory policy, as free from harshness as from com- 
promise — ^toleration in its widest sense for all creeds, 
combined with fearless and open profession of our own 
— ^and the protection of all classes, castes, and denomi- 
nations from injury or insult on account of their pecu- 
liar religion, superstition, or fanaticism, — are the instant 
and only possible obligations of the State. Those of 
the Church are no less imminent. Missionaries, and 
bibles, and schoolmasters must be vastly midtiplied. 
Men of devoted piety and great learning must be selected 
for so important and delicate a field. Wranglers in yet 
greater numbers must not think it beneath them, like 
an Apostolic Wrangler 1800 years ago, to ^^ count all 
but loss " for a higher wisdom, and to consecrate all to 
a sublime purpose ; and Church and State, in sisterhood, 
must, in their respective but distinct spheres, labour 
with heart and hand to redeem lost time, and give to 
India what we have so long owed, and, to our regret, 
so inadequately paid. 




f mrlf iroitg^m. 




(fORD BROUGHAM is in aU respects 
/'■^ a marvellous man. His age, physical 
J* strength, and intellectual vigoiu- form a 
t'^g^ comhination of features in that "old man 
eloquent," almost without companion or 
comparison. His speeches at the various 
meetings of " The Social Science Asso- 
ciation" ■were inspired with a little of the 
persiflage of youth, the maturity of manhood, and the 
experience of age. His interest in the endless variety 
of themes discussed in the meetings — bis appreciation 
of their relative value — his intuitive discernment of 
the subtlest links of reasoning or rays of thought ap- 
peared as fresh at the close as at the commencement of 
the sittings. His powerful mind, after the wear and 
tear of half a century in courts of law, in the House of 
CommonSj and on the woolsack, seems to have parted 
with little of its vigour ; and his iron frame tradition- 
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ally reported not to have been too well used in 
earlier days, keeps together with amazing tenacity. His 
countenance is cut into harder and sharper lines — his 
brow is more grooved, somewhat like the twt^wn sea- 
sand from which the tide of life is ebbing away — ^his 
gait is less elastic, and his restlessness, so characteristic 
in former years, is diminished; but outwardly and 
inwardly, physically and mentally. Lord Brougham, 
presiding over the Social Science Meetings, is still 
Henry Brougham. 

But in one respect — and it is on this account we refer 
to the subject — he is vastly changed for the better. 
Thirty years ago, in Glasgow, and in the presence of 
the very Scottish clergy he addressed in 1860, then 
students at the University, he gave utterance to the 
sceptic sentiment, '' that man is no more responsible for 
his creed than for the colour of his skin/^ He meant, 
in short, that it mattered very little what a man be- 
lieved. The shock thereby given to every Christian 
mind was very great, and the protest against the senti- 
ment from all quarters was loud and deep. It is 
gratifying to detect in his speeches at these meetings, 
last year and this also, a tone of piety, a sense of 
religion, and a subduedness of feeling that are the faint 
but very probably real exponents of a riper judgment 
and a purified heart. Morally and religiously Lord 
Brougham greatly excels Henry Brougham : we are so 
thankful to have it in our power to say so. By this 
time he has less confidence in mere secular knowledge 
than he had when he launched on the currents of public 
opinion another and less objectionable aphorism, '^ the 
schoolmaster is abroad.^^ He has learned, we believe, 
that knowledge is power, but that religion is peace, — 
that the one may give a giant^s strength, but that the 
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other alone gives grace rightly to use it, — and that a 
nation with its head among the stars, while its heart 
remains in the swamps and marshes of vice and immo- 
rality, cannot long last a prosperous or a happy 
community. We rejoice to see in Lord Brougham less 
and less of the demagogue, the hard philosopher, the 
worshipper of intellect, and more and more the Christian, 
the philanthropist, and the patriot. In the cool and 
deepening shadows of life he has recalled the indiscreet 
utterances of earlier days ; and perhaps he would now 
say of his speeches what Baxter said of his writings, 
^' I wish all over-sharp passages were expimged from 
my writings, and I ask forgiveness of God and man.^^ 
May it not arise from this moral transformation that 
so sudden a popularity has followed the aged Peer, 
and that at length, respected and loved, he descends 
with shining steps towards ^^the valley of the shadow of 
death ? '' 




% I»Ue gtijpr. 




^ T is right and dutiful to record the names 
"" of noble hearts which have either bled 
or been broken in the service of their 
^ eoimtry or the world. We owe it to 
them, we owe it to oiurselves. We can 
forget and forgive sins and imperfections 
that are the shadows, not the substance 
of illustrious worth, and feel assured tha 
the prophet never speaks, the hero never fights, and the 
martyr never dies in vain. By a law, lasting as beau- 
tiful, the bad man rarely remains triumphant, never 
loved along the ages; and, in spite of the infir- 
mities of the good, the final and lasting triumph 
of the right, and just, and true, is secured as 
in a curve of limitation, in which all oscillations are 
rectified. Hypocrisy soon loses its mask. Tinsel and 
brass soon reveal their insignificance. But what pre- 
cious gem that does not shine resplendent at the last — 
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what fine gold that does not come out from the fiimace 
pure and beautiful ? A lie cannot live ; truth cannot 
die. Austria must learn, ere long, that injustice and 
tyranny, written on parchment and propped up with 
bayonets, cannot escape being ultimately cast off as an 
intolerable burden. Let Hungary know that not in 
vain does the cry of her oppressed echo amid the people 
of England, or her broken-hearted Szechenyis die and 
descend desponding to the grave. The good, the brave, 
the noble-hearted, are stronger than institutions — ^than 
tyrants — than death. The noble magnate of Hungary 
to whom we refer, and whose death is so widely deplored, 
spent several years of his early life in this country stu- 
dying its institutions, and returned to Himgary bent 
on assimilating that land, as far as was consistent with 
national idiosyncracies, to the social and political condi- 
tion of England. He recognized in the aristocracy of 
England and Scotland a trait of inestimable value — 
their habit of taking the lead in every enterprize of be- 
nevolence and social progress, and thus strengthening 
their claims on the homage of the people by their dis- 
interested devotion to the people^s good. He desired to 
awaken in the higher classes of Hungary this vital and 
valuable passion. He longed and laboured to see them 
fall back on their practical usefiilness rather than on 
their ancient title-deeds and famous antecedents. He 
recognized the springs of their power, and he spent and 
was spent in inviting them to drink of them. In the 
exercise of a versatility of genius, as remarkable as his 
loving-kindness, he impressed on the middle classes the 
responsibilities as well as blessings of national freedom, 
and stimulated to the utmost of his influence those mer- 
cantile and commercial pursuits which may raise the 
Magyar above the Austrian as much in material pros- 
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perity as he is already in historic greatness and fame^ 
Of all living men he did most to render the cruel des- 
potism of the House of Hapsburg incapable of taking 
permanent root, and to plant in Himgary at least the 
hope, if not the earnest, of a great and free people. 

In this noble Hungarian his country and its happi* 
ness grew into an absorbing passion, undermining th^ 
foundations of his health, and breaking through the 
channels in which ran its impetuous currents. The 
casket was worn out by the action of the jewel. The 
physical organization ceased, because exhausted, to 
respond to the volitions of the heart. Responsibility 
and the sense of it was submerged, and his last deed 
was his misfortune, not his crime ; and his death is an 
appeal to the charity and pity, not the condemnation, of 
the best of mankind. We shall appreciate his worth as 
the fruits of his martyrdom crop up along the succes- 
sion of the years, for it is only when such men have re- 
ceded from the contact of this world and become orbs 
in the firmament of history, that we recognize their 
full proportions and rejoice in their intense light. 

We cannot descend to reprobate, as we feel we ought, 
the mean revenge — the miserable cowardice — the petty 
diplomacy of Austria in stealing a march on the day of 
the fimeral, and thus lessening the long procession of 
the weepers, lest Hungarian tears should prove mightier 
than Austrian swords. This stains indelibly the Aus- 
trian — it glorifies the escutcheon of Szechenyi. The 
petty spite of the House of Hapsburg, however, cannot 
arrest the force of this Magyar^s noble acts, or turn into 
another channel that gulf-stream which heaves with the 
yearnings of human hearts, and the hopes of a weary 
and oppressed people. We have heard that the deceased 
patriot leaves a son worthy of so great a father — ^noble. 
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magnanimous^ and brave. He inherits the name, and 
receives, as Elisha did from Elijah, the mantle of his 
father. May his be the service and the sacrifices of his 
noble parent. His be none of his misfortunes. Should, 
however, such be his heritage, may he have a heart not 
less sensitive or great, but of firmer fibre — courageous 
to dare, and patient to endure. 
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iJEFORM is a thing which no good man 
, venturcB to denounce. It is a good 
. word, and a very comprehensive one too. 
We prescribe it to the rake, the drunk- 
ard, and the Bpendthrift, a class of people 
who like neither its sound nor its sigoi- 
ficanee. Bad people hate it. It inter- 
feres with what they think their, comfort 
and their liberty. It takes away their enjoyment. 
Hence they kick it out, and shut the door in its face, 
and threaten it with the police. But this relates wholly 
to reform of personal habits which are dear and long 
indulged, and have become almost as indelible as the 
leopard's spots, and unalterable as the Ethiopian's skin. 
We must not confound a reform of persons with reform 
of circumstances. Between these two there is a wide 
though often ill-recognized distinction. A drunkard 
docs not want to reform his habits, nor a miser his 
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covetousness, nor a sensualist his debauchery. But a 
man with an ill-drained and ill- ventilated house is not 
only anxious but clamorous for reform. A shareholder 
in a mismanaged railway or an improvident joint-stock 
bank cries out lustily for reform. A farmer, whose 
crops are eaten up by game, tells his landlord there 
must be reform, or bankruptcy will be the upshot. 
Anything wrong in one^s own habits makes the subject 
deaf to every hint of reform. But anything wrong in 
one^s domestic, or social, or political condition is felt as 
a grievance, and finds expression in cries for reform. 
Nay, the very persons who are themselves most at fault, 
are generally most forward in demanding reform in the 
circumstances in which they find themselves, beiag 
very willing to blame everything about them, in order 
to create immunity for themselves. In fact, if there be 
anything wrong, and if, being wrong, it be removable 
or remediable in one^s outward condition, it is certain 
that we shall hear of it. John Bull likes to have a 
grievance ; it exercises his lungs, and gives him an op- 
portunity of proving to the world that he has liberty of 
speech. John is not the man to cry out against bad 
drains, and imperfect ventilation, and nuisances in his 
domestip establishment, and to be silent about corrup- 
tion, and abuse, and ill-treatment, and privileges with- 
held, in his political domicile. 

We do not deny that there is considerable friction in 
our national gear, or that we have not yet attained a 
state of political optimism. But we suspect the people 
are not conscious of much discomfort, or anxious, for 
the sake of a Utopian scheme, to risk a general excite- 
ment. They do not seem to see a political grievance, 
either because it is infinitesimal, or because they are 
blind. If the former, why make much ado about 
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nothing on platforms, and insist on legislation in Pa r- 
liament ? K the latter, our reforming friends are be- 
ginning at the wrong end. They should set about 
curing the blind, for the fault is in the man, not in his 
outer circumstances. 

We are persuaded the people of this country are not 
blind men. Nor do we think a national millennium is 
arrived, and that there are no abuses to be swept away . 
There are few things so perfect as to be beyond im- 
provement. But the nation is too thankful for the 
many advantages of its existing constitution, and too 
suspicious of the wisdom or sincerity of some of its 
friends, and, still more, too profoundly alive to the 
magnitude of the European crisis — if not convulsion — 
that rocks the continent, to engage itself at present 
with tinkering, and agitating, and unsettling men and 
things at home. Mr. Baiaes, in an elaborate speech,^ 
showed from trustworthy statistics that readers, news- 
papers, and moral and instructive books and periodicals, 
have increased to a marvellous extent ; that schools of 
all descriptions were still on the increase ; the corres- 
pondence through the post-office had increased in 
twenty years at the rate of 500 per cent. ; that paper 
has increased at the rate of nearly 300 per cent. ; that 
Bibles and tracts were issued from various sources to 
an incredible extent. Sunday-schools, with upwards of 
a quarter of a million of gratuitous teachers, and day- 
schools educating one in seven of the population, are 
now spread over the country. Mechanics^ Institutes 
and lecture-rooms are found yearly springing up in 
every town. 

In short, it has been proved that the country is vastly 
more instructed, intelligent, and moral than it was some 
thirty years ago. This greatly improved and intelligent 
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people are surely more capable of appreciating their 
political position, just because they are more enlightened. 
Whatever defects exist in our representation — whatever 
inequalities affect the exercise of the franchise, these 
well-instructed constituencies must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them. But they are silent on reform 
The most violent agitator cannot get up the cry. No- 
body seems to feel any interest in the subject. They 
are not insensible to real grievances, or silent when 
they feel them. The inference is irresistible that they 
do not care about political reform, and are not disposed 
to maintain agitators whose object it is to make capital 
out of any cry that they or others can raise. 

Bad men exist under any political constitution ; we 
shall not get rid of them while the world lasts. Nor is 
it proved that mere repressive statutes lessen the crop. 
The great remedy lies in that advancing intelligence, 
that sound moral instruction, and those multiplied faci- 
lities of information and improvement which exist and 
spread still in every part of the country. Nor is it pos- 
sible to have complicated machinery entirely devoid of 
friction. Utopias are beautiful on paper, but impractic- 
able. We have seen inventions patented, and demon- 
strably perfect on a small scale, but utterly worthless 
on the scale on which they are required. But, beyond 
all other considerations, the country feels no disposition 
to launch into an internal controversy, while it sees- 
gathering round it storms that may burst upon it at an 
hour it does not think of. A sailor is not very apt to 
remove a tolerable plank, in order to substitute a better, 
on the eve of a hurricane. Agitators of the professional 
school might sneer at these things, and vindicate the 
sincerity of their belief by the audacity with which they 
propose the disarmament of the country. But the in- 
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telligence of the nation appreciates its real duties with 
unerring instinct^ and makes all tight^ in case of having 
to wrestle with a tempest which will test the strength 
of the best craft, and require the seamanship of pilots 
who have weathered no common storms. 




"-, X '>^ E rejoice heartily at the growing popa- 
'• WA IS'rity of music, not merely as a science 
-1, W ' ^^^ ^ *^ amusement. During the last 
* ten years a revolution rather than a re- 
formation has overtaken onr country in 
musical enthusiasm, and taste, and en- 
couragement. Especially is this appli- 
cable to sacred music. The oratorios of 
Handel and Mendelssohn, 'The Messiah,' 'Elijah/ and 
' The Creation ' of Haydn, attract crowds of admirers 
at any price and in any weather, and these, too, from 
strata to which it was only lately that music worthy of 
the name found access. 

It is worthy of note that most of those whose names 
are associated with the most stirring eras of the worhl 
have been passionately fond of music. David, the 
minstrel shepherd-boy, could tame the spirit of a pas- 
sionate tyrant by the soothing tones of his harp strings. 
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Plato says, ^^ Music to the mind is as air to the body/^ 
Bishop Home observes, ^^The heart may be wearred 
from everything base and mean, and elevated to every- 
thing praiseworthy, by sacred music/^ Martin Luther 
was an enthusiastic musician. The great poet has^ 
written rather severely : — 

" The man who hath no music in liis soul, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ! 
The motions of his spirit are as dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no sucli man be trusted." 

One cannot enter on a Sunday the humblest village 
church without hearing signs of musical progress. The 
Jiorrid rants that used to be sung are rapidly disappear- 
ing, and the grand old Church tunes, with their mag- 
nificent harmonies, are steadily taking their place. An- 
thems and chorales are now-a-days common in church, 
chapel, and meeting-house. Beethoven, that master of 
mysterious and marvellous harmony, is now no stranger 
where a few years ago his name was unknown. We 
are heartily glad of all this, and welcome every such 
eflfbrt as that of the Crystal Palace, to give the people 
an idea of rich enjoyment of an elevating and icspiring 
tendency. We may depend on it the true way to empty 
the gin-shop is not that of denunciation, however 
merited, but of providing something better and purer 
in its place. The people may be drawn, but they will 
not be driven from such haunts of excitement or interest 
as they have. The mere stem or teetotal inhi- 
bitory style, is powerless where it is often most 
applied. You must drive out evil by the pressure of 
good. The working man must have amusement. Let 
the stimulus be applied to the eye and ear, and it will 
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be less and less required for the stomach. Altogether, 
apart from the consideration of music as the unloading 
of the joyous heart or the vehicle of a people^s praise, 
we regard it as the most interesting and improving 
amusement for the masses. Moat heartily should we 
hail any attempt to bring the very best music — sacred 
and secular — ^within the reach of the working classes. 
It would be an act of enlightened benevolence, which 
would not be without the reward of a large measure of 
success. 




f uri J&|aftokrg anit t\e |actors %d. 




^^^ VERY gratiiying evidence of the value 
[ of disinterested service on the one side, 
\ and grateful appreciation of it on the 
: other, was not long ago shown at Man- 
chester. It consisted in presenting a 
marble bust of Lord Shaftesbury to his 
Cou ntess, by way of recognition of his 
ardent and successfol exertions in se- 
caring the Factory Ten Hours' Act. 

Take Lord Shaftesbury as he is, and we have not 
seen, and are not likely to see, his superior in all those 
excellences which live in the memories and are fragrant 
to the hearts of the worthiest part of our population. 
His disinterested beneficence that never tires — ^his self- 
sacrifice, weightier and more precious than donations of 
thousands, and his pertinacity in cleaving to what be 
has satisfied his judgment is intrinsically good, are the 
leading elementa of his fine character. Even his errors 
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lean to virtue^s side. His heart occasionally carries 
him headlong where his judgment^ if consulted, or even 
heard, would wisely require him to pause. But some- 
how everybody feels disposed to construe kindly those 
traits in Lord Shaftesbury which they may not wholly 
applaud, and even his political adversaries rarely utter 
a harsh word, or impute a crooked end to the noble Earl. 
His path is the shining one of philanthropy and sym- 
pathy and succour. From 1833 when his wife urged 
him to attempt what he hesitated to undertake, not 
from any doubt of the justice of the cause, but of his 
fitness to be its exponent — the cause of the Factory 
children — to the last meeting of the Ragged School 
Union, his career has been one of rare and iminter- 
rupted goodness. Possessed of no ample fortune, he 
has done what he could and given what he had — posi- 
tion, eloquence, and love — to the amelioration of the 
condition of his fellow-creatures. There is scarcely a 
dark and filthy court in London in which a shell of a 
ragged school has been raised, where he has not sat 
out the longest winter evening as president over a spe- 
cial meeting for raising funds for its support. No 
effort has been made to mitigate the lot of the captives 
in Austrian or Neapolitan dungeons, or in the clutches 
of the wearer of the tiara, or to improve the dwellings 
of the poor, or to promote sanitary reform, that has not 
found in Lord Shaftesbury an active and indefatigable 
ally. 

Nor does he fail in his presidency at ragged school, 
reformatory, refuge, and Protestant meetiogs, to tender 
sound and sometimes unpalatable advice. In his re- 
marks in the Free Trade Hall, addressed to four thou- 
sand operatives, he condemned the strikes which began 
to crop out once more from our industrial system, and 
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warned his hearers earnestly against any participation 
in so mischievous a line of action. 
. It must be gratifjring to him to see ripening in quiet 
sunshine the firuits which he laboured long in sowing. 
Nobody can over-estimate the social eflfects of those 
labours. It is no exaggeration to assert that many a 
convulsion has been staved off, and more than one revo- 
lution nipped in the bud^ by this intercourse of lords 
with costermongers — this diffusion of the elements of 
contentment — this heroic effort to raise the lower level, 
the path of true reform. In vain will some strive to 
break up the peerage, republicanize the nation, and 
reduce it to the condition of a huge cotton-mill without 
the benefit of the Factory Act, as long as the higher 
classes labour to elevate and enlighten the lower. This 
is the great law of receiving good. Exact, and you will 
lose. Give, and you will get. Usefulness to others is 
the way of elevation to ourselves. No more resplendent 
evidence of this can be found than Lord Shaftesbury 
receiving the thanks of four thousand factory operatives, 
and his wife a bust of her husband, in acknowledgment 
of service and sacrifice freely rendered and lastingly 
beneficent. 




% IgnpMcr j^isdop. 




, HUECH and State is an expression 
, singularly unmusical in the ears of 
America. All the denominations of 
': religion in that republic regard the con- 
nection of our Church with the State as 
the means of the corruption of the one 
and the weakness of the other. They 
think the voluntary principle an inspira- 
tion from above, and a State clergy an invention of the 
Wicked One. We are not now going to discuss the 
relative merits and efficiency of the two systems. This 
has been often done before ; nor have the champion of 
our Establishme nt any reason to be ashamed of the re- 
sult of the controversy, Our present business, however, 
is to exhibit a new sort of Church and State union 
which has gone somewhat out of fashion since the Pope 
declined to own the Bishop of Beauvais for his son ; 
but which has been now reproduced in the American 
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war crisis. Bishop Polk, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and Bishop of Louisiana, has been appointed 
Brigadier-General of the Confederate army, and half-a- 
dozen Presbyters have accepted commissions. These 
clergymen have not accepted chaplaincies, which one 
could easily understand. They have been transformed 
into soldiers ; they have laid down the spiritual weapons 
and taken up " the carnal ;^^ the Bishop's charge will 
no longer be a devout and fatherly homily on the duties 
of the clergy ; it will now be at the head of a battalion, 
and in the heart of fire and smoke and shot and shell. 

Instead of consecrating ministers, he will command 
troops, and order assaults, and storm cities. He will 
no longer pray for his enemies, or turn to the assailant 
of one cheek the other also. He will answer them from 
the cannon mouth, with the eloquence of great guns, 
and with the convincing rhetoric of grape shot. For 
the Articles of Religion he has substituted the Articles 
of War, and while ignoring his collect for the day in 
his attention to his commissariat, and being more 
anxious that his men should have rations and keep their 
powder dry, than give the responses ; he will marvel at 
the perversity of Providence which made him originally 
a bishop, and will feel that, in turning soldier, it is 
only putting the right man in the right place. There 
are but two possible explanations of this strange meta- 
morphosis. Either Dr. Polk never was ^^ moved,'' as 
he solemnly declared, by a Divine power to undertake 
the office of a bishop, or some cause has come up, so 
lofty in its purposes, so pure in its nature, and so sub- 
lime in its issues, that it has drawn him into its current 
with irresistible attraction, and made the bishop a soldier 
almost against his will. Strange to say this Episcopal 
Brigadier, this warrior Bishop, is the champion and 
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•armed apologist, not of slaves but of slavery. He re- 
gards traffic in human beings, the breeding of slaves, 
the dismal swamp, the slave auction, as institutions so 
holy, that, in order to hand them down unimpaired to 
the next and futtire generations, he has doflfed the mitre 
and donned the helmet, sold his pastoral staff, and pur- 
chased a sword with the price of it. His transmutation 
from a prelate into a soldier is a sufficiently questionable 
procedure ; but the cause that has provoked the trans- 
formation gives us the worst possible opinion of the sub- 
ject of it. 

An union of different trades in one person is seldom 
productive of much advantage to the world at large, or 
of much credit to him who endeavours to unite them. 
A good Bishop may make a very bad soldier ; while 
even if a man were a bad Bishop, it does not follow that 
on that account he would be likely to make a good 
soldier. 



VOL. II. 




^i CarMnsl an!» S^ngs Catnal. 




'' T appears that the Roman Catholic dis- 
trict or " diocese " in Southwark is yery 
, rich in endowments— partly the product 
^ of purgatory, and partly the bequests of 
the dying for the good of their souls. 
Bishop Grant has been for many years 
its chief priest — a quiet, inoffensive, wid 
laborioas man. The wealth of the dis- 
trict has long enjoyed the episcopal surveillance of Dr. 
Wiseman, to whom it has appeared too much for a bi- 
shop, and suitable only to the dignity of a Cardinal. 
But the difficulty long ago discussed at Rome was how 
to get rid of Bishop Grant and give the Cardinal the 
care of the souls and the " silver and gold " of South* 
wark. A chance turned up. Bishop Briggs, who had ^e 
pontifical caie of Beverley, died some time ago. There 
was accordingly a vacant mitre there. The Cardinal in- 
stantly put himself into commuuication with Rome, and 
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suggested, out of the most unselfish motives, that Bishop 
Grant should be transferred to Beverley, and that South- 
wark should be merged in Westminster — a vicar, the 
creature of the Cardinal, doing the work, and " his Emi- 
nence " condescending to accept the revenue. 

The priests of Southwark regarded this as a new phase 
of Papal aggression. They did not care that the crafty 
Cardinal made aggression on England. This was not in 
their line of business. But they felt most acutely a Papal 
aggression on their revenues, and the tu quoqtbe of the 
assault gave sting and venom to it. Accordingly they 
held a chapter, presided over by Bishop Grant, in which 
they organized a sacerdotal resistance to this aggres- 
sion. Neither side cared very much about the suppres- 
sion of the " diocese ^' of Southwark. It is a myth, and 
not worth being made a bone of contention. But the 
money that goes with it is real property. For this they 
are resolved on a stand-up fight, in the face of the Phi- 
listines, who are still in the land. Like their head the 
Pope, they care much more for their temporalities than 
for the unity of the Church or the dogmas of the Coun* 
cil of Trent. Throw into the midst of these Ultramon- 
tanes a live heretic, and they are united as one man in 
burning or otherwise getting rid of the obnoxious thing. 
But fling into the midst of the united band a handful 
of sovereigns or bank-notes, and they will fight with 
each other like dogs over a bone. Mammon easily dis- 
unites those the Pope has united — as if money were far 
more powerful than the Papacy. It is not our business 
to offer advice to either party. But we cannot help ex- 
pressing an earnest wish that the crafty and avaricious 
Cardinal may be foiled, and that that absorbent of all 
he can lay his archiepiscopal hand on may find that 
there are still left in the bosoms of his priests a few 

T 2 
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sparks of that English fire which will not submit to 
sink the EngUshman in the priest, or to exchange aUe- 
giance to the Queen for abject submission to a greedy 
and insolent Cardinal. Meanwhile, we wish that 
Romish priests were as careful about the way of getting 
money from the dying as they seem to be about retain- 
ing it for the use of the living. Perhaps these priestly 
squabbles about money may open the eyes of " the faith- 
ftd ^^ to a juster view of the spiritual use and value of 
death-bed bequests. 




Inton €iraatwn. 



5p " ~ - S far as we can interpret the Bentiments 

''. 1 of that accomplished, sagacious, and most 

)^-jtVe«!i\ atls man, Sir John Lawrence, he testifies 
' ' i??r^ ^"^^^ within the range of his experience 
in India there is no evidence that the 
Bible has in any degree caused or occa- 
sioned the recent mutiny, and that where 
a seeming proof can be discovered of the 
opposite efTeet, it is to be traced, not to the book, or 
the presence of the book in the school, but to the in- 
discretion or temper of the teacher. Where any oppo- 
sition to the presence of the Bible may be manifested, 
a prudent and timely yielding, is sure to be crowned 
only with greater ultimate success. If we let caste 
alone, which, originating in a religion, has come to be 
now an inveterate social distinction — in fact, all their 
faith and formalism consolidated — we may teach and 
preach to listening Brahmins all the doctrines of Chris- 
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tianity. For instance, a Brahmin, in cooking his food, 
draws a sacred circle round him ; touch that circle, or 
infringe it, and you provoke his vengeance. Stand out- 
side the circle — your toes being about an inch off — and 
you may read to an attentive listener those grand truths 
which have filled England with loyal subjects and Hea- 
ven with adoring saints. The cause of exasperation has 
been oftener the toe of the missionary on the sacred 
circle than the text or truth of the Bible in the Brah- 
min^s ear. Surely this would suggest the appointment 
of discreet missionaries, not the inhibition of an open 
Bible. Sir John Lawrence, with great simplicity, and 
on this account with great force, has enunciated several 
truths which should be cordially accepted by the teach- 
ers and missionaries of India, and carried out with zeal 
by Her Majesty^s representatives in India somewhat 
in the same way as the grand maxims of the great Duke 
of Wellington have been translated into action in the 
camp. 

Sir John Lawrence says, — '^ Christian things done in 
a Christian way will never alienate the heathen. It is 
when un-Christian things are done in the name of 
Christianity, or when Christian things are done in an 
un-Christian way, that mischief and danger are occa- 
sioned.^^ We must not approach the Hindoo with our 
creed in one hand and a carbine in the other. We 
may be uncompromising, and yet not uncharitable. 

Nor is another weighty saying of that distinguished 
Indian ruler less worthy of our acceptance, — ^^ Anything 
like abnegation of our own principles in India does not 
generate confidence in us with the people. They only sus- 
pect us of some hidden ulterior design.^^ Would not our 
concealment of our Bible in our Indian schools, or its 
committal to a library as a criminal is committed to 
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prison^ be a movement very much in the teeth of so 
sound an aphorism? With admirable and guarded 
language Sir John also says, — ^^ If anything like com- 
pulsion enters into our system of diflFusing Christianity, 
the rules of that religion itself are disobeyed, and we 
shall never be permitted to profit by our disobedience/^ 
If we back up our religion by bribe or bayonet — ^by 
Alexander's sword, or Caesar's crown, or Croesus's gold 
— we injure our faith and offend the Hindoo. 




I^almoral, ^raemar, mh iEe=sik. 



EE &IDE IS not jet a watenng place 
Froni Aberdeen to Ballater Balmoral 
'uid Braemar the footprints of the 
genuine Londoner are few and far be 
tween Tbe mountains glens and nvers 
and e\en the heather retain all the fresh 
ness of the days of Mar McFarquhar 
and the son of Robert the Great Strange 
scenes, events, and changes have swept over these hills 
in the course of the last hundred years. The Farquhar- 
sons of Invercauld still occupy the seat of their ancient 
forefathers. But the Durwards, the Mclntoshs, the 
McGregors of Ballochbuie, the Cunimings, and the 
Gordons, are broken, dispersed, or extinct. The Earl 
of Mar raised the standard of Prince Charlie, in 1715, 
at Braemar, and the hole in the rock in which he fixed 
tbe pole, remains on tbe north side of the inn at Cafitle- 
ton to this day. Tbe lofty mountains, far-stretching 
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forests of pine and birch, and dark ravines and moun- 
taui corries, and wooded glens and rivers make up, what 
all must admit a magnificent country. Lochnagar rises 
dark, and yet glorious, not many miles to the west of 
Balmoral, and from the Braemar side may be approached 
by Loch Callater, or still better by the picturesque falls 
of the Garawalt, or rough stream. Beyond the Linn of 
Dee, and on the Caimgorum range, rises, in vast and 
imposing majesty, Ben-Muich-Dhui, or the mountain 
of the black boar, which disputes with Ben Nevis the 
Scotch mountain supremacy. The faUs of Coich and 
of the beautiful Corriemulzie are well-known and great 
attractions. What renders these scenes supremely 
interesting is the fact that every spot is associated with 
a name, an exploit, a tragedy, or a battle. Balmoral, 
which means the town of the great Kme-kiln, occupies a 
very beautiful plateau at the bend of the Dee, but it does 
not repose amid the vastest and grandest hills. The castle 
is a very imposing edifice, of the old Scotch baronial 
style, and harmonizes well with the surrounding scenes. 
Nearly opposite is the parish church of Crathie, i, e. the 
'^ stony place,^^ in which royalty worships every Sunday 
according to the simple forms of the Scottish Church. 

A most interesting field of research is that of the 
origin of families that exist at present, or in former 
times have made a noise in the world. For instance, 
the Coutts, associated now with the more peaceful ^-nd 
lucrative banking interest, had their origin in the 
following incident. Malcom-cean-More returned one 
day from hunting by Loch Kinnord, but found his ^^ big 
head,^^ from which his name arose, could not sleep 
owing to the continued noise, which, as he supposed, 
came trom the barking of dogs. He therefore ordered 
Allan to go " and coutts,^^ i. e. silence, the dogs. Allan 
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went, but found the noise proceeded from a number of 
infants, who were named " Coutts ^^ from that day, like 
luctis a non lucendo, because they could not silence 
them. As they grew up they vindicated the tra- 
ditional temper of the family, and made and accumu- 
lated money till they became a powerful clan and 
held possession of Cromar. But ambition and avarice 
do not thrive for ever. In a battle with the Clan Allan 
of CorgafiF, they were all but exterminated, and a 
stone, called to this day '' Clach a chouttsich,^^ i, e, 
^^the stone of the Coutts,^' commemorates their dis- 
comfiture by the Vannich. One Coutts, with his three 
sons survived. This Highland banker divided his estate 
among these three sons; to the eldest he gave 
" an-lair-bhan,^^ i, e, his grey mare, and the descendants 
of this son were called " Couttsich na larach baine,^^ i. e. 
^^ the grey mare Coutts.^^ To his second son he gave a 
boll of barley meal, and his descendants were called, 
^' Couttsich a boUa mhin coma,^^ i. e. the " Boll of 
Barley-meal Coutts." To his third son he gave such 
^' orra " remains as he could find, and because these 
were very worthless his descendants were called 
^' Couttsich-cac-choin,'' i, e, '^ the dog dirt Coutts." 
From which of these three progenitors the founder of 
the bank in the Strand is descended, we have failed to 
discover. But that banking was then in the blood is 
plain from the fact that a large sum of money was 
deposited in the hands of Coutts, of Westercoul, for 
the purpose of buying back some '^ lifted " cattle. He 
preferred, however, to take charge of the money longer 
than its proprietors pleased, and left the braes of Mar, 
perhaps, to start afresh in London. The most powerful 
family on Dee-side was the Farquharsons of Inver- 
cauld, Balmoral, and Inverey. 
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Long ago, one '^ Fearchar cam nan Gad,^^ i, e, " one- 
eyed Fearchar of the wands/^ emigrated from the 
Spey to Braemar to improve his business as a basket- 
maker. His only son, Donald Fiounladh Mor, was 
employed as a herd to Stewart, laird of Invercauld. 
By some clever management the herd and the only 
child of Stewart — a daughter — fell in love with each 
other. They were married with the father^s extorted 
consent, and Donald eventually became laird. His 
children, from his father^s name, were called McFear- 
char, f . e. Farquharson. The chief seat of this clan 
rises from a beautiftd plain on the banks of the Dee, 
about three miles from Braemar, and five from Bal- 
moral, surrounded by forests and mountains. The late 
chief of Invercauld was very muchhked by his tenantry, 
and his conduct and character made him so. Every 
Sunday he and his family might be seen in the little 
parish church in the midst of his tenantry worshipping 
God — an example which other proprietors would do 
well to imitate. It is always a great calamity to him- 
self, and his tenantry too, when a landlord insulates 
himself from his people. The day is gone past for 
anything of this sort being either useful, or popular, or 
possible. 

Another powerful sept in Mar and Athol was that of 
the Cummings, formerly the ^^ Lords of Badenoch,'' 
and sometimes called ^^the wolves of Badenoch.^^ 
Their chief in Mar was Cuimhnich-Mar, or "The 
Oreat Gumming.^' His size and strength gave him 
precedence, in addition to his clan-supremacy. His 
father, unfortunately, did not set him a very good 
example. It is related of him that he put to death 
sixteen lairds in one day, and then seized upon their 
lands. This clan was singularly unpopular in the 
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feudal times^ though at one time it had influence and 
power to enable it to dispute the crown of Scotland. 
Whether they were blameworthy or unfortunate, or 
both, we cannot say. But a proverb, still familiar in 
the Highlands, gives their memory no complimentary 
aroma. It is, in Gaelic, " Fad sa bhitheas cno sa 
choille, bithidh-foill sna Cuimhnich '' — ^^ While there is 
a nut in the wood, there will be guile in the Cummings.^^ 
One instance of this guile it is necessary to adduce. 
The Cummings disliked Mcintosh of Tir-Igny ; to 
gratify their evil passions, the Lord of Badenoch, chief 
of the Cummings, invited Mcintosh to a hunt in the 
forest of Gaig. Mcintosh accordingly appeared at 
Ruthven Castle according to invitation. The lady begged 
that while all were absent and absorbed in the chase, 
one chief might be left for protection and company. 
Mcintosh was honoured with this duty. On the hunters 
returning from the hills, they met the lady by the castle 
with torn dress and dishevelled hair, and accusing Mc- 
intosh of having insulted her. Mcintosh was assumed 
to be guilty and put to death, the victim of an infamous 
plot, and the Lord of Badenoch justified in this instance, 
the proverbial treachery of his clan. 

It is a singular and cheering sight in these modem 
days, to see Queen Victoria treading the heather, and 
wandering among the mountains and streams, where 
the people once rose en masse to resist that dynasty of 
which she is so illustrious an ornament. With highland 
chief and lowland laird she is as popular as she is 
revered ; and were her throne endangered, the shattered 
remains of once powerful clans would melt into one in 
order to crush those that would touch her crown with 
a rude, a hostile or impious hand. Those white cot- 
tages that send the sun-rays across the Dee from their 
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bright walls, are the creations of the Queen. What is 
more she personally visits her tenants, takes a lively in- 
terest in their comfort and well-being, and thus finding 
time to be a model laird^s wife as well as a model 
British sovereign. On Sunday she appears, wet day 
and dry day, in the little parish church in the midst of 
her Highland tenantry and subjects, and joins in the 
simple service of the sanctuary as devoutly as if it had 
been the accustomed worship of her childhood. 

Deer-stalking is not now what it was. The deer has 
become tamer. A herd may be seen any day feeding 
at nightfall like cows or sheep, and he must be a very 
poor marksman who cannot hit objects so large and 
tame. It is not improbable that in a few years deer- 
stalking will rank with cow-stalking and sheep-stalking, 
and the slaughter t)f the one confers no more dignity than 
that of the other. Pishing is not very remunerative in 
this part of the Dee, or in any of its tributaries. In the 
Dee a grilse weighing five or six pounds may be occa- 
sionally hooked. In the Clunie and the Gaimie, the 
laj^est of the corries that pour into the Dee, small trout 
weighing from two to six ounces, may be caught in 
abundance, and now and then a fish weighing a couple 
of poimds. 

Com of all kinds seldom comes to maturity in this 
elevated district. The frost arrives early in autumn, 
and remains late in spring. It is the difficulty of rais- 
ing cereal crops and even vegetables that gives the 
lairds their strongest plea for turning the whole popula- 
tion adrifk, and making Dee-side a vast deer forest, 
watched over by a few Highland keepers. It is evident 
that the ancient clans must have relied on the forests 
and floods for flesh and fish. The potato and the turnip 
however, grow well ; kale also flourishes. In the woods 
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there are the blaeberry, the erowberry, the cranberry^ 
and the avron, which abound in most years, and furnish 
the chief fruit of the district. 

There is, however, one attraction ampng these hills 
that never departs. The air is delicious. It is a mix- 
ture of the nuld and bracing, such as one breathea 
nowhere else. Thirty nules down the Dee, in the 
neighbourhood of Aboyne, the air is breathed by con- 
sumptive invalids, it is so balmy. At Ballater, eightee n 
miles down, there are the wells of Pananich, very cele- 
brated for medicinal virtues. But in Braemar, which is 
about 1,200 feet above the level of the sea, the air, 
partly from the shelter of the hills, partly from the 
nature of the soil, and partly from the honey - 
heather, vast fields of which it sweeps over, and 
partly from the pure mountain streams it kisses as it 
comes, is most exhilarating and strengthening. The 
Alps are loftier and vaster, but their valleys are not so 
healthy. 

In these Highland glens great age is frequently 
reached, accompanied, too, with very few of the ills 
and aches of more luxurious life. An old man, now 
eighty-four years of age, named Duncan Gumming, 
received a silver cup, on which is the following very re« 
markable inscription : — 

^' Gift of the inhabitants of the districts of Braemar, 
Strathdee, and Aboyne, in the county of Aberdeen, to 
Duncan Gumming, post-office runner, in testimony of 
their approbation of his good conduct, their sense of his 
faithful services, and their admiration of his astonishing 
exertions in walking with uninterrupted regularity a 
distance of thirty nules daily, sia^ times in the week, 
between Castletown of Braemar, and Charlestown of 
Aboyne, for fourteen years, from the tenth day of 
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October, 1807, to the tenth day of October, 1821> 
having walked in that time 180 miles every week, 
9,360 miles every year, and in the whole fourteen years, 
131 ,040 miles, besides several thousands more, in the 
course of receiving and delivering letters of the high- 
road. AU this he could never have accomplished, had 
he not been equally remarkable for his abstinence from 
aU sorts of spirituous Uquors.^^ 

After getting this cup, he continued post-runner 
twenty years longer, twelve of which was over the same 
ground, during which he travelled 112,320 miles more> 
the last nine as post-runner between Ballater and 
Braemar, thirty-six miles daily, when he had the 
occasional use of a horse. Making altogether thirty- 
five years he was in the service of the Post Office, and 
travelled upwards of 361,296 miles. 

We have sketched the mere superficial features of the 
" Braes of Mar,^^ the favourite scenes and haimts of 
our beloved Queen, and in another paper will do the 
same for the natural hstory and productions of this 
most beautiful and historic district of Scotland. It i& 
too distant from the great centres of commercial life 
ever to become a Brighton, a Dover, or a Tunbridge 
WeUs, and the lairds are too afraid lest the deer of 
one property should be frightened into the glens and 
mountains of another, to give much encouragement to 
an increase of native population, or to an immigration 
of strangers. 

It is worthy of remark, that many of those who rent 
the shooting and deer-stalking mountains and forests, 
just because they can afibrd to give the largest price, 
are tradesmen from London, manufacturers from Leeds 
and Manchester, and warehousemen from Glasgow. 
The ancient and historic families are dying out. Lairds 
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and chiefs may be found in Canada — successful trades- 
men occupying the seats of their ancestors. The money 
I)owcr is rising like an advancing tide, and rapidly 
washing away the vestiges of other days. Whether for 
good or evil it is hard to say. Probably it is desirable 
that rank without property, and thereby unable to hold 
its own or fulfil its duties, should disappear, and that 
out of the common stock should shoot up those who 
shall improve by their being transplanted into a more 
elevated place, and in due time fulfil obligations which 
would otherwise have been neglected and forgotten. 
The spindle and the steam-engine are now within ear- 
shot of Lochnagar. The iron rail stretches its black 
line to the forests of Aboyne. Old things are passing 
away. New thoughts, and themes, and interests are 
emerging into light. It is best to cease to complain of 
the dying old, and to accept and turn to account the 
Uvmg new. 




%mnm f ws« SHritnrs. 




ii, MERICA has her prose writers not un- 
worthy of her poets. For quiet beauty, 
' just and accurate proportions, and im- 
' partiality trom the American stand-point, 
Prescott will bear to be compared with 
any British historian. His " Ferdinand 
and Isabella " and his " Conquest of 
Mexico " are works of great merit, fmd 
of European popularity. The " Naval History of tbe 
United States," by Cooper, " The Life and Voyages of 
Columbus,^' by Irving — ^not to speak of other living 
historians of scarcely inferior merit — show that our 
descendants in the Great Republic are not unworthy c^ 
their sires. 

Prescott has fewest of the besetting sins of our prin- 
cipal historians. Macintosli is metaphysical, Macaulay 
is brilliant, but too prone to sacrifice truth to antitheses, 
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and fact to a splendid sentence. Hallam is dry, Ro- 
bertson meagre and cold, Gibbon pompous, gorgeous, 
and sceptical; Lingard bigoted and ultramontane; 
Hume atheistic and passionless; Prescott is patient, 
learned, and, on the whole, impartial, and his style is 
chaste yet picturesque. Washington Irving is better 
known than Prescott : he has a finer imagination, but 
it is doubtftd if his be the patience and cool judgmeut 
of Prescott. His fame is more popular, but perhaps 
not equally solid. 

" The more I reflect,^^ says Washington Irving, ^^ the 

more I am astonished at the important character of the 

historian. He is the sovereign censor to decide upon 

the renown or infamy of his fellow men — he is the 

patron of kings and conquerors, on whom it depends 

whether they shall live in after-ages, or be forgotten as 

were their ancestors before them. The tyrant may 

oppress while the object of his tyranny exists, but the 

historian possesses superior might, for his power extends 

even beyond the grave. The shades of departed and 

long-forgotten heroes anxiously bend down fix)m above 

while he writes, watching each movement of his pen, 

whether it shall pass by their names with neglect, or 

inscribe them on the deathless page of renown. Even 

the drop of ink that hangs trembling on his pen, which 

he may either dash upon the floor or waste in idle 

scrawKngs, that very drop, which to him is not worth 

the twentieth part of a farthing, may be of incalculable 

value to some departed worthy, may elevate half a score 

in one moment to immortality, who would have given 

worlds, if they possessed them, to ensure the glorious 

meed.^^ 

Washington Irving^s laurels are those of the exquisite 
writer of realities, only draped in the thin aud airy veil of 
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romance, as well as those of the historian. It seems to 
be from other than merely imaginary feelings that he 
sketches the following miniature of a mother : — 

" Who that has languished, even in advanced life, in 
sickness and despondency — who that has pined on a 
weary bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign 
land, but has thought on the mother who looked on his 
childhood, who smoothed his pillow, and administered 
to his helplessness ! Oh ! there is an enduring tender- 
ness in the love of a mother to a son, that transcends 
all other affections of the heart. It is neither to be 
chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor 
weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. 
She will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience ; she 
will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment, she will 
glory in his fame and exult in his prosperity ; and if 
misfortune overtake him, he will be dearer to her from 
his misfortunes ; and if disgrace settle on his name she 
will still love and cherish him in spite of his disgrace ; 
and if all the world beside cast him off, she will be all 
the world to him.^^ 

The humour of Irving is always kindly and delicate. 
His style is pure, and possessed of a finish rare in Ame- 
rican writers. In his maimer and sympathies, and uni- 
versal love, he is English. Not that he is deficient in 
patriotism, or averse to his country and its institutions, 
but that his style is destitute of the well-known 
^' bumptious ^' and thunder-and-lightning style of self- 
glorification of many very leading American writers who, 
justly or otherwise, have come to be regarded in Eng- 
land Bs the types of American literature. His painting 
is so delicate, his taste so sensitive, and his manner of 
thought so subdued, that he takes his place naturally 
with Goldsmith and Addison. The growth of light li- 

u2 
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terature in America is rapid. The author of ^^ The 
Spy " has a European fame ; what is somewhat singular 
he is least appreciated in his own country. The North 
American Review abused him heartily. The Edinburgh 
regards his work as a masterpiece. '^ The Pilot,^^ ^*^The 
Red Rover," " The Bravo," are all works of acknow- 
ledged power and wide-spread popularity, notwithstand- 
ing the strong Republican animus that pervades them. 
All his characters stand out from the canvas sharply 
defined and full of life. These intensely individual 
characters rather than any intensity of interest in his 
tales, contribute most to his popularity. 

A bright gem of Cooper's is the following sketch of 
Venice at night : — 

'^ The moon was at the height. Its rays fell in a 
flood on the swelling domes and massive roofe of Venice, 
while the margin of the town was brilliantly defined by 
the glittering bay. The natural and gorgeous setting 
was more than worthy of that picture of human mag- 
nificence ; for at that moment, rich as was the Queen 
of the Adriatic in her works of art, the grandeur of her 
public monuments, the number and splendour of her 
palaces, and most else that the ingenuity and ambition 
of man could attempt, she was but secondary in the 
glories of the hour. Above was the firmament gemmed 
with worlds, and sublime in immensity. Beneath lay 
the broad expanse of the Adriatic, endless to the eye, 
tranquil as the vault it reflected, and luminous with its 
borrowed light. Here and there a low island reclaimed 
from the sea by the patient toil of a thousand years, 
dotted the Lagunes, burdened by the group of some 
conventual dwellings, or picturesque with the modest 
roofs of a hamlet of the fisherman. Neither oar, nor 
song, nor flap of sail, nor jest of mariner disturbed the 
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stillness. All in the near view was clothed in midnight 
loveliness, and all in the distance bespoke a solemnity 
of nature at peace. The city and the Lagimes, the 
gxdf and the dreamy Alps, the interminable plain of 
Lombardy, and the blue void of heaven, lay alike in a 
common and grand repose.^^ 

Among the most powerful and impressive living 
writers is Nathaniel Hawthorne. There is not a more 
touching, we may add solemn yet dramatic story in any 
literature than his " Scarlet Letter.^^ The moral lesson 
is ever felt rather than worded in the perusal of it. 
There is nothing approaching to extravagance or carica- 
ture, a vice so common in inferior writing and so fre- 
quently received as genius by vulgar taste. Yet there 
is a pathos, a touching and infectious pathos, that 
pierces the reader^s heart, and makes him feel for 
the two chief personages as if living next door. 
His "Mosses from an Old Manse,^^ are fresh and 
full of pensive thought, expressed in graceftd Eng- 
lish. Hawthorne seems less known in the lite- 
rary world of England, and probably less extensively 
read. But we venture to assure our readers that a real 
intellectual treat awaits those who have not yet met 
with his " Twice Told Tales,^^ or " Mosses,'^ or " Scarlet 
Letter.^^ The unspoken and unwritten life of man, it 
is universally felt, is the most intense and interesting. 
More of the inner lights and shadows of this mysterious 
page have been developed by Hawthorne than by any 
living writer, and in language pensive, indeed, but true 
and eloquent, and full of poetry throughout. 

We have said so much of Longfellow as a poet elsewhere 
that the reader may need to be reminded he is als© a very 
beautiful writer of a few thoughtful tales. His " Hy- 
perion ^^ is a master-piece in its way, a little German- 
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esque in its tone of thought, but suggestive and pictorial 
in a remarkable degree ; and his " Kavanagh ^^ and his 
" Outre-Mer ^' are short but exquisitely graphic. Dana 
is a vigorous and earnest writer of prose. In his works 
there are no brilliant thoughts that light up whole 
pages, as in those of Longfellow and Hawthorne ; no 
fine humour, as in those of Irving j but there is much 
good sense, practical wisdom, and just and keen obser- 
vation. For instance, how useful and pregnant with 
good sense are the following reflections on education 
from his pen :— 

^^ We have become too oflScious in our helps to child- 
ren — we leave not enough to the workings of nature, 
and to impressions and tints too exquisite and delicate 
for any hands but hers ; but with a vain and vulg ar 
ignorance, disturb the character she was silently and 
slowly moulding into beauty, till it is formed to our 
narrow and false taste. Anxious lest the clearness of 
their reason should be dimmed, their minds are never 
left to work their own way through the obscure, but 
ever burning lights are held up before them. They are 
not indulged in the conjectural, but all is anticipated 
and overdone. We do not enough consider that often- 
times the very errors into which they fall, through a 
want of thorough knowledge of what they see or read, 
bring the invention into action, and thus give a life to 
the mind which wiU survive when these errors are re- 
moved or forgotten. 

^^ An over-anxiety to make of babies little matter-of- 
fact men and unbreeched philosophers, will not add much 
to their sum of knowledge in after life, and nothing to 
that faculty which teaches them to consider and deter- 
mine for themselves, and begets that independent 
wisdom without which their heaped-up knowledge is 
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but an encumbrance. A child now learns by heart how 
a shoe is made, from the flaying of an ox for the leather, 
to the punching of the last hole, and can have the best 
of reasons for its being so made, when it had much 
better be chasing a rainbow. Such a system may make 
inquisitive, but not wide ranging minds. It kills the 
poetry of our character without enlarging our philoso- 
phy, and will hardly make us worthier members of 
society, or give us the humble compensation of turning 
out better mechanics.^' 

Dana's writings are fiill of good sense and mature 
thought, and if not one of the foremost of the prose 
writers of America, he is one of the most useful. In 
some cases, as in his picture of Kean's acting, he rises 
into the highest region of eloquence. 

The most polished of American writers was the late 
Dr. Channing. His essay on Napoleon Bonaparte is 
a masterpiece. High moral thoughts pervade and 
govern a singularly powerful and complete sketch of 
that great and gifted man whose sword conducted down 
the lightnings of heaven on the heads of kings, and 
generals, and priests, whose sins had justly provoked the 
retribution. Deep and earnest feeling, an oversowing 
moral energy, a fervid philanthropy, unfaltering love of 
freedom and antipathy to slavery, animate with heat 
and glow an exquisitely chaste and flowing style. 

^^ God be thanked for books,'' writes Dr. Channing. 
" They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books 
are the true levellers. They give to all who will faith- 
fully use them the society, the spiritual presence of the 
best and greatest of our race. No matter how poor I 
am. No matter though the prosperous of my own 
time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the sacred 
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writers will enter and take up their abode under my 
roof — if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of 
Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of 
imagination and the workings of the human heart, and 
Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shall 
not pine for want of intellectual companionship, and I 
may become a cultivated man, though excluded fix)m 
what is called the best society in the place where I 
Uve/^ 

We conclude these desultory sketches with a few re- 
marks on one almost forgotten, but of high cultivation, 
of noble spirit, and vastly superior to his age — Fisher 
Ames, who died in 1808. He had no great admiration 
of the Republican Constitution of his country, and he 
never failed to set forth with power and pungency the ex- 
cesses and evils of that democracy with which some would 
deluge England. He lives in speeches, which some of 
his democratic countrymen find it convenient to forget. 

^^ The rabble of great cities,^^ he said, " is the stand- 
ing army of ambition. The turnpike road of history is 
white with the tombstones of republics.^^ 

Speaking of the sacred obligation of treaties, he 
says : — 

^^ This is a cause that would be dishonoured and be- 
trayed if I contented myself with appealing only to the 
understanding. It is too cold, and its processes are too 
slow for the occasion. I desire to thank God that since 
he has given me an intellect so fallible, he has impressed 
on me an instinct that is sure. On a question of shame 
and honour reasoning is sometimes useless, and worse. 
I feel the decision in my pulse. If it throws no light 
on the brain, it kindles a fire at the heart. When the 
fiery vapours of the war lowered on the skirts of our 
horizon, all our wishes were concentrated in this one — 
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that we might escape the desolation of the storm. This 
treaty, like a rainbow on the edge of the cloud, marbled 
to our eyes the space where it was raging, and afforded 
at the same time the sure prognostic of fair weather. 
If we reject it, tjie vivid colours will grow pale, it will 
be a baleful meteor portending tempest and war/' 

How just is the remark of this American Republican 
on a subject on which he was competent to give judg- 
ment: — 

" It is the very spirit of democracy to proscribe the 
aristocracy of talent. To be the favourite of the igno- 
rant multitude, a man must descend to their level — he 
must desire what they desire, and detest all they do not 
approve — he must yield to their prejudices, and substi- 
tute them for principles. Instead of enlightening their 
errors, he must adopt them, and he must furnish the 
sophistry that will propagate and defend them.'' 

With great force and beauty this independent thinker 
observes : — 

" The most substantial glory of a country is in its 
virtuous great men. Its prosperity wiU depend on its 
docility to learn from their example. That nation is fated 
to ignominy and servitude for which such men have lived 
in vain. Power may be seized by a nation that is yet 
barbarous, and wealth may be enjoyed by one whom it 
finds or renders sordid. The one is the gift and sport of 
accident, and the other is the sport of power. Both are 
mutable, and have passed away without leaving behind 
them any other memorial than ruins that offend taste, 
and traditions that baffle conjecture. But the glory of 
Greece is imperishable, and will last as long as learning 
itself, which is its monument. It strikes an everlasting 
root, and leaves perennial blossoms on its grave." 

We trust it is not a useless or uninteresting subject 
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which we have slightly touched on in this and in a pre- 
vious paper. If we cannot admire^ or perhaps appre- 
ciate what we refuse to import, in the Republican insti- 
tutions of America, we can, at least, reciprocate the 
sympathies of her gifted men, and rejoice at their 
triumphs and grieve at their failures. True literature 
is not monarchical or republican. It is Catholic in the 
highest sense of the word ; it survives the social forms 
under which it was produced, and claims sympathy with 
the good and great of all countries and of all genera- 
tions. It is the glory of the age in which it flourishes, 
though often that age knows it not. The silent 
thinker in his study is originating ideas which may 
strike against thrones and republics, and shape coming 
ages into new forms of beauty and greatness. Genius 
is the true monarch ; the pen is the mightiest sceptre. 
The press supersedes the ordinary pulpit, deposes and 
sets up Prime Ministers, attracts or repels voters, and 
wields at the hustings, and in the Parliament, and on 
the platform, a power which no despot ever dared to 
assume, or by material weapons — policeman^s batons,, 
detective^s eye, or soldier's bayonet — could command. 

That party in the State which either ignores the 
press, or repels the literary representatives of its great 
principles and leading policy as of no worth, either as 
allies or opponents, is forgetful of its own interests, and 
must be unaware of the growing influence which the 
literati and political writers of the age are exerting on 
the national intellect, conscience, and heart. 
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/^S.:^^ HATEVER schemes are being elaborated 
Wi^ a at St. Petersburg, point eastward, and 
''jfv not towards Europe." So wrote the 
j- * Times, with prophetic foresight, on 
May 11th, 1858. We want to impress 
this conviction on the minds of states- 
men in 1863. The aggressive ambition 
of Russia was not crushed by the fall of 
a the least degree modified by the death 
of Nicholas, and the accession of the present Emperor. 
Her liberation of her serfs was not the effect of reviving 
instincts of human kindness, but a substantial though 
future accession to the strength and unity of the 
empire. Her railways, for the completion of which 
she asked assistance from the money market of England, 
are not the symbols of a pacific policy, but strategic 
lines of olFence in that direction in which she still feels 
her national mission to Lie. Her railway to the south 
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points to Turkey^ and the Danubian pFovinces^ and no 
less to Persia and the Caucasus. Asia is the field on 
which Russia hopes to gratify her ineradicable instincts. 
Our Indian empire is her envy and her admiration^ 
and the object of her passionate desires. Turkey and 
Egypt are mere mountains in her route, which she 
hopes to find an opportunity of levelling by-and-by. 
Constantinople is a mere stimibling-block^ on which she 
has several times grazed her shins^ but which she has 
no manner of doubt of being able very soon to kick out 
of the way. Her network of railways is designed to 
remedy what ruined her gigantic exertions in the 
Crimea — her means of transport. Her seeming peace- 
ful policy, accompanied by so many material and moral 
reforms, is the repose of the giant after the tension of 
no common struggle, in order that, refreshed and rein- 
vigorated, and unsuspected of any evil design, he may 
buckle on his armour and enter on what he believes to 
be a Divine crusade. Her missions to Candahar and 
Herat, and her force on the coasts of China, are all 
capable of one interpretation only. Eastward seems to 
be a destiny she cannot, and would not if she could, 
shake off. It is an instinct, ancient and inveterate, 
finding expression in prophecies that threaten to translate 
themselves into history. 

At present the policy of the Muscovite is an affecta- 
tion of disinterested neutrality — a sanctimonious atten- 
tion to her moral duties — a great flower-show of 
humanity, forming together an organized and ostenta- 
tious hypocrisy. She wishes England to believe she 
has repented of her past sins, her early indiscretions, 
her wicked lust of empire, and that by way of expiation 
of her crimes she has retired to a conventual life, there to 
count her beads, repeat Ave Marias, eat black bread, and 
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wear a sackcloth shirt. An archbishop, who had more of 
the soldier than the saint in his nature, was one day detec- 
ted carrying a dagger concealed by his breviary. Hence 
his reverence^s dagger was incontinently christened the 
Archbishop^s Breviary. Russia has met with a similar 
misfortune. Some wicked detective of the press has 
seen a glimpse of a secret compact with France amid the 
illuminated leaves of the Muscovite prayer-book, and 
has thereby disclosed a very unmortified heart amid 
these outer mortifications, and very ambitious designs 
under the Imperial penitent^s garb. The complications 
of Europe are the hopes, and joys, and expectations of 
Russia. The sweetest note that could reach the Krem- 
lin would be the first sound of an English gun in the 
European melee. It would be the signal of her 
advance — ^her trumpet summons to pave her march to 
the East with the stones of Constantinople, and to 
clutch at India, while England's strength was being 
concentrated on the defence of her own seaboard. The 
first blow at England's empire will not be struck at the 
heart, but at the extremities. The invasion we have to 
dread the most will be in India, not in Essex or Kent. 
A descent on ourselves we best render impossible by 
being prepared. But in such preparation we are too 
prone to forget the exposed condition of distant depen- 
dencies. Let us remember the polarity of Russia, her 
eastward destiny, desire, or determination, and thus we 
shall be strongest where the first blow is sure to be 
delivered. An envious and revengeful autocratic eye 
may be fixed on any one colony, it is true, and therefore 
our readiness at all points is our only invulnerability ; 
but India is the great and coveted prize. It is the gem 
shining on the arena which Russia especially, steadily, 
and most energetically, when most quiet, prepares to 
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appropriate. She may not get so far. Perhaps Egypt, 
some say Palestine, is to be the scene of the gigantic 
struggle which will settle on whose head the crown of 
India is to be. The same sagacious writer whose words 
we have quoted at the beginning of this article, justly 
remarks, " If any politicians of Western Europe believe 
that the aggressive instincts of Russia have been changed 
into a desire for ease and material prosperity, they had 
better abandon so unfounded a belief.^^ We think so 
too. 




^t ^sUiX ^aair C^t^cn. 




i HE Seven Broad Cturchmen, the authors 
^ of " The Essays and Eeviews," and Bishop 
^ Colenso, must be surprised at their sudden 
^celebrity. Like the man who said he fell in 
love with himself on emerging from a Ger- 
man bath, so wonderful was his transfonna- 
tion, these divines must be more than satis- 
fied with themselves. They are still the 
observed of all observers. They are discussed in 
pamphlets, sermons, newspapers, and on the streets. 
The Income-tax and Mr. Gladstone are cast into the 
shadow ; the B«form Bill has no chance of successful 
competitorship with the new theology. Platforms and 
pulpits ring with discussions of their dogmas. Your friend 
takes you by the button and asks your opinion of the 
" Essays and Colenso." In Mark-lane and on the Stock 
Exchange the price of com and the depression of stock 
are lightened by these Oxford Inminaries. The interest 
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awakened will bear to be compared with that of the 
Papal Aggression twelve years ago. And to crown the 
controversy a battalion of Bishops have opened fire 
from the episcopal bench, and Exeter, and Oxford, and 
London, and Durham are found in the same phalanx, 
pouring shot and shell into the ^' Essays and Reviews/' 
What is the secret of this extraordinary popularity ? 
There must surely be some latent power, or rare logic, 
or kindling eloquence to awaken so wide-spread an 
interest. Which is it ? 

We have read Dr. Colenso and the Essays in question 
carefully and fairly, with the strongest desire to do justice 
to the writers, and to appreciate the merits of what they 
have written, and we have arrived at the secret of the 
excitement they have created. They are not eloquent 
—they are not argumentative — ^they are rarely subtle 
— as critics they are not honest — ^they do not evince 
profound thought or elaborate research. The daring 
and reckless audacity with which they assail the very 
foundations of Christianity in connection with their 
office as professors in our universities and clergymen of 
the Church of England, alone explains and justifies 
the excitement which they have originated. Had they 
been laymen, like Tom Paine, or Voltaire, or Rousseau, 
their productions would barely have commanded a pub- 
lisher, and assuredly would have raised up no antago- 
nist of mark, much less have disturbed the slumbers of 
the episcopacy. There is no novelty in their arguments, 
or in their treatment, which throughout is off-handed 
and superficial. But there is a terrible novelty in men 
ordained to preach Christianity setting themselves to 
overturn it — ^in the head master of a great public 
school leading off in the assault, and in professors of 
divinity in the ancient seats of Christian education 
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undertaking to show how you may accept endowments 
«et apart to maintain and vindicate the great truths of 
religion, and yet trample them in the dirt. 

There is at present great restlessness in the Church 
of England. The winds seem to have struck it with 
unusual force, and to have stirred its long-stagnant 
waters to its very depths, and, like the troubled sea of 
the prophet, it ^^ throws up mire and dirt ;^^ clergymen 
long moored to their rectories and glebes, are afloat in 
quest of a quiet haven, and appear to have some 
difficulty, and to meet with many accidents before they 
reach it. Meanwhile, all sorts of opinions are rife 
among the clergy. The late Bishop ViUiers and Bishop 
Bickersteth are leaders in the prophetic school. Bishop 
Wilberforce is a member — ^for he cannot be called a 
leader — of the composite school ; one day he may be 
seen skating along the edge of German rationalism, 
fraternizing with Strauss; and another day, on the 
frozen Tiber on Roman skates, genuflecting and 
mancEuvring with Pio Nono. The Bishop of Exeter is 
the type of that school in which Dr. Pusey was so 
eminent a graduate. Dr. Phillpots would probably 
remain Bishop of Exeter were Pio Nono metropolitan 
In such an event he would have very little to change 
and nothing to renounce. Bishop Waldegrave and 
Bishop Pelham belong to the Evangelical school. But 
the Broad Church has not yet attained a mitre. It 
has one bishop, and it has plenty of presbyters. Of 
this last class, seven have stepped into the arena, 
defiant above aU their contemporaries, and candid and 
unscrupulous in their assaults on aU artifles and texts 
that stand in their way. These seven constitute 
(headed by the Bishop of Natal) the advanced section 
of the Broad Church. Able and eloquent, they 
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are hampered by no creed, or confession, or articles, or 
particular belief. They come forth as clergymen at 
large — ^fiissy, pugnacious, and bent on translating into 
an " uncertain sound,^^ the most literal facts, the 
oldest doctrines, and the most comforting assurances of 
Sacred Writ. 

There need not be a narrow or sectarian area for the 
National Church. We would not make a Shibboleth 
the standard of Christianity. We would tolerate within 
her pale a great variety of opinions, provided the foun- 
dations are not ploughed up. We would concede to the 
very verge of compromise. It is surely possible to be 
liberal and yet not latitudinarian ; earnest and at one 
on vital and fundamental truths, and agreeing to differ 
on many of those subjects on which the good and great 
of all ages have found it very difficult to " see eye to 
eye.^^ We would not smother thoughts or force into 
outward expression that which is not the deliberate 
conviction. There are honest doubts it becomes us to 
answer, not to silence. The man who doubts may be 
more loyal to conscience than he who gives in an 
unquestioning adherence. 

The old patristic rule is a good one. In necessariis 
unitas — in non necessariis liber t as —in omnibus caritas. 
But here our liberality must stop . These seven clergymen 
have turned liberty into licence. They are not one of 
the many sound denominations within the pale of the 
Establishment ; they attack the historic facts on which 
Christianity rests ; they batter, and sap, and breach by 
turns. So far as they have access to the people their 
assertions must carry perplexity into English homes 
and disquiet into many hearts. We do not in these 
pages wish to enter controversially into their doctrines ; 
all we would attempt is to show how unmeasured is the 
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aesault which these men make^ and how unreliable 
are most of these novel positions which they have taken 
up. 

Dr. Temple leads us off with an essay on the educa- 
tion of the world. He seems to teach that every man 
is a law to himself; that an outer and obligatory rule 
of belief is no longer a conclusive directory ; and that, 
''had revelation been delayed till now, assuredly it 
would have been hard for us to recognize His divinity ; 
for the faculty of faith has turned inwards, and cannot 
now accept any outer manifestations of the truth of 
God.^^ Again, the Head Master of Rugby observes : 
'' The Bible, by its form, is hindered from exercising a 
despotism over the human spirit ; if it could do that it 
would become an outlaw.'^ In fact, the whole drift of 
this introductory essay is to detach man from the Bible 
as a positive revelation and fixed rule of faith and life, 
and to give the reason authority to deal with it as Popes 
have dealt with it, regarding it, and using it as a 
" nose of wax/^ It is no longer the master but the 
servant. 

The second essay is by Dr. Williams, of St. David^s 
College, Lampeter. It is an advance on Dr. Templets 
in audacity as well as dogma. He proceeds to show 
how every historic truth, or miracle may be evaporated 
into a transcendental myth. His predecessor having 
unsettled the authority of the sacred record, he endea- 
vours to prove that it is no reliable history, but a collec- 
tion of mists, metaphors, and even mistakes. He 
actually alleges that the destroyiQg angel in Egypt was 
merely a host of Bedouins, who cleverly entered the 
houses of the Egyptians and slew the first-born, while 
weeping households were so stupid that they neither 
resisted the murderous attack nor pursued the peaceftdly 
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retiring Bedouins ! All the glory of the ancient 
passover, and all the allusions to it, on the occasion of 
the institution of the sublimest rite of Christianity, are 
thus swept away, and the Great Redeemer and His 
disciples have raised a sacrament, and made references, 
which have no better foundation than a raid of maraud- 
ing and blood-thirsty Arabs. If Dr. Williams states 
a fact, the author of Christianity and the Apostles 
have assumed as literal and authentic history what is 
not so. 

Dr. Williams says, " In the passage of the Red Sea 
the description may be interpreted with the latitude of 
poetry, as it is not affirmed that Pharaoh was drowned.^' 
There was no poetry about that memorable passage, till 
Miriam, on the other side, struck her victorious harp, 
and so celebrated the praises of their Deliverer. The 
history is transparently literal. That Pharaoh perished 
with all his hosts in that sea which opened up a prome^ 
nade for Israel, and collapsed and became a grave for 
the Egyptians, is one of the most irrefragable of infer- 
ences. We read in the sacred account that ^' Pharaoh's 
own chariot was made ready, and he took his people 
with him.'' " God would get Himself honour on Pharoh 
and all his host." "And in the 115th Psalm it is 
written, " Gx)d divided the Red Sea in parts^ and made 
Israel pass through in the midst of it, but overthrew 
Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea." 

In fact. Dr. Williams steadily, and, to all appearance, 
deliberately, saps the very foundations of a divine 
revelation. Let his conclusions become the adoption 
of the clergy of England, and the weekly utterances of 
its many pulpits, and the poor peasant will no longer 
have an anchorage-ground for his heart, nor a word 
that has power to still its oscillations, nor a hope beyond 
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lifers stormy day from which he can draw down sun- 
shine^ and taste the earnest and anticipate the joys of 
everlasting rest. 

Baden Powell^ less in so many words, but in tone of 
thought, and feeling, and reference, carries all revelation 
out of the atmosphere of the superhimian. Inclined to 
the untenable and oft-refuted theories, or rather delu- 
sions, of the author of ^^ The Vestiges,^^ and an admirer 
of that which he pronounces "the masterly volume on 
the origin of species by the law of natural selection,^^ by 
Darwin, he taxes his ingenuity to its utmost stretch in 
order to prove what we may fairly describe as a new 
way of demonstrating an endless series of links, without 
a staple in the throne of Deity, and an eternal succes- 
sion of fathers and mothers without a Creator-Parent. 

The experiments of Crosse and Weekes, to which he 
refers, have been exposed and spurned. Mr. Crosse 
professed to have generated through a voltaic battery 
and in a saturated solution of the silicate of potash, a 
small insect since called Acarus Crossii, Mulder, in his 
"Chemistry of Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
shows us at once that the " ordinary organic molecule 
is really an egg, and that the whole theory of artificial 
generation is absurd. Dr. Carpenter, in his "Prin- 
ciples of Physiology,^^ justly states, " every living 
organism has had its origin in a pre-existing organism.^^ 
Agassiz pronounces the experiments of Crosse to be 
" mistakes,^' the solutions employed by Crosse merely 
supplied the conditions requsite for developing the ova. 
Whatever potential powers are in matter waiting to be 
developed, there is no proof of the genesis of a single 
living creature, unless from a previously existing living 
organism, till we reach the first, and there discover the 
Creator. 
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The last and not the least mischievous^ though bril- 
liant paper, is by Professor Jowett. With him we 
admit the indefensible stress which has been laid on. 
isolated texts. We accept his view that episcopacy 
cannot be proved by the word eiruTKonro^y and that infant 
baptism is not a logical inference &om the baptism 
of the Philippian gaoler^s household, and that 
political subjection to a tyrant is not a fair corollary 
from ^^ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar^s/^ 
But surely there are certain doctrines so frequently and 
folly enunciated, and in so great variety of e xpression, 
and under so many different circumstances, that the 
almost unanimous acceptance of them throughout 
Christendom becomes as natural as it is conclusive of 
the justice of their exegesis. The Deity of the Redeemer; 
the atonement, justification, regeneration, and good 
works; the fruits of them, and a judgment to 
come, and the resurrection of the body, are the great 
truths that crop up from all the churches and con- 
fessions, and have secured a consensus in nearly all 
ages, such as renders them fixtures that cannot be taken 
down. Because men have differed on the meaning of 
apocalyptic symbols, it does not follow that they must 
equally differ on passages that in every form rf phrase 
speak clearly and definitely a vital and distinctive doe- 
trine. Mr. Jowett^s reasoning here is singularly lame. 
On some subjects Scripture is silent — others it leaves 
unpronounced. On these last Christians differ, and too 
often quarrel. There are other themes, however, of 
vastly greater moment, on which nearly all Christians 
are unanimous. But the Professor reasons as if differ- 
ence of opinion on passages supposed to prove episcopacy 
or presbytery, or a controversy about the application of 
a text in the Book of Revelation, not only justifies but 
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necessitates every variety of interpretation of texts that 
in groups and in shining phalanxes enunciate the leading 
doctrines of Christianity. 

So frightened is the learned professor at the danger of 
interpretation, that he practically and substantially dis- 
suades his readers from coming to any definite appre- 
hension of the meaning of any part of the Bible. He 
says discoveries may be made in Egypt or Nineveh in 
geology or physiology, that will contradict the state- 
ments of the Scriptures, as ordinarily read and under- 
stood by mankind, and that therefore it is best to leave 
it unexplained, so that we may adapt it to the new dis- 
coveries as they arise. The essay is, throughout, an 
ingenious plea for shutting up the Bible as an unintel- 
ligible collection of obsolete writings, to which it is safest 
to attach no meaning. Where he does himself violate 
his own canon and offer kn interpretation, it is as 
follows : — " Genesis does not relate the same tale which 
geology and ethnology unfold, and the meaning of the 
sun standing still, as related by Joshua, is not in accord- 
ance with Galileo's discovery .^^ 

We cannot here enter into the discussion of this 
alleged contrariety between science and Scripture. It 
is enough to add that the ripest geologists, from Hugh 
Miller to Buckland, hold there is no contrariety. Pro- 
fessor Jowett^s essay is a brilliant but superficial apology 
for infidelity. He may not say so in so many words. 
But no dispassionate mind can read it without coming 
to this conclusion. 

These seven men who have signed the Thirty-Nine 
Articles must feel them to be to them " forty stripes 
save one,^^ each of which they seem resolved to endure 
no longer. 

They differ materially from the standards of that 
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church to which they ostensibly belong. One or other 
is involved in the gravest error. The distinctions 
between truth and error are not, like trifling rough- 
nesses in the grain of wood, easily smoothed over. 
They are not matters of indifference. They have a 
moral as well as intellectual bearing. But whatever be 
our opinions, most men will agree that if clergymen 
subscribe to the doctrines of a church at their ordina- 
tion, and eat the bread that grows on its glebes, they 
ought in honesty to separate themselves from the 
advantages, emoluments, and even name of a commu- 
nion with whose doctrines they can no longer agree. 
To dissent from the doctrines of the Church of England 
and to conform to her endowments is a policy the people 
of this country will not long endure. 




IrurtitBl ilraratioii; its ^tasons, ^uttjcrtg, anlf 
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^^^^2j^HE most popular theme of the age is the 
'_ least understood. We are persuaded 
^ that many important diatiactions are too 
' commonly confounded or overlookedj so 
that unconscious injury is perpetrated 
from the best of motives and with the 
most benevolent of designs. 
There are three great divisions of time 
or chmacterics in the education, growth, and progress 
of the young. First, there is the era of impression in 
infancy and childhood, extending to two or three years 
of age ; secondly, there is the era of training, extend- 
ing to about ten years of age ; and, thirdly, there ia the 
era of teaching, which is continued till death. 

What is the nature of the era of impression? All 
mothers acquainted with the habits of infants know, 
and can testify how sensitive is the infant heart — how 
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instantaneously receptive of an impression from the 
minutest object or faintest shadow that by the merest 
accident passes over it. So true is this^ that characters 
seem to be formed long before there is intelligence^ and 
outlines are sculptured on the infEuit heart which the wear 
and tear of after years are utterly unable to expunge or 
to efface. It seems as if the very countenance of the 
parent, or look of the nurse, left upon the babe in the 
cradle a deep and lasting impression. It is said by 
naturalists that you cannot strike a crystal of snow 
with your foot without causing to vibrate all the par- 
ticles of the round globe itself; a cloud cannot cross 
the sky on a sunny summer day, without making an 
impression on the green grass field over which it 
sweeps. If this be true in the physical, it is no 
less so in the moral world; the cloud that sweeps 
over the countenance of the mother may leave 
an impression on the heart of the child ; an impulse 
accidentally given by a look may not be without its 
effect ; such an impulse, however minute and trivial it 
may appear to us, may leave a lasting and indelible 
impression. We therefore would urge on every nurse, 
and governess, and mother, to whose hands is entrusted 
a charge so precious as the rearing of a child, and 
whose ultimate influences for good or evil no one can 
exaggerate^ that a sombre look, a gloomy countenance, an 
angry expression, may be formative and creative of 
influences upon the charge committed to their care, 
which no labour in after years may be able to do 
away with. 

Let, therefore, the presence of a mother or a nurse 
in the nursery, in the midst of infants, be a sunny and a 
joyous presence. Rather sacrifice the splendours of the 
drawing-room than make the nursery gloomy, dark. 
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and ungenial. Let its famiture be bright; let flowers 
be in it j let it be not a dim but a bright, religious 
light ; let the soothing accents of song and of music be 
heard in it, for great men and noble men have often 
remarked that, when they have forgotten all that 
transpired in infancy, the first song that was sung in 
the nursery by a mother has perpetuated its musical 
echoes in their hearts, as if to teach us that infant 
songs and nursery rhymes are child-like but not childish 
things, and so productive of deep and permanent impres- 
sions. "We have heard of artists who were able so to 
paint the most exquisite landscapes that the outlines 
were invisible when finished; but that the moment 
they were exposed to the sunlight they appeared in all 
their beauty. Nurses, governesses, mothers, guardians, 
whoever may have the care of infants under three years 
of age, are like the painter of old whose boast it was 
that he painted for eternity. They are tracing, insen- 
4sibly, it may be unsuspectedly, upon the receptive 
tablets of the infant heart outlines which the glare of 
life will bring up into prominence, and which all the 
wear of life will never be able to expunge. The mind 
of a child gets its lessons at school ; but the heart of a 
child gets its polarity in the cradle, in the nursery, and 
at its mother's breast. 

We must next consider the era of training ; or that 
period in the life of a child which extends from two or 
three to eight, nine, or ten years of age. Till a child is 
ten years of age, the less we teach from the book, and 
the more we train by example, the more conformably 
we act to the peculiarities of the infant nature. Of all 
shocking sights not the least so is what is called a pre- 
cocious child ; and that parent neither understands his 
duty nor understands the nature of the child committed 
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to his care, who stimulates its already feeble intellect, 
and over excites its whole mental, moral, and intellectual 
force ; and thus makes it a prodigy in the nursery, that 
it may be a fool when it enters upon the work of active 
and of busy life. During the first ten years the less we 
teach children from a book, the better. It is no discredit 
to have a backward child ; on the contrary, if we find 
children at nine or ten years of age scarcely able to 
read, with no bright thoughts, giving expression to no bril- 
liant remarks, we might often be right in congratulating 
the parents ; but when we find a child at six or seven years 
of age pretematurally brilliant, it is a call to watchftd- 
ness ; and a warning too, for such excessive stimulus 
of the mind tends to disorganize the unformed brain, 
to weaken all its powers ; and instead of assisting its 
education, we are positively impeding it in the greatest 
possible degree. Teach a child obedience ; teach and 
inspire joyous thoughts ; train it to practices that are 
. just, and beautiftd, and true ; but do not stimulate its 
intellect. The brain, as any physician will tell us, is 
not properly formed till the age often or eleven years; and 
if the brain be the working-hand of the mind, and 
we exhaust that organ by excessive toil, we treat it in^a 
way in which we would not treat the child^s foot or the 
child^s hand. We take care of inferior organs, that we 
do not overtask their strength, why then should we 
suffer an organ more important than them all to be 
overtasked and exhausted ; injuring the child^s health, 
and neglecting the main duty, which, under ten years 
of age, is not to teach, but to train the child. 

The importance of this training is so great, that all 
teaching, even when the child is capable of being taught, 
will be worthless if we omit it. A gardener is not satis- 
fied with giving the vine a random direction ; he trains 
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it upon the wall in the direction which he wishes it to 
pursue. A recruit would never become a soldier by 
studying the usages, the laws, or the articles of war. 
Were a recruit placed in action with no other training 
than the knowledge derived in the academy of the 
different matters connected with siege, defence, and 
assault, the first roll of musketry would frighten him^ 
the first smoke of the enemy^s camp would make* him a 
runaway. A sailor never can be taught navigation in 
the school only ; were a man taught in the school only 
how to act on deck in a gale of wind, he would lose aU 
self-possession when it blows. We train the soldier and 
sailor as well as teach them. And what common sense 
applies to professions it no less teaches us to apply to 
that higher object, the cultivation, the training, and 
tuition of the young. 

It is easy to see how this training is possible in child- 
hood, while it becomes impossible in after years. The 
gnarled oak that has battled with the breeze, and basked 
in the sunbeams of a hundred years, no giant can change 
or alter ; but when it was a sapling, a child might have 
bent it in any direction that he pleased. The mighty 
river, as it nearsi the sea, defies all alteration in its course ; 
but if we go to the mountain from which it leaps a tiny 
and a silver riU, we may guide it as we like. It is so 
with the child ; you may give the child, before ten years 
of age, any direction that you please ; you may make or 
you may mar that child ; for the acts of the child, often 
repeated, become the practices of the man, and the 
practices of the man become the habits of old age, and 
thus those habits are fixed and perpetuated for ever. 

Here, then, we see the great importance of training 
at that age when the child will soon leave its leading- 
strings, and begin to think, reflect, and be capable 
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of being taught. And while we are thus training 
the child, and avoiding what has been already indi- 
cated, the perilous work of teaching even what is good, 
lest we over-stimulate the brain through which we must 
teach, — let us remember that even a child under ten 
years of age is not incapable of understanding just what 
we do not want him to understand, and of learning just 
where we do not wish him to learn. If, therefore, 
parents wish to avoid inflicting irreparable injury upon 
the sensitive and susceptible mind of the child we are 
training, but not yet teaching, let them take a piece of 
useful advice. Never say a word in the hearing 
of children under ten years of age — ^for of such we are 
now speaking — ^which you do not wish them to under- 
stand. A child imderstands far more than it can express or 
than we imagine ; and, at all events, if you have used at 
random an expression which you do not wish your child 
to understand, do not attempt to give the words you have 
uttered an audible twist in the opposite direction ; for the 
child has sagacity to see through the trick, and one act of 
detected hypocrisy will leave a shadow on its mind that 
you will never be able to efface. 

It is essential to rule children less by law, and more 
by love. Neither your nursery nor your school ought 
to be planted on Mount Sinai ; your child should be 
taught to walk not by bribes, but by obedience and trust. 
But if you say to your children, ^^ Do this, and I will 
punish you ; do that, and I will reward you,'' — ^that is a 
merc3nary treatment. We should train and teach 
children the habit of putting confidence in parents, and 
show them that confidence leads to reward; we 
are then training children under a purer and better 
law, and in a brighter cunshine ; and your child will do 
what you bid it, just because it is always sure that you 
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will bid it do what is rights and the reward will be 
added. 

There is an interesting incident in the life of Cecil, 
the celebrated minister of St. John^s Chapel, Bedford- 
row. His child had a beautiful necklace. He said to her 
one day — she was only ten years of age, — " Throw that 
necklace in the fire.^^ The necklace cost a good deal of 
money ; the child seemed very much shocked, but as her 
father had never bid her do what was wrong, she was so 
satisfied that there must be some meaning in it which she 
could not penetrate, that she threw it into the fire. A 
fortnight afterwards he bought her a necklace worth 
twice the money, and gave it to her, and he said, ^^ You 
did first what I bade you, because you had confidence in 
me; I now add the reward of such confidence.^^ In 
training young children we should never associate reli- 
gion with what is sombre and melancholy beyond what 
is absolutely necessary. Many worthy Christians never 
speak of religion to their children without looking very 
gloomy, and in some cases almost very sulky, as if there 
were something about religion very awfal, and not very 
easy or pleasant to be talked about. This is the way to 
make children monks and nuns, for we associate religion, 
the happiest inspiration of the universe, with what is 
conventual, ascetic, and gloomy. Intertwine its doctrines 
with all lifers festivals and joys, with the sunshine as 
well as with the shadow on lifers dial, at bridals as well 
as at burials ; you need not make religion a masquerade, 
nor accept for a preacher a mere master of ceremonies ; 
yet you may have in the place of public worship a 
brightness of hope, a warmth of feeling, a joyousness of 
heart, that will enable the young to see, what they are 
quick at discovering, that religion has made you not 
only a wiser, but also a much happier man. 
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Another very important duty is never to make any- 
thing in religion or connected with reKgion a punish- 
ment. It is most injurious to say to a chUd, ^^You 
have done wrong ; therefore go and learn a hymn,^^ or, 
" You have erred in something ; therefore you must go 
and commit to memory a collect.^^ This is a destruc- 
tive prescription; it associates prayer with what is 
penal^ it makes that which should be happiness and 
privilege to be all pain. Parents ought to find, as 
much as possible, amusement for their children. There 
are parents who have got the notion that their children 
ought not to be amused. Let such persons go out at 
spring-tide to the common or to the fields, and look at 
the young lambs; see how they play. It is as neces- 
sary and as natural for a child to play as it is for it to 
eat, or drink, or walk ; and, if we do not provide for 
what Nature has inspired as a beautiftd and beneficent 
instinct, it will provide for itself, either then or after- 
wards, more objectionable substitutes. Therefore, find 
amusement for children as a sacred duty; find it at 
home, and then it will be less sought abroad. Let 
home by all means be solemn, but do not let it be con- 
ventual and sad. Home may be happy without being 
an opera ; there is a solemnity which is not sadness, 
and there is an enjoyment which is not theatrical ; and 
common sense, inspired by Christian principle, will 
guide every parent, and governess, and guardian of 
children to what is right, and just, and proper in this 
respect. So much for the training of cMldren. 

The third branch, one more intelligible and obvious, 
and one perhaps which we are all more competent to 
grasp, is the teaching of children. What are we to 
teach children? Teach them secular knowledge most 
certainly. To rail against secular knowledge looks as 
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if God were in the sanctuary only, but not in the wide 
world ; as if He were only in the Bible, and not in all 
books that truly describe Nature's broad and beautiful 
phenomena. We wish the young to be taught history, 
to be taught all forms of literature and science, and all 
that constitutes what is called secular, or everyday 
knowledge; we only complain when men teach this 
exclusively, or when they teach it so that they exclude 
from it that which ought to inspire and ennoble it — 
scriptural instruction. We should try to make children, 
not Churchmen^ for it is easy to make these; not 
Dissenters, for it is no less easy to make these ; but to 
teach them how and by whom they may be made 
Christians. Bigotry would restrain all to one sect ; la- 
titudinarianism tells us it does not matter what creed 
you believe, nor even if you believe no creed at all ; but 
Christianity is truly liberal, and therefore it restricts to 
no one sect ; but it is also truly uncompromising, and 
therefore it asserts and maintains the necessity of vital 
and essential truth. Teach your children, therefore, 
when they are capable of being taught, that love is force, 
that right is in the long run might, that benevolence is 
really happiness, and obedience the greatest satisfaction 
that can be reaped in this world. 

There are thousands of children who have no parents, 
or, what is worse, parents that are totally indifferent 
whether their children be taught right, or taught wrong, 
or taught at all ; but it becomes the duty of those that 
have the means to give liberally those means, that such 
children may be suitably, efficiently, and properly taught. 
We should try to bring up from the depths, from the 
deep strata and the subsoil of London and our great 
cities, those now hidden gems that may be so polished 
that they will flash the light, and find a place in a 
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brighter world. Better fill our country with well in- 
structed men than cover it with basilicas^ cathedrals^ 
and palatial residences. The lafet fire will calcine the 
noblest edifice that man can raise ; but no fire can 
scathe the humblest orphan that we have well and wisely 
educated. When we read of children brought before 
our police courts, and sentenced to Bridewell or penal 
punishment for their own misdoings, we cannot help 
feeling that whatever their crime be, and we would not 
deny or extenuate it, the great responsibHity rests some- 
where else. Consider the real case of the neglected 
poor children ; they are brought into a world in which, 
as far as their horizon goes, there is no bright sunshine, 
no welcoming congratulation; and, alas ! most terrible, 
reversal of nature^s instinct, when a mother does not 
rejoice that a man child is bom into the world. When 
that child begins to be able to move about, it never sees 
what children ought to see, a beautiful toy. And that 
father, who, coming home from business, buys toys on 
his way for his children, we may believe to be a judi- 
cious and wise father. But that poor child has never 
had a toy ; it has never heard the soothing notes of a 
mother^s lullaby ; if it cries, it is beaten ; if it feels 
pain, it is unsympathized with. A wretched blanket 
covers it by night, and is its only clothing by day ; and 
in the words of an old nurse, " The children of the poor 
are dragged up, they are not brought up.^^ Now, that 
poor child, never taught the beauty of truth, or the atro- 
city of a lie, comes to grow up to ten or twelve years of 
age ; the police constable^s eye has been early upon it, 
because he knows that it is a victim for him. It has one 
day to starve, the next day to beg, and the next day to 
steal. It is brought before a magistrate ; it is sent to 
Bridewell; and what is the result? It comes out of 
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Bridewell worse ; and what is more, it finds in Bride- 
well a comfort, a warmth, and a decency that it never 
found in its own home ; and it is literally true in the 
debased districts of our metropolis, that children will 
positively steal in order to get back to prison, because 
they are better taken care of;, and present themselves 
to the gaolers, telling them they are too happy to get 
back again ! 

Were our rulers, our statesmen, our senators, whose 
words have weight, to make the homes of the honest 
poor more healthy and better, and lay less out upon 
Bridewell, and more upon St. Giles's, they would do 
much more, more than they expect, for the elevation of 
our country, and the inspiration of its population with 
a love that will not falter, and an admiration that will 
not grow cold. If, then, such things are taking place 
around us, what is our duty ? It is to be teachers of 
these children. Every husband who has no children of 
his own^ ought in his own private heart to determine to 
be a teacher of the outcast, the uneducated, and the 
poor. Every one who is neither a husband nor a parent 
ought to feel it his duty, his sacred duty, to aid in bene- 
ficent educational works. Do we wish the taxation that 
we complain of lightened? The schoolmaster is worth 
a dozen Chancellors of the Exchequer in accomplishing 
this. One good schoolmaster will save the expense of 
two gaolers ; and a few cheap schools will render unne- 
cessary some of those magnificent Bridewells, which look 
like palaces for the great and good instead of prison- 
houses for the criminal. The expense of the punish- 
ment of crime is tenfold the expense of its prevention. 
We appeal to men of business. Do you wish appren- 
tices, clerks, porters, that you can trust; men that 
will not be young Robsons or germinating Red- 
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paths^ but honest, industrious, dutiful, to you, 
trustworthy when anything is committed to their 
hands, help forward the education of the young? 
We do not expect that every child we turn out of the 
very best schools will prove a perfect saint, a martyr, 
or a hero ; but we do maintain that in any large 
town, however degraded and debased, juvenile 
vagrancy may be almost put an end to by multi- 
plying schools for the education of the poor and the 
vagrant. Merchants who have goods at sea would sleep 
more sweetly by night, and be less perplexed by fears 
by day — and perhaps their insurances at Lloyd^s would 
be lighter, if they had honest sailors, trustworthy cap- 
tains, and all the guarantee that moral character can 
give. Do we wish to have in our beloved Queen^s 
navy trusty sailors, in her army heroes who will reflect 
honour on the colours of their country ? Do we wish, 
in short, to use the popular aphorism, to have the right 
men in the right place, always and everywhere ? We 
•an only advance our object through sound education. 
Do we wish what is talked of in the press and in Par- 
liament, the reformation of Parliament ? What is the 
best way of doing it ? If people were to exercise a little 
common sense, they would see that our members of 
Parliament must be just what the electors are ; and if 
we can only secure Christian, patriotic, enlightened elec- 
tors, we must have enlightened, patriotic, and upright 
representatives in the House of Commons. If we elec- 
tors are what we should be, and do our duties, we may 
depend upon it there will be none to represent us but 
those who truly and justly do so. In this age of ours, 
and in this country, and under our constitution, a 
member of Parliament is less a legislator and more the 
agent of the people, who are, after all, the true legisla- 
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tors; and we know well that a law passed by a unani- 
mous Parliament, if it have no response in the con- 
science of the people, will never be honoured or closely 
observed by them ; it is now found to be fact, that 
the law that binds is generated by the people that are 
bound by it ; the force of any law has its strength and 
its root in the moral conscience of the people. Great, 
therefore, is the necessity in this country, of all coun- 
tries upon earth, of an educated, enlightened, and intel- 
ligent population. We may remind those who tread 
the loftier levels of this world, that much of the splen- 
dour that shines above, is dependent on the stability of 
what is hid below. The higher ranks are sometimes 
tempted to think that they are not aiffected by the 
popular currents ; they are sometimes tempted to be- 
lieve that they may leave St. Gileses to demoralization, 
degradation, and moral wreck, and still be safe in Bel- 
gravia. But they are utterly mistaken. No one can 
rise in the air above the law of attraction or gravitation. 
If the earth be convulsed, the foundations of their castle 
are sure to be shaken ; if the basis of the pyramid be 
shattered, the apex will not remain. 

By each doing what he can, all will be accomplished 
that is possible. In general we are too much beset 
with transcendental notions; we have too great an idea 
that if we could build some .magnificent castle in the 
air, a wonderful transformation would take place. But 
one brick laid upon the earth is a greater contribution 
to that castle, than if we built it in our dreams a thousand 
times over in the air; and if each individual would 
otily do what he can towards the grand result, that 
grand result would be achieved. They are the tiny 
dew-drops glistening on the heather-bell that constitute 
the rills that pour down the mountain brow, that in 
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their aggregate form the Highland stream, that, 
sweUed by other tributaries, form the great river, which 
bears the navies of the world on its bosom, and the 
treasures of Australia and California to our shores. It 
is by the aggregate of little liberalities that magnificent 
results are thus triumphantly achieved. 

There are deserts that lie not across the ocean, but in 
the midst of our own metropolis ; there are jungles not 
in India, but in London, into which no sunshine 
penetrates. Let us study not the distant heathen, but 
those who know life only in its burdens, not in its bless- 
ings; only in its wants, never in its fulness. Why 
talk about missions to the heathen, when heathenism is 
overflowing us at home? If everybody in London 
would sweep his own door when there has been a snow- 
storm, then all the streets of London would be quite 
clean ; and if each would do all that he can towards 
the removal of a terrible evil, and the accomplishment 
of a capital good, then that good would, to a very great 
extent, be accomplished. Our country at this moment 
is increasing in prosperity, in splendour, in character. 
While England seems to wield a giant^s strength, may 
she have a Christianas heart to wield it ! We hope the 
winds of heaven may never blow a British ship beyond 
the place where the Christianity of England sends the 
blessings of Christian education. At this moment the 
sun never sets upon our royal empire ; new accessions 
are constantly made to it. 

There is no wind that can blow that does not fill the 
sails of our ships ; there is no sea that does not wet the 
keels of Englarid^s royal or mercantile fleet; there is 
no ocean which she does not navigate; there is no 
strand on which she does not drop her anchor; our 
country^s flag waves in every quarter of the globe ; the 
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boom of our country^s cannon is still the signal to the 
oppressed that there is deliverance, and to the oppressor 
that there is an avenger. If such be our power, our 
increasing power, our expanding power, it should be 
our effort, each in his place, that wheresoever our 
country^s power is felt, mankind may feel her blessings 
and her mercies too. 

If, then, we desire to see growing up around us an 
enlightened population ; if we would raise up in our 
country the cheap defence of nations, an educated 
people ; if we would hand down the blessings we have 
received from our ancestors — if not augmented, at 
least not impaired — let us educate, or give the means 
of educating, the masses that are around us. If we 
would endear our country, which is, after all, our 
common home, to the exile, and the colonist, and the 
emigrant to distant lands, so that he shall look back to 
home, that representative memorial of griefs and glad- 
ness, of hopes and sorrows ; that memorial of all that 
has brightened human eyes and convulsed human 
hearts, the remembrance of which starts a thousand 
sleeping memories, and the reminiscence of which in 
old age, as if planted in the very deepest soil of the 
human heart, grows clearer as years accumulate and 
the memory grows feebler; if we would make that 
home worthy of being recalled ; if we would lead 
colonist, and emigrant, and exile, to refer to it as the 
centre of their expectations, and the source of their 
blessings ; let us make it what sound teaching can 
make it. If the homes of our country be poor, let 
them have a light firom heaven that leads to heaven ; 
let us instil into their inmates a love of goodness that 
no temptation can corrupt, a piety that no woe can 
shake, a patience that by a blessed alchemy distils balm 
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fipom the wormwood of the bitterest tribulation, and a 
charity in the hearts of the poor that gives its last 
mite^ and grieves that it has no more to bestow. 




Ilagfiflusf $wac|iiig. 




jjN all sides we read of great exertions 
? about to be made to bring the degraded 
i masses under the influence of Christian 
I instruction. Cathedrals are to be thrown 
open, theatres are to be seized, and halls 
engaged for the preaching of the everlast- 
ing Gospel. We rejoice at the prospect 
of evangelizing the maases, even where 
we partially differ from others on some of the steps 
taken for this purpose. We present ourselves here as 
a^lvisers rather than critics — as more anxious to aid the 
effect of plans already adopted than to canvass their 
propriety and practical value in accomplishing the ends 
all good men desire. We would suggest that these ex- 
ertions, external to the ordinary means of Christian 
instruction, should be very much confined to hours not 
ffcnerally consecrated to stated public worship. These 
hours may be specified as those of early morning or 
evening. We have seen crowded congregations at 
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seven o'clock a.m., and at the same hour in the even- 
ing. The forenoon and afternoon should not, we think, 
be selected for preaching in the theatres. The efforts 
being extraneous and additional, ought to be made at 
special hours interfering as little as possible with the 
ordinary times of public worship. 

The preachers ought to address the audience in lan- 
guage simple, Saxon, and earnest. They must not 
make an ostentatious parade of condescending plainness 
which will offend the working man, any more than of 
learning which will overshoot his intellect. It is pos- 
sible to be most instructive and yet neither elaborate 
nor learned. They may preach sermons childlike and 
yet not childish, which will instruct the minds and 
reach the hearts of men little accustomed to trains 
of thought, but always accessible to good sense con- 
veyed in plain and just language. Along with this it 
is most important to show that you respect the very 
poorest in the auditory, and refuse to take any liberty 
in addressing them that you would repudiate in your 
sermons to a people on a higher plane. Nothing more 
offends a working man than the sort of patronizing air 
and language sometimes adopted by preachers. Under 
fustain jackets are true hearts and manly thoughts and 
self-respect, which it becomes the preacher to reverence, 
not to ignore. He is most likely to succeed who ad- 
dresses himself to man as man — ruined, but great in 
his ruins, and still capable of restoration. Let these 
audiences be spoken to not as working men, or poor 
men, or ignorant men, but as sinners strong enough to 
ruin themselves, but utterly unable to restore them- 
selves. 

We look on it as a great mistake on the part of 
noblemen and other persons of distinction, to present 
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themselves on the stage or platform as quasi patrons of 
the audience. The less the thing appears as a sort of 
condescending provision for the destitute the better. 
If persons of a superior caste choose to be present — 
and we submit it is neither the time nor the place for 
them — let their seats be among the rest, imnoticed and 
unknown. The preacher alone on the stage, and 
hearers everywhere besides, is the right condition and 
the only profitable arrangement. The devotional ser- 
vice, whether liturgical or otherwise, should not exceed 
a quarter of an hour. Hymns joyous yet solemn, with 
tunes emphatically popular, should be used. Let it be 
remembered that if the audience be of the right sort 
the hearers are little accustomed to long prayers, heavy 
hymns, and lengthy sermons. One hour and a quarter 
well and judiciously filled up ought to be the average 
length of the whole service. Above all, let every dis- 
couragement be thrown in the way of regular church- 
goers attending these services, and thereby making the 
theatre take the place of their parish church or chapel, 
and the excitement of a variety of preachers a grateful 
substitute for stated attendance on the ministry of their 
ordinary pastor. It is not itching ears, but ignorant 
minds and aching hearts, that these eccentric but effi- 
cient ministrations are meant to reach. Instruction, 
not religious dissipation, — the recovery of lost sheep, 
not the stimulus of wandering and gadding sermon- 
hearers, are the design and end of such efibrts. There 
are upwards of a million in the metropolis who ga to 
no place of worship. To go after these wilderness 
sheep, and in season and out of season — ^by gentleness, 
by reasoning, by preaching, and by love, — to labour to 
recall and carry them home rejoicing, is a work truly 
sublime, and at its success the angels in heaven rejoice. 




% ^unbas <&i>cning in t|c ^ittaria. 




I TR ANGE transformations distinguish the 
1-days in which our lot is cast. Had 
X any one predicted a dozen years ago that 
' the Bishop of London would preach in an 
omnibus yard ; the Rev. Jjord Wriotliesley 
RuBsell in a potatoe, fruit, and cabbage 
market ; the Bishop of Oxford at a rail- 
way station, amid the hissing of steam 
and the rolling of locomotives ; and last but not least, 
that every Sunday afternoon and evening, ministers of 
all denominations, rector, vicar, curate, Wesley an 
preacher, and ludependent minister, would take up 
their |>laces in succession on the stage and preach Di- 
viue lessons to crowded audiences, he would have been 
set down as a fanatic or a dreamer. Yet these are the 
weekly scenes and the recurring acts of a drama, ear- 
nest, real, full of instruction, and rich in fruits. 

On a December Sunday evening we found ourselves 
seated on the stage in the Victoria Theatre. It was 
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crowded as on evenings when some wild drama full of 
robberies or murders is the attraction. In the boxes 
were a few of the aristocracy of the New Cut, wearing 
blue €loth dress-coats that had done duty for twenty 
years, and made their appearance at christenings, fune- 
rals, and executions. In the pit were rows of coster- 
mongers, with sprinklings of working men wearing 
flannel jackets, with red, and blue, and spotted cotton 
neckcloths. Varying the mass were women, some very 
young, with fluttering rags that conceal but do not 
warm. One rocks her infant on her knees and hushes 
it to sleep, as if anxious to hear the preacher. Another 
jogs her husband when something is said that comes 
home to realities in the New Cut. Sunday clothes, in 
the strict sense of the word, are exceptional sights, and 
look as if disqualifications for a pew or seat in the Vic- 
toria. In the gallery are clusters of dirty boys, evi- 
dently the habitues of that elevated place. One wonders 
that there are no shrill whistles, slang cries, and roars 
of laughter. There is at the beginning plenty of noise, 
arising from disputes about room, or precedence, or 
priority of tenure. But after a little it subsides. The 
audience is plainly that of the usual week-evening 
house. Only it is Sunday, not Saturday. A hymn is 
sung — the sounds would throw Costa into convulsions, 
and upset the proprieties of Westminster Abbey ; while 
in force it might blow a bishop out of the pulpit in St. 
Paulas. It sounds something like the noise of two 
trains passing each other in a very close tunnel, or over 
an iron bridge. Yet there is an earnestness in the roar 
that we miss in the Temple, and an absorption of feel- 
ing and thought, and an uncouth but intense attention 
to the business in hand, that the choristers of our cathe- 
drals would do well to adopt. 
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Prayer is oflFered up. No ecclesiastical authority has 
laid a civilizing hand on these worshippers. There is no 
sign of attention to rubrics. St. Gteorge^s in the East 
and St. Barnabas in the West have never been in the 
Victoria. A few attempt to kneel ; numbers shut their 
eyes and lift up their faces ; some turn their backs on 
the stage, and some on the gallery ; and a good many 
sit still, not sure of the nature of the work, or ac- 
quainted with the canonical way of joining in it. The 
preacher — the minister of a church — selects a text ; he 
is new to the audience, and his audience is as new and 
original to him. Down these pale cheeks, that had 
once blushed, and from those eyes, still retaining their 
lustre, tears flow, and occasionally over all the audience 
a stillness reigns, that proves reality to be more effec- 
tive than fiction, and the story of a cross erected on a 
Judean hill, 1800 years ago, to have lost nothing of 
its power. A coal-porter, on being invited to enter, 
said he could not go in, as he was covered with coal- 
dust and unwashed. He was told he need not fear, as 
one had just entered without coat or waistcoat. A dirty 
old woman said she had no money, and therefore could 
not accept the invitation. She was told she might have 
a free pass. 

The most important inquiry remains — what is the 
practical effect of the Sunday stage ? Does it draw the 
curious only from ordinary places of worship? We 
have certain testimony that the latter are better at- 
tended on Sunday evenings since the occupation of the 
Victoria than before. The people who attend the Vic- 
toria, speaking generally, belong to no place of worship. 
In fact, there is no room for them. Were all the Lon- 
don places of worship full, there would still be a million 
of people who ought to be at church, but could find no 
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room were they disposed to try to enter. What justifies 
this special eflFort is a fact that during the month of 
November, upwards of 100,000 tramps leave the bams 
and hedges, hayricks and gravel pits, where they were 
domiciled during the summer, and hybemate in the lanes, 
alleys, courts, and crowded passages of London during 
the winter. 

Thousands of these go to the Sunday evening service 
in the theatre, in order to get warm, or are drawn to 
them by their friends or fellow-lodgers, in order to see 
something new. 

The Sunday stage is therefore a provision for a vast 
surplus population, for which- there has been provided 
no church room, and specially for a population that will 
enter a theatre, and will not enter a place of worship. 
The Victoria recruits for cathedral, church, and chapel, 
and, what is better, recruits for morality and virtue. 
If the ministers of religion wait till these outlying 
masses come to them they will wait for ever. They 
must go to the haunts of the drunkard; the places 
where the waifs and strays of modem life can be col- 
lected ; the centres in which vice and shame cluster ; 
and make the sublime experiment which the streets of 
Jerusalem and the playhouse of Ephesus witnessed 
many ages ago. Here is one remarkable evidence of 
amelioration. In Lambeth Walk there are 203 shops. 
Most of these used to be open on Sunday ; now 101 are 
shut on Sunday. The busy inmates must have gone 
somewhere. 

It is no longer an experiment. It is a successful and 
triumphant experience as far as it has yet been carried 
out. If morality, and virtue, and industry, like piers 
below the water, sustain the pressure of our greatness 
and even glory as a nation, it is surely a most important 
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movement which lays the foundations of these. It is 
not lawn sleeves and silk gcwns that do honour to a 
minister of religion, but usefulness, self-sacrifice, and 
success, in making men wiser, and happier, and better. 
Those outcast and degraded classes who swarm around 
the Victoria, are repelled from fine churches, and taper- 
ing spires, and painted windows. They will not mix 
with gentry and respectable tradesmen. They look on 
fine churches as places for ^^ respectable '' people. They 
are found unwilling to enter clean pantiled chapels. 
They do not understand that such nice places are for 
" the like o^ them.^' They accept the ministrations of 
religion on their own ground. They who refuse to go 
elsewhere, come in crowds to the Victoria. There let 
Christian teachers meet them, and taking encourage- 
ment from the success of the past, extend their eflfbrts, 
and achieve yet greater results in the future. 

Between us and the heathen there is not a broad sea, 
but only a brick wall. It needs not a Great Eastern 
or the Persia to transport us to the haunts of the hea- 
then. A cab is quite sufficient ; to be an Apostle to 
the Gentiles it is not necessary to learn many tongues. 
If we speak plain English words, that have been steeped 
in the warmth of loving hearts, in the wretched abodes 
of the New Cut, we shall have a missionary field as 
good as in the South Seas. There may be less romance 
but there is as much paganism. 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, Minister of 

the National Scotch Church, London. lUastrated by his Jour- 
nal AND GORRBSPONDBNOE. Bj MrS. OlIPHANT. SeOOND EdITION, 

Kbyisbd. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 

" We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving*s character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powersi His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth : — * I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, foimd in this world, or hope to find.' A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work, and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit. The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised huid. llie 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme:" — Timet, 

^* Mrs. Oliphant's * Life of Edward Irving * supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent, earring the reader along, with something of the same 
excited admiration and pathetic sensibility with which it is written. On every page 
there is the impress of a large and masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and 
poetic skill of portraiture. Irving as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, 
but exhibited with many broad, powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong 
impression." — Edinrmrgh Reciew. 

** We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative. Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some profit, and still fewer will dose without 
regret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is wtnthy of the 
man. * *■* The joiimal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would form a just appre- 
ciation of his noble and simple character." — BlaekwooU's Magazine. 

*' A truly interesting and most affectinfc memoir. Irving's life ought to have a 
niche in ev6ry gallery of religious biography There are few lives that will be ftiller 
of instruction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Ret-iew. 

** A full detailed biography of Irving we have not seen till now. In Mrs. Oliphant's 
volumes we trace the history, and mark the aspect, the joy, and grief, and conflict of 
his life, as we have never before been able to do. Mrs. Oliphant's work is admirable, 
presenting a most living, consistent, vivid picture of Irving." — Maemillan''s Mag. 

** We can allot Mrs. Oliphant no higher eulogy than that her work is worthy of him 
whom it commemorates. She has contributed to our literature a work that will rank 
among the best of biographies, one that may be placed by the side of Hanna's *IJfe 
of Chalmers,' and Stanley's * Life of Arnold.' ^'—Fariheium. 

"A highly instructive and profound^ interesting life of Edward Irving."— «Siool«fiiaii. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Charles Arrivabenb. 2 vols. 
8vo, with charts, 308. 

**A bright and cheery book. A piece of history like the aspect and fortunes of the 
land it describes so well, to fireshen the memory and make i^ad the heart. Count 
Arrivabene Is a true artist The sun shines on his page, and a youthftd spirit glows In 
his style. And then what a story he has to tell !— one that wUl interest the passions 
of men and the sympathies of women to the end of time." — AthencBum. 

** Count Arrivabene was singularly well qualified for the task he has here per- 
formed. His thorough mastery of our language enabled him to interpret his Italian 
experiences to an English audience with a perspicuity which is rare even among oar 
own countrymen. His rank gave him access to the superior authorities everywhere, 
and thus his information carries with it the stamp of authenticity, whilst his own natural 
powers of observation and comment are considerable. He has produced a most im- 
portant and stirring book. To say that it is interesting would be to express inade- 
quately the absorbing power it exercises over the attention, and the excitement with 
which it fiild the mindj"— Daily NetM. 

** ' Italy under Victor Emmanuel * merits, and will doubtless receive, considerable 
attention. Under the writer's eyes were transacted the evtntful scenes in which a 
I)owerful nation was bom out of a few petty states. The narrative is rapid, animated, 
and breathlesMy interesting."— OomAtU Magazine, 

" Whoever wishes to gain an insiglit into the Italy of the present moment, and to 
know what she is, what she has done, and what she has to do, shoul'i consult Count 
Arrivabene's ample volumes, which are written in a style singularly vivid and 
dramatic.*'— Z)icii;eii«'« AU the Year Bmmd, 
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LES MlSl^RABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 

AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
Second Edition. Complete in 3 vols, post 8vo. Price dls. 6d. 

** We think it will be seen on the whole that this work has somethinj? more than tbe 
bcanties of an exquisite style or the word compelling power of a literary S^eus to reooiii> 
mend it to the tender care of a distant posterity; that in dealing with aU the emotiom, 
passions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Vletoir Ungo 
lias stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius and the loving patience and ooo- 
scientious labour of a true artist But the ments of Les Mis^rables do not merely ooa* 
sist in the conception of it as a whole, it abounds page after page with details of oo- 
equalled beauty.'^ — Quarterly Review. 

** * Les Miserables' is one of those rare works which have a stznng personal interest in 
addition to their intrinsic importance. It is not merely the work of a truly great man, 
but it is his great and tavourite work— the firuit of years of thought and labour. Victor 
Hugo is almost the only French imaginative writer of the present century who is en- 
titled to be considered as a man of genius. He has wonderfid poetical power, and he 
has the faculty, which hardly any other French novdist possesses, of drawing beautiM 
as well as strUdng pictures. Aiuyther feature for which Victor Hugo's book deserves 
high praise is its perfect purity. Any one who reads the Bible and Shakmeare may 
read * Les Miserables.' The story is admirable, and is put together with unsur- 
passable art, care, life, and simplicity. Some of the characters are drawn with ooa<* 
summate skilL" — Daily News. 

** * Les Miserables * is a novel which, for devdopment of character, ingenuity of con* 
struction, beauty of language, and absorbing interest of situation, is i^roached l^ 
very few. Having careifully examined Mr. Wraxall's translation of this celebrated 
work, we can consdentiously recommend it to the public as a perfectly fiiithful version, 
retidning, as nearly as the characteristic difference between the two languages admits o^ 
all the spirit and point of the original In its present ibrm ^Les Mis^ables * stands a 
very fidr chance of having as wide a sale as the Pt«nch edition.*' — Examiner. 

**There is much to admire in *Le8 Miserables.* There are passages breathing the 
noblest spirit with a sustained loftiness of tone. There are others fiill of touching 
pathos. M. Hugo is one of the keenest observers and most powerftil delineators of the 
human soul in idl its various phases of emotion. Nor is it the fiercer gusts alone that 
he can portray. His range is wide, and he is equally masterly in analysing the calmer 
but more subtle currents which stir the heart to its very depths." — Huturdav R view. 

" A book replete with burning eloquence, with magnificent narrative, with astounding 
adventure."— Z>ai/y Ttiegraph. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vola. post 
8vo, witli Portrait, 8l8. 6d. 

Among others of the Duke of Buckingham's celebrated contemporaries and ac- 

3uaintances, of whom anecdotes will be round in these volumes, are— George the 
'ourth; the Dukes of Clarence, Wellington, and Bedford; the Marquesses of Hertford 
and Lansdowne; the Earls of Shrewsbury and Westmoreland; Lords Orenville^ 
Brougham, Errol, Yarborough, Arundel, Hardwick, Blessington, and Dalhousie; Sir 
Bobert Peel; Mr. Canning; Ladies Shrewsbury, Westmoreland, Ponsonby, Enrol, Bra- 
bazon, Howard, <fcc Amongst the Boyal and distinguished Foreigners are the Kings of 
the Two Sicilies and Bavaria, Uie Pope and the principal Cardinals, the Duke and 
Duchess of Modena, Maria Louisa, widow of Napoleon, Queen Hortense, Louis, Jerome 
and Lucien Bonaparte, Ch&teaubriand, and a host of the political, literary, and artistSe 
celebrities of the period over which the Diary extends. 

" A very amusing chronicle That it will be read with curiosity we cannot doubt** 
'^AthencBunu 

"This Diary has intrinsic interest apart flx>m the taste and intdligenoe of the 
writer. It abounds in anecdote."— i?a»mto«r. 

THE CHIJRCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNGEB. Translated, with the Author's permission, by 
William Bernard Mao Cabb. 1 vol. 8vo, 16s. 
** This volume is the most important contribution to the Roman question, and will 
long remain the greatest authority upon it To theologians, the masterly x«view of all 
the existing churches and sects, as thiqr bear upon the spiritual power, must be of im- 
measurable value. The history of the temporal power is fUll of interest"— A£/kM«iiM. 
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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanagh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," ** French Women of 
Letters," &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

" This work of Miss Kavanagh's will be a pleasant contribution to the literature of 
the times, and in raising a shrine to the merits of some of the leading English women of 
literature, Miss Kavanagh has also associated her own name with theirs. The work 
comprises a biography of each authoress (all women of renown in their day and genera- 
tion), and an account and analysis of her principal novels. To this task Miss Kavana^^h 
has brought knowledge of her subject, delicacy of discrimination, industry, and a genial 
humour, which makes her sketches pleasant to read." — Athenceutn, 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers famished hy his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations, dOs. 

" Bfr. Thombury has had every possiUe advantage for the accomplishment of this 
biography— a personal acquaintance with Turner, the advice of Mr. Ruskin, and the 
ready assistance of all Turner's friends. Of the immense mass of materials brought 
together Mr. Thombury lias made skilftil use, and constructed an honest memorial of 
the great painter. He has done his part ably. The artist will refer to these volumes 
for authentic information regarding the great modem master and his works, and the stu- 
dent of life and manners will find in them a rich store of entertainment" — DaHy News. 

"Mr. Thombury 's work must not only be considered as the very best that he has 
written, but as a valuable addition to our artistic biography. To the professional 
student it will be especially interesting." — Spectator. 

" Henceforward nobody can have any excuse for re-opening this suligect. Mr. Thom- 
bury has collected a mass of information larger in quantity and fuller in detail than Tur- 
ner's uncommunicative character could have Justified any one in expecting." — Blacheood 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage Ronnd Vancouver's Island. By 
Captain C. £. Barrett Lbnnard. 1 vol. Svo. 

** Captain Leonard describes British Columbia as a eoantry in which the steady 
emigrant may thrive whether as miner, raanufiicturer, or agrlenltorist. He was 
two years on the Pacific Coast of the North American Continent, he made 
numerous land excursions, with a visit to the Fraser Kiver in Columbia, and to 
New Westminster, the capital . he cruised ronnd Vancouver's Island in a yacht, 
and he beenroe acquainted with many of the Indian tribest few of which have 
been tamf 'larly known to Europe. We leava iliia lively and interesting volnme lo 
the reader.**— iit^^iEtim. 

** A most valuable accession to our Colonial literature. Captain Lennard gives a 
vast amount of information respecting the two colonies, of that kind which an in- 
tending emigrant would be most glad to receive."— D<*ily New*. 

FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Ma- 
tron. Third Edition, with Additions. 2 vols., 2l8. 

** There are many obvious reasons why records of prison life should prove an attrac- 
tive department of literature, though ordinarily they are more welcome than deserving 
of encouragement, because they minister to the cravings of our curiosity only. The 
present volumes have at least this higher pietension, that while they satiate our in- 
terest in pet murderesses and other prison monstrosities, they aim at aflbrding us a 
fuller view of the working of a retired and special department of State administration. 
The authoress, who has herself been a prison matron, writes throughout with good 
sense, good taste, and good feeling. The phenomena of female prison life which she 
describes are most curious, and we consider her book to be as autiientic as it is new in 
the form and details of its Information.*' — 'J he Times. 

**This book should have many readers among onrxocial reformers of both lexes, 
and few, it any, wlil close it without sarlons thonvht having been stiiTod by the 
details and suggestions contained in it**- Athenaum, 

**This is one or the most genuine books- probabiy the best woman*s book of the 
year. It is fall of livini; intfrest It is th i genuine and simple utterance of ex- 
periences, interf sting, touching, and useful to be known. It eontains, besides the 
detail!* of prison life. as«ries <^ iketciies of prition characters, various ana curious, 
•«hich are vivid and interesting as the Jiveliest inventions of the novelist**— 
tSxaminer 
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GREECE AND THE GEEEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Frbdrika Bremer. Translated by Mart 
HowiTT. 2 vols., 21s. 

** The best book of travels which this channing authoress has given to the publia" — 
AtJienceum. 

** Miss Bremer has many things to tell of the king, the queen, and the country, that 
have a special interest at the present time."—* (Tntfed Service Magcaine. 

" Bfiss Bremer's work is full of the most vivid and picturesque descriptions of Greek 
life and scenery. It cannot &il to delight all into whose hands it may &U." — Sun. 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAVES. By the Rev. John Cummins, D.D., F.R.S.E, 
priDted on toned Paper. 2 vols., 21s. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Hbnrt Woodhead. 2 vols, with Portrait, 2l8. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 

TIONS. By Hrnrt F. Chorlbt. 2 vols., with Portraits, 2 Is. 

"Every page of these volimies offers pleasant reminiscences of some thirty 
years' experience. No one singer of merit, or pretension to it, no distinguished 
composer of the period^ is without his or her portrait.** — Athenasum. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. From his Private 
Papers and Official Documents. By Major-General Klbrs 
Napibr. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait and Charts, dOs. 

"A work of great interest, with much that is amusing for the general, and more that 
is instructive to the professional reader."— iKAefMStfin. 

FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

. Eayanaoh, author of "Nathalie," "Addle," &o. 2 vols., 21s. 

" Miss Kavanagh's book is a very good one. It will obtain not only a popular success, 
but also a permanent place in the Utnrary. It covers ground new to most English readers 
Ten women — all very fiunous in their day — are taken as centres of literary history in 
successive periods ; and in the story of their lives, stUl more in the analjrsis given of 
thehr works, we have the several stages of French life truly reflected." — Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Fred- 

RIKA Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols., 21s. 
** A good specimen of what travels should be— intdligent, unaffected, and giving exact 
impressions.'* — Athenceum. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Charles John Andersson, Author of **Lake Ngami." 1 
Tol., with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 2 Is. bound. 
^ Mr. Andersson*8 book, from the number of well-told adventures, its rich ftind ol 

infiMrmation, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle of readersi The 

interest of his story never flags for a moment" — Athenceum. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of 
India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Her Majbstt. Second Edition. Royal 8vo., with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 
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Published annually, in One Vol., royal 8t>o, with the Arms heautifuUy 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 8 Is. 6<f. 

LODGE'S PEEEAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT-SECOND EDITION FOB 186S IS NOW BEADT. 



LoDOB s Feeraob and Baroketaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an eFta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal c'om> 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, ihe 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
pluce to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches ot the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the btaut^ of 
its typography and bindmg, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PBXNCHFAL CONTENTS. 



Sistorical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and ttie United Kingdom, hnlding bn])- - 

rior rank in the Scotcli or Irish Peera^ o. 
Alphabetical List of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage ot 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
Ji Collective List of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Peers of the Blood Royal. 
Tlie Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Snniaines of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bi>hop8 of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of th« Second Titles of 
Peeis, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
l^ukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav. 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chiiitian and 
their Husbands' Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Honourable 
Mrs.; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tran»> 
lated. 



** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other w<>rks of the kind, for two reason i: first it is 
on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the 
readiest, the most usdul, and exactest of modem works on the sul^ect" — SpeettttoK 
" A work which corrects all errors cf former works. It is a most usful publication "— 7lfrr.r& 
'* As perfect a Peerage as we axe ever likely to see published." — Herald. 
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Now nr couimk op public atiok. Each Woek Goxplxtb nr a sniaLE toi;^me, 
illustrated by Millais, Holmam Hunt, Lbrob, Birkbt Fostkb, Jobm OitauT, 
TxmnxL, Jtc, elegantly printed and boond, price 58^ 

iurst mh ^kktfs Stanl>arb Jikarg 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

VOL I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 

** The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edi- 
tions of Popular Modem Works forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be 
a very successftil undertaking. 'Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam 
Slick's witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which 
it cannot taM to attain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume ooin> 
bines with the great recommendations of a dear bold type and good paper, the lesser, 
but still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Post. 

VOL. n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand, as a gift-book in many households." — Examiner, 

VOL. m.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY BLIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, tliis work is lemarkable fur its reverent and serious spirit."— Quorim^jr 
Reviev, 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good." — Athenontm. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP **JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the mnst sensible works of its kind, well 
written, true-hearted, and altogethei practical" — Examiner, 

VOL. VI.-ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE ATTTHOR OF *^ MARGARET MAITLAND." 

** ' Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight t>y 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and Bceiaery.*'—Poat. 

VOL. Vn.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

** The best of aU Judge Haliburton's admirable works. It is one of the pleasantest 
books we ever read, and we earnestly recommend it" — SUmdard. 

VOL Vm.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns." — Athenanutu 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' In * A Life fbr aLife ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced 
a work of strong effect" — Athenontm, 

VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book ; that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to 
those who have a love fbr the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

VOL. XI.-.MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in iearch of a fascinating story to read this worit kit 
themselves. Thqr will find it well worth their while."— iltA«n<rtNn> 




(CONTINUED). 



VOL. Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

**Thi8 work is redolent of the hearty ftin and strong sense of our old Mend 
*Sam Slick.* Every pnge is alive with fresh sketches of character, droll, quaint, racy 
sayings, good-humoured practical Jokes, and capitally told anecdotes" — Chronicle. 

VOL. XIII.— DARIEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

**This last production, Aom the pen of the author of "The Crescent nnd the Gross,* 
has the same elements of a verv wide j«opuluity. It will please its thousands." — Oiobt. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BEBNABD BUBKB. 
"It were impossihle to praise too highly as a work of amazement this most interest- 
ing lK>ok, It ought to he found on every drawing-room tablei"— i5ton«fardl 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF **MR8. MABOABBT MAITLAND.'' 

** Scottish life and character are here delineated with true artistic skill'* — Herald. 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

**Mr8. Gretton's work is interesting, and tall of instruction.** — 77ktf Times. 

VOL. XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOB OP ** JOHN HALIFAX, OEinLEMAN." 
** We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, health- 
ful sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beauttfiil work *John 
Halifax,* among the English daasics, are everywhere displayed.** — Chronicle. 

VOL. XVm.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Bfiss Freer*s story of the life of Jeanne 
d*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.** — Poet, 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF **MABOARET AND HEB BRIDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax,* 
and * The Gaxtons.* **•— Herald. 

VOL. XX.- THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PBTEB BUBKB, SERJEANT AT LAW. 
*'A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap 
and elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.'*— /Ktrtlralftl Newe, 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** AdUe is the best work we have had by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story. 
TJbe interest kindled in the first chapter hums brightly to the dose.**— ii(fte»<nfm. 

VOL. XXn. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These * Studies firom Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.'* — Saturday Rnvitvi. 

VOL. XXin.— GRANDMOTHER^S MONEY. 

** A good novd. The most interesting of the author*8 prodnetions.*'— ii/AausMN. 

VOL. XXIV— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JBAFFRBSON, ESQ. 
** A ddightfiil book.** — Athenceum. * A hook to be read and re-read ; fit Ibr the study 
as nveU as tht drawing-room table and the circulating linrary.'*— iUmoA 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

** We advise all who have the opportnnily to read this book. It is well worth tie 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MISTRESS AND MAID. By the Author of 

"John Halifax, Gentleman." 2 vols. 

** All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another of Miss Mulock's charming 
fictions. In ' Mistress and Maid,' the characters, like all Miss Mulock*s, are ably 
sketched and well supported. The gentle elder sister, so resigned for herself, so careM 
for the sister child she has nurtured with all a mother's loving care ; the fretful beauty 
whose ill-temper is the cankerworm of the little household; the energetic, strong- 
hearted, loving, and loyeable Hilary, the bread winner of the family ; and the good angel 
of the house, the serving maid of the sisters, Elizabeth Hand, are so naturally and 
vividly portrayed, that they seem like old acquaintances. — Jokn Bull. 

" Never has the truth of that noble aphorism, * one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,* been more forcibly verified than in this very charming story." — Metunger. 

A PRODIGAL SON. By Dutton Cook, Author 

of **Paul Foster's Daughter." 3 vols. 
" ' A Pbodioal Son * will find many admirers among readers of works of fiction. 
There are new characters in the book, and the plot i:> goodJ"-^ tost. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By George MacDonald, 

M.A. Auihor of "Within and Withoat,""Pbanta8te8,"&c. 3 vols. 

A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author of " The 

Morals of May Fair," &c, 2 vols. 

SLAVES OF THE RING; or, Before and After. 

By the Author of ** Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
" A very good story. The reader cannot but feel interested in the loves, the joya, and 
sorrows of ' The Slaves of the Ring.* It is no small praise to say that the present tale 
possesses in almost every respect the good qualities of the author's previous works." — 
Observer, " These volumes well sustain the author's reputation." — John BulL 

THE MAROON. By Captain Mayne Reid, Author 

of »* The Rifle Rangers," &c. 3 vols. 
. " Gapt Reid has the advantage of being able to add what may be called personal 
experience to a more than ordinary happy power of description, *The Maroon ' will 
rank among Capt. Mayne Reid's most popular bodkjL"—Athenteum. 

THE LADIES OF LOVEL- LEIGH. By the 

Author of ** Margaret and her Bridesmaids," &c. 3 vols. 
** The author of this Interesting ta^e has not now for the first time proved to the 
world her extraordinary power in deUneatins the affections. Tlie lesson is one of 
impressive force." —Z>at/y Netca^ ♦* A very pleasant novel."— Prew. 

MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Beaton. 3 vols. 

" This story is a very good one, and is told with great power. The descriptions of 
Scottish life are drawn with a very graphic pen." — John BtUL 

JOHN ARNOLD. By the Author of "Mathew 

FoxtoB." 3 TOU. 

OWEN: A WAIF. , By the Author of ^^High 

Chnrch " and " No Church." 3 vols. 
*' There is a generous heart speaking with power throogh the tale of * Owen,* and the 
characters are sketched with genuine humour." — Examiner. 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT! By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

'*This excellent and interesting story is the best^Mrs. Hall has written.** — Athenanun. 

THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the 

Author of ** Margaret Maitland," &c. 3 vols. 
'* A charming book — simple, quaint, and tnaau-^Athmceuni. 
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